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PREFACE. 



MoBB than twenty years having elapsed since the death 
of the suhject of this biography, some explanation is, 
perhaps, due, from the Author, respecting the publica- 
tion of a work which has been so long delayed. 

On this point it might be sufficient to observe, in 
general, that those lives, the histories of which best 
deserve the attention of mankind, are, at the same time, 
those which are least dependent for their interest, upon 
the circumstances of time or place. With more par- 
ticular reference, however, to the present work, it may 
be fairly asserted, that the value which may be reason- 
ably supposed to belong to a faithful Memoir of the 
Life and Character of the late Isaac Milneb, is, by no 
means, of an ephemeral nature. The history of a man 
whose mental endowments raised him from poverty and 
obscurity to wealth and fame, must always command 
attention, and possess an enduring worth ; and if it 
were the sole object of the following pages to exhibit an 
eminent instance of the success, which, almost invari- 
ably, in a greater or less degree, rewards the vigorous 
and persevering exercise of superior talents, such an 
object would amply justify their publication. That 
life must surely be worthy of being recorded, of which 
the whole course affords a striking illustration of the 
animating truth, that in this free country, ability and 
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industry are the passports to honourable distinction. 
In the case of Dean Milner, however, another and a 
more powerful source of interest is superadded. If he 
were distinguished by his intellectual superiority, he 
was yet more distinguished by his Christian piety. 
Confessedly in the first rank of the mathematicians 
and philosophers of his day, he was " content to re- 
ceive the kingdom of God as a little child." * Gifted 
with extraordinary mental powaifi, and beyond the 
generality of his fellow-men, a master of reason in its 
own province, he learned to submit his gigantic under- 
standing to the humbling doctrines of Revelation. 

A &ithful record of the history and character of such 
a man has a peculiar value. There are persons who 
secretly, if not avowedly, associate the ideas of piety and 
imbecility ; and who, however illogical such a condlu- 
sion may be, do not hesitate to decide, that he who pro- 
fesses to be governed by Christian principles, mxmt be 
deficient in natural understanding. 

Upon Dean Milner no suspicion of mental weakness 
can rest. Bom in a cottage-— labouring with his hands 
in early youth— indebted for the advantages of educa- 
tion chiefly to the elder brother to whom he afterwards 
owned his obligations ^ with tears of gratitude and afiec- 
tion,'t his supereminent abilities gained for him the 
highest academical honours, and subsequently placed 
him in the Mathematical Chair at Cambridge. 

The opinions of such a man, on any subject to which 
he had applied the powers of bin mind, must necessarily 
carry along with them as much authority as can belong 
to any human opinions whatever. The <^ natural man," 

* Luke xyUi. 17. t See Dean Milner*s Life of his Brother. 
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indeed, whatever may be his mental endowments, " re- 
ceiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, . . . neither 
can he know them, because they are spiritually dis- 
cerned," *— yet it is something to show, by a brilliant 
example, that the possession of the most acnte and 
vigorous intellect is no bar to the reception of those 
Christian doctrines which, though far above, are no wise 
opposed to, human reason. 

The religious character of Dean Milner presented a 
remarkable union of light in the understanding and 
warmth in the affections. Having deeply studied the 
scheme of Christianity, and possessing a knowledge of 
it, perhaps as accurate and complete as the capacity of 
the human mind will admit, he was distinguished by a 
fervour of feeling not often found in conjunction with 
high intellectual attainments. 

Uis religious sentiments, however, together with the 
growing influence which those sentiments obtained over 
his character and conduct, are sufficiently unfolded in 
the following pages — and that, not only in formal 
treatises, of which some few that were found among 
hia papers after his decease, have been inserted in this 
Memoir — ^but also in his femiliar letters, and in the 
still more private records of his secret meditations. 

Of the regular discussions on religious subjects con- 
tained in this volume, those respectively entitled, 'A 
Dissertation on Jonathan Edwards^s Posthumous Re- 
marks on Faith and Justification by Faith,'— ^ Remarks 
upon Dr. Kipling's Work on the Articles of the Church 
of England,'-^' Thoughts on Baptism and Regenera- 
tion,'---«nd ^An Exposition of the Confession in the 

* I Ctor. a. u. 
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Church Service/ are, perhaps, among the most im- 
portant. 

The Talue of familiar letters, as materials for a 
hiographer, is universally acknowledged. Sir James 
Mackintosh somewhere observes, that — ' It is impossible 
to read a considerable number of any man's letters, 
however separately insignificant, without insensibly 
gaining a just notion of his character.' 

The truth of this opinion will, probably, be generally 
admitted ; and, as I trust, that the numerous letters 
and extracts from letters, which have been selected for 
the present work, far from being deemed 'separately 
insignificant,' will be found to possess an individual, 
and, in some instances, a powerful interest, I venture 
to hope, that their aggregate value will be materially 
enhanced. 

Among the letters professedly treating of religious 
topics, one addressed to the late Charles Grant, Esq., 
on Calvinism and Arminianism, one to the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, on the subject of the Bible 
Society, and one to the present Archdeacon B. Wilber- 
force, on the rite of Confirmation, may be mentioned 
as peculiarly valuable. 

Of the private religious memoranda which have been 
admitted into the following Memoir, it is needless, here^ 
to say more, than that an inspection of the irregular 
and diminutive fragments of paper upon which many 
of them are written, might convince even a sceptical 
observer, that he saw before him a genuine record of 
the writer's most secret thoughts ; and, as Dean Milner 
has himself remarked, in his Life of his brother, — ' It 
is, perhaps, impossible, under any circumstances, in 
the present state of our existence and capacity of mu- 
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tnal communication, to penetrate more effectually, or 
with greater certainty, the secret recesses of the human 
heart, than hy reading memorandums of this nature/ 

Another source of whatever interest may be thought 
to belong to this Life of Dean Milner, will be found in 
the various reminiscences of him, so characteristic in 
•themselves, and so graphically expressed, with which I 
have been favoured by many eminent persons ; among 
whom I may particularize Mr. Baron Alderson, the 
Hight Hon. T. B. Macaulay, Lord Teignmouth, the 
Rev. Dr. Dealtry, the Rev. Temple Chevallier, the 
present Dean of Ely, and the present Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Were I, however, to offer my 
grateful acknowledgments to each, by name, of those 
who have enabled me to enrich my book with their 
personal recollections, these prefatory observations 
would be extended much beyond their due limits ; and 
still less can I allow myself space to enumerate the 
kind friends who have placed at my disposal letters 
written by my late relative, or who have otherwise 
assisted me in the execution of my task as his biogra- 
pher. I must not, however, omit to mention, among 
those to whom I am especially indebted. His grace the 
Archbishop of York, who has, most kindly, permitted 
me to publish some highly interesting epistolary corres- 
pondence between himself and his late friend the Dean 
of Carlisle ; and the Right Hon. the Earl of Lonsdale, 
who, both by the communication of letters, and by 
other kindnesses, has rendered me essential aid. My 
best thanks are likewise due to the Rev. William 
Richardson, the nephew of the late Rev. William 
Richardson, of York, for some invaluable letters from 
the late Dean to that excellent and highly-valued friend : 



and to the Rev. Edward StOlingfleet, for some most in- 
teresting and characteristic letters from the pen of the 
late Rev. Joseph Milner. From Ardbtdeaoon R. Wil- 
berforce, I flave received the most effective assistance, 
in the shape of valuable letters, from Dean Milner to 
his dear and intimate friend, the late William Wilber- 
force ; and, among the multitude of other friends who 
have conferred upon me kindness of a similar nature, 
I am bound to mention the Rev. William Mandell, of 
Queen's College, Cambridge, — William Smyth, Esq., 
Professor of Modem History, in the same University, — 
the Rev. Greorge Cornelius Grorham, to whose active 
friendship I am especially indebted, — ^the Rev. William 
Jowett, — the Rev. Richard Kerrich, the son of one of 
Dean Milner's oldest and most intimate friends,—^ 
Colonel T. P. Thompson, to whom a similar description 
would be applicable, — ^the Rev. John Fawcett,— G. G. 
Babington, Esq., — ^and Mrs. Maclean, the daughter of 
the late Professor Carlyle. 

To those numerous kind friends, whose names are 
not inserted in this already long catalogue of benefac- 
tors, but who, by their assistance in various ways, have 
greatly facilitated the execution of this undertaking, I 
must be content, in this place, thus generally to present 
the expression of my gratitude. There yet, however, 
remains one obligation which must be particularly ac- 
knowledged ; I mean the important favour, on the part 
of the President and Fellows of Queen's College, Cam- 
bridge, of the loan of Opie's fine portrait of Dean llOl- 
ner, for the purpose of its being engraved for this work. 

Of the manner in which I have acquitted myself in 
this endeavour to lay before the public an authentic ac- 
count of the life and character of Isaac Milner, I, 
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must leaye others to judge. If I cannot claim for my- 
self the praise of absolute impartiality, I can truly say, 
that I have laboured to guard against the influence of 
that favourable bias which is commonly, and often 
justly, imputed to those who venture to become the bio- 
graphers of near and dear relatives. It may be, how- 
ever, that, notwithstanding my utmost vigilance, some 
traces of sudi a bias may be detected in the following 
pages ; if I have not magnified Dean Milner's great and 
good qualities, I may be suspected of having diminished 
or veiled his foibles and imperfections. I know not 
that I have given any cause for such a suspicion, but if 
it be so, my excuse, though not my justification, must 
be, that having lived, from infancy to womanhood, with 
him whose character I have attempted to pourtray, my 
intimate and most familiar knowledge of him, — ^the most 
severe of all the tests to which human infirmity can be 
subjected, — ^has left upon my mind such a conviction of 
his greatness and his goodness, as, combined, doubtless, 
with the inevitable efiect of the recollection of benefits 
innumerable and always utterly imrequitable, conferred 
with unwearied and most tender afiection throughout 
the seasons of infancy and childhood, and the still more 
capricious and exacting period of youth, may have ren- 
dered me imwilling to censure, or, perhaps, unapt to 
perceive those slight blemishes, which, at the time during 
which I possessed the advantage of daily contemplating 
the admirable character of Dean Milner, were lost in 
its general excellence. 

The main facts of the early portion of the career of 
Dean Milner are already notorious ; and if his private, 
and especially his religious character, be more fiilly 
displayed in the following pages, or exhibited in a 
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stronger light than has hitherto been cast upon it, it is 
x?hiefly by means of his own writings, his confidential 
letters, and his private meditations, — a species of evi- 
dence the most convincing imaginable. 

The name of Isaac Milner has been long enrolled 
in the list of those distinguished men who, by superior 
intelligence and never-tiring industry, have achieved an 
honourable fame. I venture to indulge the hope, that 
while his title to this proud distinction is strengthened, 
his simple and affectionate character, his eminent pri^ 
vate and social virtues, and, above all, his Christian 
excellence, may be illustrated by the publication for 
which I now solicit the favourable judgment of the 
public. 

Mart Milner. 

The Vicarage^ Appleby, Westmoreland^ 
May 21, 1842. 



ADVERTISEMENT TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



Another edition of the Life of Dean Milner being 
called for, it is thought advisable that the work should 
appear in an abridged and cheaper form. 

In the present edition, some things relating to the 
University of Cambridge, and interesting chiefly to 
university-readers, are omitted ; as are, also, some 
other portions of the original work ; which portions, if 
inserted, would have swelled this publication to a size 
beyond that to which, as a volume of the series consti- 
tuting ' The Christian Family Library,' it must be 
limited. 

While, however, much has been, of necessity, omitted, 
various additions have been made. 

It is hoped, that the present volume, comprising with- 
in a smaller compass and in a more convenient form, a 
very large part of the matter which constituted the 
original work, may be received by the public with a 
degree of favour not inferior to that, by which the first 
edition was distinguished. 

M. M. 



VicarageyAppidnf, Wegtmordand, 
Jvly 2, 1844. 
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LIFE 

OF 

ISAAC MILNER. 



CHAP. I. 

YOUTH— AND UNIYBRSITY COURSE. 

I«AAC MiLVEB, the third son of his parents, was bom, 
as appears from the register of baptisms kept in the 
parish church at Leeds, in Mabgate, in that town, on 
the 11th day of January, in the year of our Lord 1750, 
and was baptized on the 13th day of the same month. 
Of the condition of his &ther, who was originally a 
member of the Society of Friends, little is known, ex^ 
cept that he had been nnsuceessful in business, and 
iJiathis circun^tances had suffered exceedingly from 
accidents daring the Rebellion of 174>5 ; insomuch, that 
be had rery little to spare from the necessary demands 
of hia family.* It appears by the register already 
mentioned, that his eldest son, Samuel, was bom in 
Mabgate, on the 10th of October, 1739, and his second 
son, Joseph, afterwards the Historian of the Church of 
Christ, at Quarry Hill, on the 2nd of January, 1743. 

* See Dr. Melnbe's Life </ (faii^bzptlier,) the Baa, Jottph Mibier, 
B 
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It is however, probable, that notwithstanding the 
different wording of the registers, there was no change 
of residence. Quarry Hill and Mabgate joining upon 
each other, and their respectiye limits not being very 
clearly defined. They are now densely-inhabited parts 
of the town of Leeds ; but the house now, or till very 
lately, known and shown as the birth-place of Isaac 
Milner, and situated near to St. Mary's, or as it is 
sometimes called. Quarry Hill Church, must, probably, 
at the date of even the latest of the registers, have 
stood almost in the country. The house has been, 
within the last few years, altered and improved in ap- 
pearance, by having been plaistered in imitation of 
stone. An outer door, studded with large-headed naib, 
like the door of a prison, has also been removed. 

That the father of the young Milners was a man of 
strong sense and extraordinary industry and self-denial, 
there is abundant evidence. Having experieuced, in 
his own case, the want of a good education, he early 
resolved, that, at whatever inconvenience to himself or 
his fjELmily, his children should possess that advantage : 
and this resolution he kept, although at the cost of 
many personal sacrifices, till his sudden death ; an event 
which took place soon after his son Isaac had attained 
his tenth year. 

The mother of Isaac Milner, *a pood and valuable 
mother^* he calls her, in the work already cited, seems 
to have been, upon the whole, a partner well suited to 
her husband. She was not, indeed, a woman of good 
temper, but she was remarkable for her sound and 
vigorous understanding, for the active turn of her mind, 
and for a vein of shrewd humour which rendered her 
conversation, uneducated as she was, acceptable to 
persons of the highest attainments.* She reached a 

* The following anecdote, characteristic of the shrewd hnmoor of 
Mrs. Milner, before her faculties were blanted hy age, I have fre- 
quently heard from the lips of her son Isaac. 

' One evening, a party of friends assembled at the house of the 
Rev. Joseph Milner, were discussing, among other religions topics, 
the character of St. Paul; Joseph Milner espressed very strongly his 
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great age ; and although her mind did not retain its 
powers to the last^ she was permitted to enjoy, in the 
advancement of her two younger sons, the reward of 
her early struggles ; and died heloved and respected, at 
the house of her son Joseph at Hull, in the year 1796. 

An outline of Dr. Milner's childhood, has been thus 
traced by his own hand : 

* Isaae^ when a little boy of six years old, began to 
accompany his brother Joseph every day to the Gram- 
mar School ; * and at ten years of age could construe 
Ovid and Sallust into tolerable English, and was then 
beginning to learn the rudiments of the Greek lan- 
guage. The premature death of their father ruined all 
the prospects of Isaac's advancement in learning. His 
mother was obliged to abandon the prosecution of her 
husband's plan ; and, that her son might acquire a 
livelihood by honest industry, she wisely employed him 
in learning several branches of the woollen manufactory 
at Leeds.' 

In this simple and beautiful account of his own child- 
hood. Dr. Mllner makes no mention of his tnm for 
mathematical studies, which, however, exhibited itself 
very early. He frequently, towards the close of his 
life, spoke of a sun-dial which he had constructed at 
the age of eight years ; and said, that during one of 
his yisits to Leeds, after he became Dean of Carlisle, he 
had earnestly endeavoured to discover the marks of it 
upon a wall near the house in which he was bom. 
Another circumstance which occurred during his child- 
hood, and which has been communicated to me by one 

idea of the privilege and happiness of those persons who ei\}oyed 
opportunities of personal intercourse with the apostle j and said, that 
he could scarcely conceive a higher gratification than to have sat in 
bis company and heard him converse. 'Ay, bairn/ interposed his 
mother, in her broad Yorkshire dialect, * but thou would*st not have 
let him have all the taUc to himself,— thou would'st have put in thy 
word, I'll warrant thee.* Joseph Milner, who was, in fact, when he 
liked his company, a great talker, joined very heartily in the laugh 
thus raised at his expense.' 

* The Granunar School at Leeds, of which school the Rev. Mr. 
Moore was, at that time, head-master. 
B 2 
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of his snmTing friends^ strikingly illastrates the early 
working of his acute and original mind. Being taken 
by his father to visit a neighbour who excelled all his 
competitors in the art of dying scarlet, he was observed, 
during the visit, to seratck ihe edge of the vessel used 
in the operation ; and on his return home, said to his 
fftther, ^ Father, that man's copper is made of tin/ The 
valuable secret, now generally known, that a bright 
scarlet colour cannot be communicated to woollen cloth 
except by the use of tin vessels, was thus involved in 
the shrewd remark of the observant child. About this 
time, he was taken-— by whom, or on what occasion, 
cannot now be known, — ^to London. It is certain, that 
in later life he used to relate, * that the first time he 
ever heard about war or the Frenehy was when he was 
a little child in London* He was taken,' he said, * out 
of bed late at night, and carried to the window. All 
the street was alive, though it was midnight; the 
watchman was calling, **Pa8t twelve o'clock, Quebec 
taken'* The news,' he said, ^came late ; and the Lord 
Mayor had given orders that the watchmen should cry 
it, with the hour, all through the city.' 

The date of the taking of Quebec of course fixes this 
journey to London to the ninth year of Dr. Milner^s 
life. 

And now there appeared every reason to expect, that 
the future life of Isaac Milner would be qient 'in 
labouring with his hands in the manu&ctories of York- 
shire ; ' but Providence had, for him, other things in 
store. 

By the kindness of Mr. Moore, who had early dis- 
covered his great abilities, and by the liberality of othet 
friends, Joseph Milner, the elder brother of Isaac, had 
been sent to the University of Cambridge, where he 
had fulfilled the promise of his youth, by obtaining, 
besides a very honourable place in the list of Mathe- 
matical and Philosophical honours,* the highest dis- 

* He was third Senior QpUme. 
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faction which that Univenity ean bestow upon clasrioal 
leamliig;.* 

Josq>h Milner had now left college, and was estab* 
lished as head-master of the Grammar School at Hull, 
in which town he was, shortly afterwards, elected afte^ 
noon lecturer at the principal chnrch. His sacoees in 
obtaining these situations was ' owing/ says his brother, 
* partly to the splendour of his eharaeter, and partly to 
the reoommendation of powerful friends at Leeds/t 

Being now raised above poverty, his annual income 
amounting, upon the whole, to upwards of £200., ^the 
bowels of Joseph yearned upon his younger brother/ t 
He immediately resolved to release him from his obliga- 
tions at Leeds, and, with that view, requested the 
Rev. Miles Atkinson, afterwards minister of St. Paul's 
Church, in that town, to examine into the qualifica- 
tions of Isaac, to become his usher in the Grammar 
School at Hull. Upon proceeding to the work-room in 
which Isaac Milner then laboured, Mr. Atkinson found 
Mm seated at his loom, with Taeitiu and some Greek 
author lying by his side. Upon further examination, 
it aj^^eared, that, notwithstanding his long absence 
firom sehool, and the interruption of his literary puiv 
suits, his knowledge and his love of classical learning 
remained unimpaired. After a private interview with 
Mr.lAtkinson, during which the terms of the apprentice's 
emancipation were agreed upon, the master of tiie estab- 
lishment entered the work-room, and addressing young 
Milner, said to him, ^ Isaac, lad, thou art off.' The 
delight exhibited by the youtii, on hearing these wordsy 
was declared by Mr. Atkinson to be quite indescrib- 
able. 

Isaac Milner, who, as he hims^f says, had been well 
grounded by Mr. Moore in the Latin and Greek lan*- 
guages,§ now proved himself an able assistant to his 

* He was one of the Chancellor's MedaUists in the year I70fi, the 
candidates being in that year unusually numeroos and able, 
t See l^ft^f the Beo. Jomph Milner, 
t Ibid. f Ibid. 
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brother in teaching the lower boys* of his crowded 
school at Hull ; and while he instructed themy he re- 
doubled his efiPortSy under his brother^s tuition, and with 
his assistance, to improye himself ^ and to make up for 
lost time. 

During this period of his life, Isaac Milner not only 
made himself a competent classical scholar, but also 
found time to master the elementary parts of mathe- 
matics. When, in the ordinary business of the school^ 
any difficulty occurred in algebra, &c. it was customary 
with his brother Joseph to call up Isaac to solve it ; for 
although the point might be one which, with sufficient 
thought, he could, perhaps, haye made out for himself, 
all trouble was saved by the readiness of Isaac on such 
subjects. 

In the year 1770, Isaac Milner was sent by his bro- 
ther to Queen's College, Cambridge. 

Towards that excellent brother, he expresses his 
grateful affiection in a touching passage, in the Life of 
the Rev, Joseph Milner^ already referred to. In that 
passage, after declaring, that, under Providence, he 
owed his honourable and elevated situations, as Dean 
of Carlisle, President of Queen's College, and Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of Cambridge, nay, 
that he owed ^ all that he had, to the kindness of this 
same brother,' he ' willingly acknowledges the obliga- 
tion, with tears of gratitude and affection,' and con- 
cludes with the beautiful and apposite quotation, ^He 
made Isaac glad with his acts, and hLs memorial is 
blessed for everl't 

The affection which bound these brothers to each 
other, was, perhaps, as strong as ever subsisted in that 
relation of life. It began in childhood ; was cemented 
in youth, by more than ordinary fraternal kindness on 

* Amonir whom, at fhat time, was William Wilberforce, afterwards 
his own most intimate friend. Of him Dr. Milner used to relate, that, 
at seven years of age, he read so well, that it was cnstomary to place 
him apon a table in the school-room, and to make him read aloud for 
the benefit of the other boys. t l Maecab. Ui. 17. 
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the one part, and by cordial gratitude on the other ; and, 
far from su£foring interruption or abatement in after 
life, it increased in fervonr, till the death of the elder 
brother separated these tenderly-attached relatives. 

* Never/ says the snrvivor, * was separation more 
bitter or afflicting.' An entire agreement in their re- 
ligious sentiments, of which agreement the sequel of 
this narrative will afford abundant evidence, was, 
doubtless, effectual in drawing still closer the bonds of 
natural affection which united these excellent men. 

Isaac Milner entered Queen's College as a Sizar. 
Sizars are, for the most part, as is generally known, 
students who enjoy certain pecuniary privileges, and 
who, formerly, were required, at Cambridge, to peHbrm 
various menial services, from which they are now, and 
have been for many years, exempted. These services, 
which consisted in the ringing of the chapel-bell, the 
serving up of the first dish to the fellows at dinner, &c^ 
were exacted at Queen's, when Isaac Milner became an 
undergraduate, and were undoubtedly finally abolished 
by him when he became President of the College ; but 
whether the following anecdote, frequently told in 
reference to this subject, be strictly correct, may, per- 
haps, be doubted. Isaac Milner, happening one day, 
while engaged in the execution of his duties as a Sizar, 
to overturn upon the floor of the hall a tureen of soup, 
intended for the fellows' table, is aaid to have exclaimed, 
in reply to some tart rebuke, * When I get into power, 
I will abolish this nuisance !' This expression of the un- 
polished Yorkshire lad, ' When I get into power y' occa- 
sioned, as it is said, much merriment among the fel- 
lows ; who, of course, did not detect, under the rough 
exterior of the Sizar, the future president of their 
College. 

There is no evidence, that, at this early period of his 
life, Isaac Milner had been led to entertain those re- 
ligious views which he afterwards adopted, and of which 
he became so able and zealous an advocate ; but an in- 
cident which occurred, during his iindergraduateship, 
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effeetuall J put to th6 ptoo^ and firmly efitablished his 
character, as a man of inflexible integrity and conscien- 
tiotts resolution* Many of the then goreming members 
of Queen*s Ck>llege trere supposed to be f&r from (Mrtho^ 
dox in their religious fiaith ; and, with their approba- 
tion, a petition^ against subscription to the Articles of 
the Established Ghurchi was presented for signature to 
the students. This petition, supported as it was by his 
superiors, Isaac Milner alone, among all the students of 
his own college, refused to sign.* 

The brilliant success of Isaac Milner at the Univer- 
sity fully evinced the penetration, and justified the ad- 
vice, of those early friends of his parents, who had 
ejchorted them to strain every nerve in order to ^ve Idm 
a literaiy education. A circumstance which occurred 
during the last term of his undergraduateship, tended 
to prepare his cotemporaries for the honours which 
awaited him. 

Keeping an opponency in the schools,t he made use 
of an aigument, subsequently well known at Cam* 
bridge, and frequently used on edmilar occasions ; but 
at that time quite new. The moderator was the late 
Dr. Pearce, afterwards public orator, master of Jesas 
College, and Bean of Ely. The argument was new to 
him, and he thus addressed the opponent : * Domine 
cppcnens, ar^mentum sanS novum et difficile ; nee pudet 
fateri meipntm nodum solvere non posee,' 

This anecdote was sometimes told by Dr. Milner in 
after-life. The words of the moderator were remem- 
bered by him, not only on account of the compliment 
which they implied, but also, because Dr. Pearce was 
celebrated in the University for the purity and elegance 
of his latinity. 

Dr. Milner, however, never &iled to add, that he hftd 

• To tfalfi tfifnMO, he aUode*, After an interna of abore fwtf yetttt 
with evident latisfiustion^ in bit StHoiurm m tha WrUtnga qf Dr. 
Monk. 

t The practiee of keeping Acts and Opponencies, has been lately 
diMaed in the Vniteralty of Cambridge. 
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reoeited from Dr. Peoroe, in the eTening of tbe satiM 
cUy» a complete answer to the novel aigoment which he 
had addaoed. 

GenittSy or even anperior excellence, is nsnally aocom- 
panied by mndi modesty and diffidence. Dr. Milner, 
when induced, in later life, to q>eak of his own d^gres^ 
invariably said, that he had be^, at the time, veiy te 
from sanguine reii^>ecting his snc ceos n ay, that he even 
fMired he might have completely failed* His lean were^ 
indeed, groundless ; since he had, from the first, fixed 
his eye upon the highest honours of the University, and 
had spent the time of his undergvaduateship in inde- 
ibtigable study. He took his degree of B. A. in 1774^ 
and was the senior wrangler of his year, with the 
honourable distinction of * IneamforMlu ;' the mode- 
ratore being Thomas Kipling, M.A. of St. John's, and 
Thomas Parkinson, M. A. of Christ's^ themselves senior 
wranglers of a few years standing. 

At this distance of time, there can be no indelicacy in 
stating, that, on occasion of the competition for Smith's 
Prize, Isaac Milner had to contend wiUi more than 
the ordinary difficulties. The professor of mathematics, 
one of the examiners i&r this prize, was more than sna*> 
pected of favouring a paxticular candidate, a idative 
of his own. Such conduct must have formed a raie 
exception to the undeviating rectitude usuaUy ob- 
served upon such occasions. Ability and industry sd* 
dom, however, fail of success, be the obstacles what they 
may ; and the man who, in the senate-house, had been 
pronounced ' IneomparahiUs^ was declared to be first 
Smith's priceman — honours whicli, it is needless to say, 
are the very highest which the University of Cambridge 
can confer. 

Having taken his degree of B. A. Mr. Milner was ad- 
mitted a member of the ^ Hyson Club,' a society origi- 
nally formed by the wranglers of the year VlG&^ and 
composed of the most eminent men then rei^ent in the 
University. A brilliant society, doubtless, in its day, 
was this Hyson Ckib, enrolling in its list of members^ 
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the names of Waring, Watson, Paley, and others 
equally known to fame. Of these distinguished men, 
few now remain ; but the memory of the powerful 
mind, and extraordinary conversational powers of Mr. 
Mihier, is still preserved, as having materially contri- 
buted to the interest and hilarity of the meetings of this 
once brilliant company. 

Another consequence of the splendid success of Mr. 
Milner, at the commencement of his University career, 
was a notification communicated to him, that the office 
of tutor to a relative of the Polish Prince Poniatowski 
awaited his acceptance. This offer, however, advan- 
tageous as it must have appeared at the time, he at once 
declined. 

A serious illness, mainly produced by intense appli- 
cation to study, induced Mr. Milner about this time to 
apply for advice to Dr. Fothergill, a physician of con- 
siderable eminence. Dr. Fothergill, who was a member 
of the Society of Friends, thus wrote to him : — 

* Respected friend, 

* I have perused and considered thy case with much 
attention. It is the description of a most unhappy 
being ; and the wretchedness is increased by reflecting 
on the miseries of the past, and the hopeless prospects 
of the future — a situation of mind which is perpetually 
increasing the disorder, and rendering it more difficult 
to cure ; yet how to prevent it is as difficult to conceive. 
* * * It will be worth while, not only to think 
like a philosopher, but to act like one — I mean, that 
thou shouldest look as little as possible upon the past 
disappointments in respect of health, and cherish hope 
of better days.' 

While in this wretched state of health, Mr. Milner 
became acquainted with the late celebrated William 
Hey, Esq. of Leeds. His superior talents and attain* 
ments were quickly discerned and justly appreciated by 
Mr. Hey, who invited him to his house, and put him, 
as Dr. Milner afterwards said, ' upon a completely new 
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system of habits.' He remained during several weeks 
the gaest of Mr. Hey ; and the acquaintanoe thus com- 
menced, ripened into a friendship which sufiered neither 
diminution nor interruption till the friends were sepa- 
rated by death. During this intimacy of nearly fifteen 
years continuance, many letters were exchanged, some 
extracts from which will appear under their proper dates. 

* The mathematical papers which Mr. Milner used to 
make out for his pupils were so remarkable, at the time, 
for their neatness and elegance, that they were very 
much in request whenever they could be had ;' * in- 
deed, so highly prized were his demonstrations of ma- 
thematical propositions, that an instance occurred in 
which a bed-maker of Queen's was bribed to obtain 
some of those papers, to be copied by a student of 
another college. 

On Sunday, the 17th day of December, in the year 
1775, Isaac Milner entered into holy orders, being or- 
dained a deacon, at a general ordination held in the 
Chapel of Trinity College, Cambridge, by the Lord 
Bishop of Peterborough. 

. * This was oommimicated to me by Dr. Proctor, the present master 
of Gatherine Hall, Cambridge. 
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CHAP. 11. 
A.D. 1776—1785. 

FELLOW OF queen's-*^ ACKBONI AN PROFESSOR. 

Ok the lOth of January, 1776, Mr. Milner was elected 
a Fellow of Queen's College. He proceeded^ in tbe 
year 1777, to the degree of Master of Arts, and, daring 
the same year, was appointed tutor of his college, in 
which capacity he acquired a distinguished reputation. 

In the spring of this year he communicated to the 
Royal Society a paper, entitled, * Ohservations on the 
Limits of AJ^hraical JSquations ; and a General De^ 
monstration of Des Cartes* Rule for finding their num- 
her of Affirmative and Negative Roots.' This paper, 
which was presented to the society by Dr. Shepherd, 
at that time Plumian Professor at Cambridge, was read 
at the meeting of that learned body on the 26th of 
February, 1777. 

On Sunday, the 22nd of March, Mr. Milner was ad- 
mitted to priest's orders in the chapel of Trinity College, 
by the same bishop who had ordained him a deacon, 
and who, on this occasion, acted for the Bishop of Ely. 

He now, on some few occasions, assisted his friends 
by taking their duty in the neighbouring country 
churches ; and, on the 10th of October, 1778, was 
presented by his college to the rectory of the parish of 
St. Botolph, Cambridge, which preferment, although 
in consequence of the infirm state of his health, seldom 
able to officiate in person, he retained till the latter end 
of the year 1792 ; relinquishing it on his advancement 
to the deanery of Carlisle. 
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During this year, Mr. Milner again addressed a p^ier 
to the Royal Society. Tlus paper, which, like the last, 
was commanicated by Dr. Shepherd^ is entitled^ * Re- 
flections on the Communication of Motion, by Impact 
and Gravity.' It was read at the meeting of the Royal 
Society, February 26, 1778. 

In the year 1779, a paper ' On the Precession of the 
Equinoxes produced by the Sun's Attraction,' was^ 
through the same Dr. Shepherd, communicated by Mr. 
Milner to the Royal Society, and read on the 24thof June. 

Intent, however, as Mr. Milner's mind seems at this 
period to have been upon mathematioal science, he, ai 
the same time, engaged in the pursuit of chymical 
knowledge with an ludonr which, whatever might be the 
object of his attention, always characterized him ; and 
which, when directed to this science^ qieedily placed 
him among the first chymists of his day. It was about 
this time, that, by incautiously inhaling some noodoua 
gaa^ he laid the foundation of a serious pidmonary eon^ 
plaint, from which he never entirely recovered. Daring 
many subsequent years, he confined himself, by th« 
advice of his physicians, to a milk diet ; and although 
at length, the natural strength of his oonstitntion so 
&r prevailed over the disease, as to render needless suoh 
strict attention to regimen, the wound in his lungs 
was never completely healed. 

On the 15th of June, in the year 1780, Mr. Mihier 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. 

At this period of his life, before his originally strong 
constitution had given way under the repeated attacks 
of illness, to which, from the time of his undergraduate* 
ahipy he was subject, Mr. Milner was most actively en** 
gaged in the pursuit and furtherance of learning and 
science, and in the duties which devolved upon him, as 
a clergyman, and a member of the University. As a 
deigyman, he was indeed unable to undertake much 
public duty ; but he deeply and critically studied both 
the Scriptures and the writings of the ancient fatheis of 
the Church; thus doubtless laying the foundation o£ 
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that sound and extensiye theological knowledge, which | 

is apparent in the prodactions of his later life. ! 

In this year he filled the office of Moderator ; aii 
office of great importance, and demanding, for the due 
discharge of its duties, much active exertion. i 

In the year 1 781-2, it fell to Mr. Milner's lot to hold ' 

the office of Proctor; and hy his firm, yet good- 
humoured, discharge of his duty, he contriTed to es- 
cape unpopularity, even under circumstances the most 
likely to produce it. 

In 1782 he read public lectures in chymistry. A 
syllabus of one course of these Lectures, bearing the 
appropriate motto, * Non fingendum aut exoogitandum 
sed inveniendum quid natura fieu^iat aut ferat^' was pub- 
lished at Cambridge in the year 1784. 

It may here be mentioned, that in the midst of his 
academical duties and pursuits, Mr. Milner never neg- 
lected to show liberality and kindness even to the most 
distant of his poor relatives and connexions, both at 
Leeds and at Hull. This, if it were ever proper to 
publish such deeds of private beneficence, might be 
proved by letters still in existence. Those, however, 
who were personally acquainted with the subject of this 
Memoir, will have no need of such proof ; and to the 
public in general, such details would be uninteresting. 

The precise period of the commencement of the inti- 
mate fiiendship which Mr. Milner, to the end of his life, 
maintained with the late William Wilberforce, Esq. is 
uncertain. Their epistolary correspondence seems to 
have begun soon after Mr. Wilberforce left college. Of 
the numerous letters which remain, the earliest are 
dated 1781, or 1782 ; but some of these letters obviously 
refer to others of a still earlier date. 

The father of Mr. Wilberforce had materially con- 
tributed, by the exercise of his influence in the town 
of Hull, to establish Joseph Milner as the Master of 
the Grammar School in that place ; and the relation- 
ship which existed between the famUy of Wilberforce, 
and one with which, by the marriage of his niece, Mr. 
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Milner was sabsequenUy conneeted, would tend to 
cement yet more firmly, the friendship already eetab^ 
lished between William Wilberforce and Isaac Milner. 

In a letter addressed to Mr. Wilberforce, and dated 
^Queen's College, March 11, 1782,' Mr. MUner after 
some slight obserrations upon the * tottering ' position 
of the Prime Minister, makes some remarks upon the 
consequently clouded state of his own prospects in life ; 
jocularly adding, *A chaplaincy on board a man-of- 
war, from Keppel, is all that I now look for.' Some 
inquiries propounded with a view to the advantage of 
his brother Joseph, respecting a vacant living supposed 
to be in the gift of Jolm Thornton, Esq., conclude this 
communication. 

In the following year, in which he was again Mode- 
rator, Mr. Milner was elected to the Professorship of 
Natural and Experimental Philosophy, then recently 
founded by the Rev. Richard Jackson, and called, in 
consequence, the Jacksonian Professorship. 

He now gave, and continued to give during several 
years, alternate courses of lectures, in chymistry and ex- 
perimental philosophy ; sciences for which he retained 
his love, throughout the wliole of his subsequent life. 

During this part of Mr. Milner's academical career, 
his vacations were, almost invariably, spent with his 
brother, at Hull. To the frequent intercourse which he 
was thus enabled to enjoy with that excellent relative, 
may, doubtless, under Providence, be attributed the gra- 
dual establishment of those religious opinions, which, 
even at this time, he had begun to entertain. 

In the summer of the year 1784, Mr. Wilberforce, then 
in the hey-day of youth and spirits, and recently elected 
Member of Parliament for Yorkshire, visited York, for 
the purpose of participating in the gaieties of the races. 
While there, he invited a gentleman, with whom he was 
intimately acquainted, to become his companion in a 
continental tour. That gentleman declined the invita- 
tion, which was, by letter, subsequently transferred by 
Mr. Wilberforce to his friend, Isaac Milner, whom, on 
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leBving York, he had met at Scarborough, and in whose 
oompany he had there spent much time* 

Mr. MUner was very desirous to accept the invitation 
thos given ; but to this step his academical eii^^agements 
presented many obstacles. These, however, were sub- 
sequently removed or overcome. Mr. Milner accepted 
his friend's invitation, and the party, consisting of Mr, 
Wilberforce, his mother and sister, two or three other 
ladies, and Mr. Milner, set forth on their journey to*- 
wards France, on the 20th day of October, 1784, one 
carriage being occupied by Mr. Wilber&roe and his 
friend, the other by the ladies. 

Dr. Milner, like Dr. Johnson, was, perhaps, not gifted 
with a very vivid perception of the beauties of natural 
scenery ; yet he used occasionally in after-life, to speak 
of the delicious voyage down the Rhone to Avignon ; 
and still more frequently of the exquisitely-lovely situa^ 
tion of the house at Nice, in which the party established 
themselves ; a house dose to the Mediterranean, and 
embosomed in a grove of orange-trees. 

The life and bustle of Marseilles, — a city upon whose 
quays men of aU. nations and languages meet together, 
— had, also, forcibly struck him ; and a picture which 
he had there seen, by whom painted I know not, repre- 
senting a scene during the plague with which the city 
was visited, in the year 1720, and the exertions of * Mar* 
seilles' good Bishop,' durii^ that dreadful calamity, had 
left a deep impression upon his imagination. 

At Nice, the party entered freely into the English so-^ 
ciety which the place afforded, and which was composed, 
for the most part, of persons of high rank. Among other 
distinguished individuals, the Duke of Gloucester was 
there, with his children. Prince William, * and the Prin- 
cess Sophia; who, like all other young persons who 
knew him, were attracted by Mr. Milner's child-loving 
disposition ; while he, on his part, in the simplicity of 
his character, was accustomed to caress them, or to 

* IftennunU Cluiac«Uor of tb* UiiiT«rait7 of Cambriii^. 
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itmnse them with hit sprightly talk, with as much fiee- 
dom as he would hare uted towards any other children. 

The accoUBt girenby Mr. Wilfoerfbroe of this monorabla 
visit to Nlee — memorable surely, on aooount of the impor* 
tant change which, under Proiddence, it was the means 
of effecting in the religious sentiments of that excellent 
and celebrated man, throws considerable light upon the 
character of Isaac Milner. Affectation of every kind, and 
most especially, religious affectation, he abhorred ; and 
it might be, that this hatred, in conjunction witii liii 
naturally vivadous and cheerfiil temperament, occa- 
sionally, or even frequently, induced him, at this early 
period of his life, to participate in diversions, imd to ac- 
commodate himself to practices, which his judgment 
might not entirely approve ; and he therefore, probaHy, 
* appeared ' to most persons, * in all respects like an or- 
dinary man of the world.' It is, however, certain, that 
the religious principles which actuated him to the end 
of his life, had, even at this time, taken deep root in his 
mind ; and this fact Mr. Wilberforce had discovered be* 
fore they became fellow-travellers, although happily for 
himself and the world, not till after the invitation had 
been given and accepted. 

At a public table at Scarborough, the conversation 
had turned upon the character of a particular clergy- 
man ; ' and I,' says Mr. Wilberforce, ^ spoke of him as 
a good man, but one who carried things too far.' ' Not 
a bit too far,' said Milner ; and to this opinion he ad- 
hered, when we renewed the conversation, in the even- 
ing, on the sands. This declaration greatiy surprised 
me ; and it was agreed, that, at some future time, we 
should talk the matter over. Had I known, at first, 
what his opinions were, it would have decided me against 
making him the offer. So true is it, that a gracious 
Hand leads us in ways that we know not, and blesses 
us, not only without, but even against, our plans and 
inclinations.' 

Another circumstance, mentioned by Mr. Wilberforce, 
as having occurred just before the journey to Mice, dis- 
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tincily shows the nature of the religious views which 
Mr. Milner at this time entertained* Mr. Wilberfbrce 
accidentally met with a volume of the works of Dod- 
dridge — ^his ^ Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul ' 
—and, casting a cursory glance over it, asked his friend 
Milner, what sort of a hook it was. *It is one of the 
hest books ever written,* was the answer which he re- 
ceived ; * let us take it with us, and read it on our jouj- 
ney.' They did so ; and the discussions which arose 
respecting it, were productive, so fisir as Mr. Wilberforoe 
was concerned, of the happiest consequences. 

This was not the only journey in which Mr. Milner 
was the sole companion of Mr. Wilberforoe. The latter 
gentleman being recalled to England by the duties of 
his station as a Member of Parliament, and the former 
holding, for the third time, the office of Moderator in the 
University, they returned home 'together ; the ladies of 
the party remaining at Nice. This return to England 
took place late in January, 1785, over roads buried in 
snow. Of the sudden transition from the comparative 
summer which they had left at Nice, to very severe 
cold. Dr. Milner frequently spoke in after life : explain- 
ing the causes which render the climate of Nice much 
milder than could be expected from the mere considera- 
tion of its latitude ; and consequently, highly favour- 
able, at certain periods of the year, to persons affected 
with, or threatened by, diseases of the lungs. 

During this journey, the travellers were once in dan- 
ger of instant destruction ; the weight of their carriage 
having overpowered the horses, when on the very brink 
of a precipice. The danger was, however, averted by 
the timely exertions of Mr. Milner, who being possessed 
of great personal strength, arrested the descent of the 
carriage in the moment of peril. 

On this occasion, Mr. Milner was, probably, not ac- 
countable for the great weight of his friend's carriage : 
but it was one of the little peculiarities by which Doctor 
Milner was afterwards distinguished, that, travel where 
he might, his carriage was always of an extraordinary 
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weight. This was in a great measure occasioned by his 
invariably carzying about with him an assortment 
which, to most persons, appeared uselessly large, of im- 
plements of a heavy kind — such as scissars of various 
sizes, pincers, files, penknives, razors, and even ham- 
mers. The boxes adapted to different parts of his 
carriage— and they were very numerous — ^were laden 
with such things ; and many a good-humoured jest 
did he bestow upon the masters of the different inns at 
which, during his frequent journeys, he was accus- 
tomed to rest, by way of reconciling them to the extra 
weight thus occasioned. 

. On the 7th of July in the same year, Mr. Wilberforce 
and Mr. Milner set out together on their return to the 
Continent, and proceeded to Genoa, whither, in the 
meantime, the ladies of their party had removed. They 
travelled alone, as before ; and their conversation again 
tamed, with increased seriousness, upon religious topics. 
They read together the Greek Testament — Mr. Milner 
sedulously explaining to his friend, his views of the 
doctrines therein laid down ; * until,' says Mr. Wilber- 
force, ' by degrees I imbibed his sentiments.' * ♦ 
* ♦ * «Maner, though full of levity on all 
other subjects, never spoke on this but with the utmost 
seriousness ; and all he said tended to increase my 
attention to religion.' 

From this period Mr. Milner maintained a frequent 
correspondence with this excellent friend upon religious 
topics ; and was thus, under Providence, instrumental 
in confirming him in those views of the great doctrines 
of Christianity, to which Mr. Wilberforce adhered to 
the end of his life, and of which he became so useful 
and so distinguished an advocate. 

Soon after his return from abroad, Mr. Milner was 
attacked by a disease of the lungs, which threatened to 
disable him from delivering his usual course of lectures, 
as Jacksonian Professor. With reference to this sub- 
ject, he thus, with much warmth of affection, writes to 
Mr. Wilberforce : 

c a 
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* I am particnlarly unhappy, that yoar desire of a 
letter from me should have arrived to-day. * * 
* * I am very sorry, that I said so much ahont 
myself, hecause I know it will dwell on your mind, 
and, if you are like me, the more so, hecause we are 
ahsent from each other. Things are magnified hy die* 
tance. I almost wish, I had never opened on the subject 
of my feelings. — In our first journey, I had many a 
head-ache, and what is worse, heart-adie, in silence ; 
but we closed so by degrees, that there appeared a sort 
of unfriendliness in concealment. * * If I had 
written to you yesterday, I should have given a better 
account. — I am very sorry. — I know this will hurt you. 

'The misfortune is, this business of mine must eith» 
go on, or stop entirely. There is no sort of provision.-* 
My professorship is absolutely void if I do not go 
through the course. Don't let this account bring you 
here.— I should be more hurt ; and I have not a mo« 
ment to spare. 

* Grod bless you, my dear friend.' 

Mr. Milner took his degree of Bachelor of Divinity 
in the summer of the year 1786 ; which year was dis- 
tinguished in his academical career, by the splendid 
Divinity Act which he kept against the late Dr. Coult* ' 
hurst.* Of this Act, which was rendered memorabie 
by the superior powers of both the disputants, I have 
been favoured by an eye and ear- witness, f with the 
following recollections : 

* Dr. Milner was always considered as one of the 
first men of talents in the place, during all the time I 
have known the University, aikl his Act, when I was 
an undergraduate, excited the greatest interest. 

' Dr. Coulthurst, on account of his talents also, was 
selected to be his opponent. 

* The subject was '^ Paulus Apostolus, de fide et operi- 

* Dr. Coulthurst was second Wtangrler hi fhe year i77S> 
t WiUiam Smyth, Esq., Professor of Modem History in fhe Ual- 
versity of Cambride^. 
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hoB diaaereiiB nee sibi, neo aliit apoetolis, nee xectc 
ntioni contradicit/ 

*So that the disputation tamed on the nature of 
Faith and Works ; and I remember very well the Bishop 
Qf Llandaff * saying, * Non necesse est descendere in 
uenam. Arcades enim ambo estis,'---which we all thought 
a well-turned and well-merited compliment paid to such 
dbtinguished men.' 

During this year, and the six following years, Mr. 
Milner continued to read alternate courses of philo- 
sophical and chemical lectures. With reference to 
these lectures, Professor SmyCh thus speaks : — 

^Dr. Milner was always considered arery capital 
lecturer. The chemical lectures were always well at- 
tended ; and what with Asm, and what with his German 
assistant^ Hoffman, the audience was always in a high 
state of interest and entertainment.' 

The greater part of the long racation of this year 
was passed by Mr. Milner, as usual, at the house of his 
brother, at HuU. 

The following letter contains an account of Mr. 
Milner's mode of life as a lecturer ; its object being to 
induce the friend to whom it was addressed to postpone 
an intended visit to Cambridge. 

'Queen's, Tkurtday, March 11, 1787, 
*Mt obab Sib, 

* Your kindness touches me most sensibly ; but the 
more I am convinced of that kindness which induces 
you to take this journey on my account, the more it . 
becomes my duty to open myself fiilly to you. 

* Then at once— in these circumstances, I think you 
had better not come. 

* In college I lecture from eight to ten in the mom- 
ing'^-^firom that time till four in the afternoon, I am 
absolutely so engaged that I can scarcely steal half an 
hour from preparing my lectures, to dine. At half- 
part five, I get my cofRse, go to chapel, and then lie 

* Dr. WatMD, then Professor of Mrlnity «k Cambridge. 
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down for an hour.— I then rise, take my milk— lookf 
out various articles, and make notes of natural history^ 
&c., for the succeeding day. This coming every day 
keeps me on such a continued stretch, that I am often 
very much done up with &tigue ; and if Mr, Metcalfe, 
of Christ's C!!oll., did not assist me, I should not be able 
to get through. 

' Now were you to come, I know I should be induced 
to steal some hours, the want of which would be felt, 
and I should be ten times more hurried and fretted* 
As this is strictly and literally the case, you will think 
I draw the proper conclusion in advising you to desist, 
at present, from your most kind views, the execution 
of which would certainly distress me. — But I will say 
no more on that at present. 

* About next Tuesday or Wednesday se'night, I shall 
have finished the laborious and pressing part of these 
lectures ; and then I shall only have about ten or eleven 
lectures more to make up the number, and those ten or 
eleven require no preparation or time, beyond the single 
hour. I hope I shall be able to get through, as I have 
now just turned the middle page of the difficulties, * 
* * A bad accident happened to me last Saturday* 
I was standing on a very high table in the lecture-room,; 
and stepping from the table to a chair, the bottom of 
the chair flew up, and I fell with my whole weight, on 
my right side, breast, and ribs, on the edge of the 6hair 
-^-a mercy I was not killed. The pain I sufier is in- 
credible, upon breathing, &c. and at nights. I wish I 
.had acquiesced in bleeding at first, as I was advised ; 
but, if possible, I wish not to protract my lectures a 
day. The very first leisure I have, I shall say many 
things to you. 

* Your affectionate friend, &c. 

^ Isaac Milker. 

' To W. Wilberforee, Esq.' 

The long vacation of this year, like that of the lastji 
was passed by Mr, Milner with his mother and brother 
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at HnlL His health was at this time very precarions : 
a spitting of blood, apparently produced by the acci« 
dent mentioned in the foregoing letter, still threat- 
ened consequences of the most serious nature ; and 
an intermitting pulse, — a symptom which never after- 
wards forsook him, and which occasioned great ap- 
prehension in the minds of his physicians, Brs. 
Baillie and Pitcaime, one of whom, on a subsequent 
occasion, declared, that, ^ with such a pulse a man's life 
was not worth one minute's purchase,' — seems now first 
to have alarmed Mr. Milner and Ms friends. Under 
these circumstances, he had recourse, as was his wont, 
to Mr. Hey, of Leeds ; to whose judicious advice, at this 
critical juncture, the prolongation of his life may, per- 
haps, under Providence, be mainly attributed. 

Mr. Milner was at this time, and continued till hia 
death, a member of the Board of Longitude ; a body 
composed of the most scientific men of the period. This 
Board, as its name in some measure imports, met for 
the purpose of taking into consideration, and reporting 
to the government, any discoveries calcxilated to fiicili- 
tate navigation under dangerous circumstances; and, 
in particular, any inventions, which, by tending to the 
perfect and constant accuracy of chronometers, might, 
in the absence of other means, assist navigators to deter- 
mine their exact position at-sea. 

Since it is unnecessary to dilate upon the afiairs of a 
Board which is now dissolved, it may be sufficient to 
say, that at this time, as well as at a later period of Mr. 
Miner's life, an attempt was made to induce the go- 
vernment to alter the constitution of the Board of Lon- 
gitude, in a manner which to him, and to other learned 
members of that body, especially to the astronomical 
professors of the University of Cambridge, appeared 
calculated to cast a stigma upon their reputation. Under 
these circumstances^ Mr. Milner exhibited the energy 
with which he invariably engaged in whatever he under- 
iook ; and his efibrts were proportionately suooessfuL 

As illustrative of the vigour which was a distin- 
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gniflhed tzait in his character, it may be mentioDed, that 
the inflaence which, on more than one subsequent occa- 
sion, he brought to bear upon the House of Commons, 
when measures, which he judged to be inimical to the 
interests of science, or to the rights of the Uniyersity, 
were in preparation, astonished eren some of those 
friends who thought that they knew him thoroughly. 

In the winter of this year Mr. Milner was again 
alarmed by symptoms threatening serious pulmonary 
disease. His friend Mr. Wilberforoe, who was at Bath, 
urged him with much earnestness to join him at that 
place. To this arrangement, howerer, his duties as 
tutor of a college ofiered insuperable difficulties ; and 
had it been otherwise, his * mother and brother,' as he 
wrote to the same friend, made ^ their comfort depend 
■omuch upon' his ^ being with them' whencTer an 
opportunity presented itself, that he had .little leisure to 
bestow upon other friends, howeyer yslued. A danger^ 
ens illness of Mr. Wilberforce in the ensuing spring did, 
howeyer, induce Mr. Milner, oyer under the influence 
of the warmest and most affectionate feelings, to pay 
him an unexpected yisit, of which yisit Mr. Wilber^ 
force thus writes in his diary : * March 1st. Milner 
came by breakfastotime, haying put off his lectures, &c. 
out of solicitude to see how I was going on.' 

In the course of this month of June, Mr. Wilberforce^ 
haying settled himself in the house which he had for 
some summers past rented at Rayrigg, in Westmorland, 
was yisited by Mr. Milner, whom the long yacation re* 
leased, at that season, from his academical duties. 

The house at Rayrigg was filled throughout the sum- 
mer, with a continual, but eyer-changing succession of 
guests ; and it will be easily belieyed, that, in such cir^ 
cumstances, the social temperament, comprehensiye 
knowledge, and extraordinary conyersational powers 
pf Isaac Milner, were fully appreciated : had he, like 
^Johnson, been proyided witii a Boswell, a specimen of 
^ Table-talk,' perhaps almost unequalled, might haye 
been presented to the publio. 
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Mr. Pitt, who had intended to visit Rayrigg, in an 
excursion to Scotland planned during the preceding 
summer, was prevented by the pressure of public busi- 
ness from executing his purpose : but there was no lack 
of brilliant company. * The Duchess of Grordon and 
Lady Charlotte,' says Mr. Wilberforce in his diaiy, 
July drd, ' by tapping at our low window, announced 
that they had discovered our retreat, and would take no 
denial.' * * * < Milner and I went and supped 
with them at Low Wood.' * Saturday the 6th. Lord 
Camden comes to dinner.' * 7th. Balgonies came.' 
1 10th. Munoaster came.' * 11th. Milner of,' In the 
midst, however, of this gaiety, ' a perpetual round of 
disaipation,' as Mr« Wilberforce caUs it, somM serioua 
oonveisation took place between him and his friend, 
^ Milner fmd I,' says he, ^had much talk about this 
being a most improper place for me, and resolved upon 
not continuing the house.' ^ Improper,' it must have 
been for one who had ^ this summer looked for much 
9olitade and quiet ; the banks of the Thames being 
scarcely move public, than those of Windermere : * 
and, in compliance with his friend's advice, Mr. Wil- 
berforoe gave up this &vourite residence. 

Ob finally quitting Rayrigg, in the month of Oo- 
iober, Mr. Wilberforce paid a short visit to Hull ; and 
there again met Mr. Milner, who had exchanged the 
gaieties of the Westmoreland villa, for the sober duties 
or occupations of solacing his aged mother, or occasion'* 
ally assisting his brother in the business of his school. 

With reference to this meeting, Mr, Wilberforce thus 
writes in his Diary. * ♦ * « Milner s excellent advice 
at HuU, in addition to his lecture at Bayrigg, de levi«* 
tate*— ^^ Nihil enim per se amplum est, nisi in quo judidi 
ratio extat/'-*^ being a man of business, &q. May 
God enable me to profit horn his hint, and make me pro- 
peiiy grateful to him for this true proof of friendahip,' 

By receiving in this spirit these honest animadver« 
sions, Mr. Wilberforce surely gave proof, that the eon-* 
stant afiectidn of .hia friend was wortiuly bestowed. 
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CHAP. III. 
A. D. 1787—1792. 

:^BE8IDBNT OP QUBEN's COLLEGE— DEAN OP CABLI6LB. 

Bt the death of the Rev. Dr. Plumptre, in the year 
1788, the office of President of Queen's College became 
▼acant, and to this honourable situation Mr. Milner was 
elected. 

After the lapse of more than half-a-century, there 
can be no impropriety or indelicacy in stating, that, pre* 
irious to the election of Mr. Milner to the mastership, 
Queen's College had greatly declined in reputation. 
From that time, howeyer, the college, once distinguished 
by the residence of Erasmus, steadily and rapidly ad* 
yanced in character and importance. The number of 
students increased ; and, as it was the paramount desire 
of the president, that the college which he goyemed 
should yield to none in the means of instruction which 
it afforded, he introduced — ^from other colleges^ when 
necessary — ^men fitted by their abilities and acquire- 
ments for the important and responsible station of tutor ; 
and such men inyariably found in him a constant friend 
and patron. In the internal management of the college 
many abuses, sanctioned by long prescription, were re- 
formed ; and if some part of the obloquy which is too 
often the lot of those who originate important improye* 
ments, fell upon Mr. Milner, he had sufficient fortitude 
to braye opposition, and to perseyere in the course which 
he belieyed to be the path of duty. 

At this period, that portion of Mr. Milner's career 
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which may, perhaps, be more especially called his pub- 
lic LIFE, may be considered to begin ; and although 
harassed by continual attacks of ill-health, and, conse- 
quently, often almost incapacitated for duties which he, 
nevertheless, deemed himself called upon to perform, 
the remainder of his life was spent in a course of perse* 
vering exertion for the advancement of religion and 
learning, not often surpassed even by persons enjoying 
uninterrupted health and strength. 

It is, however, unnecessary here to anticipate that, of 
which the sequel of this work will afford satisfactory 
proof. In the meantime, his own letters may best carry 
forward his history* 

* I would not,' he writes to Mr. Wilberforce, on the 
16th of November, 1788, Mead the Ule I have passed 
these last ten days, for all below the moon. Ceremony 
without end, I have been very much ad cap every day 
•— ^and must continue so. I ibresee plenty of new ex-« 
penses, I promise you, which did not occur before ; but 
old Jackson * will stand in the gap, and, I think, about 
make ends meet, and that's all. 

^ Your stay at Bath, I take to be entirely uncertain 
at present, on account of the king's health ; and if it 
were not so, I have little hopes of being able to join you* 
I meant to have gone a week or two to Hull, for the 
reasons mentioned in my letter to you at York ; but even 
that plan I am not sure of being able to compass. This 
is the time of year when the college rents are settled, 
which are falling in by degrees ; and I not only aim to do 
my duty in my new situation, but wish to avoid doing 
anything that may look like neglect of business. Snah 
conduct would vex my friends, and prove a triumph to 
my opponents. 

* I dare say I deceive myself, but I have it strongly 
on my mind to lead something of a riew life, I am twre^ 
that a new situation, ae tuch^ is favourable to a change* 
All is folly, my dear friend, but the great ehange, and 

* His Jacksonian Professorship. 
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will, most assuredly, be found so at last ; but we don't 
look an ineh before us. 

* I think of Miss — often^ and of the conyersatioa 
J bare had with her. Your bodily complaints do not 
resemble mine more exactly, than many of my mental 
weaknesses resemble her's ; and I may add, that I haye 
often as little solid satis£&ction as she can have, when 
loose hands all around suppose our hearts run over with 
gaiety and spirits. 

* I am, most affectionately and truly, yours, 

' I. M.* 

At this period of Mr. Milner's life, his company was 
much sought after in the university ; ' so that,' as he 
wrote to a friend, he ^ might have spent all his evenings 
at the different lodges.' He, however, < found it neces- 
sary to avoid these firequent engagements, which would 
have been equally destructive of health, of time, and of 
xeligbus improvement.' 

During the years 1790 and 1791, Mr. Milner*s health 
was such as to render it necessary that he should be 
formally excused from the delivery of his aocostomed 
lectures as Jacksonian professor. Accordingly, a certi- 
ficate to this offset, from Sir Isaac Pennington, M.D., 
and a permission, signed by William Cooke^ Provost of 
King's College, T. Postlethwaite, Master of Trinity Col- 
lege, and William Craven, Master of St. John's College, 
gave licence to the Jacksonian professor, ' in considera- 
tion of his great diligence and punctuality in former 
years, in the discharge of his duty, and on account of 
his ill-health,' to omit his lectures in 1790, and to pro- 
cure a proper assistant or deputy, in 1791. 

At this period, Mr. Milner corresponded upon the sub- 
ject of his health with the celebrated John Hunter. 

The letters of this eminent man are as remarkable for 
their friendly sympathy, as for their professional ability. 
He writes, * I received the favour of your letter on the 
17th of last month, and, at first, was almost frightened 
to read it, and laid it down to be taken up again when 
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I conld giv« time to read and congid^ the contents. The 
case is a singular one, and is snch as (I think) no man 
can say at once, what should be done.' 

Still, howeyer, although not eompelled by any anthio* 
irity, Mr. Milner, unless absolutely incapacitated by ill* 
health, continued, with the assistance of Hoffman, the 
Grerman, to give chemical lectures, until his piomotioii 
to the deanery of Carhsle ; on which event, he, from 
principle, resigned the office of Jacksonian piofeesor. 

It is very generally known, that Dr. Milner took great 
delight in practical mechanics. So fond, indeed, was ha 
of ingenious manual labour, that ^ere was at Queen's 
Lodge, a large room, known in the &mily by the name 
of * the workshop,' fitted up with lathes, furnaces, work* 
benches, grind-stones, bellows, blow-pipes, electrical 
apparatus, &c., in which apartment, either alone, or 
with some intimate friend of corresponding tastes, he 
used frequently to employ himself in various mechanical 
operations, as well as in diymical experiments. 

Mr. Milner's thirst of knowledge was a trait in his 
character which could not escape the observation of any 
who had opportunities of associating with him ; but the 
growing influence which religious principle was, at this 
period, obtaining over his mind, was probably unknown 
even to some of his intimate friends. If what is here 
stated be thought inconsistent with the simplicity of his 
character, it should be considered, that, in addition to 
his genuine abhorrence (^ anything like ostentation in 
religious matters, he felt and retained to ihe end of his 
life, a salutary fear of saying more on such subjects 
than his feelings strictly warranted— a pernicious prac- 
tice from which he thought some truly religious persons 
not altogether free. Be this as it may, he was, at this 
time, in the habit of keeping a private diary, with a view 
to spiritual improvement ; and while, to most persons^ 
he appeared a mere man of the world, eager in the pur- 
suit of learning or preferment, he was, in truth, a hum- 
ble Christian, * hungering and thirsting after righteous- 
ness.' An extract from this diary may here be given :-!^ 
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* May 2, 1790. — How much xeason have I to be thank- 
ful, that it hath pleased Grod to lay this a£9iction of bo- 
dily sickness upon me ! Assuredly, I was going in the 
broad way to destruction. For, though there was no- 
thing openly gross or scandalous in my conduct, yet a 
very little reflection conyinoes me, that my life had 
nothing to do with that of a Christian, — God was not 
in my thoughts. I consulted self only. — I transacted 
my ordinary business with diligence and credit to my- 
self ; but the reasons of my conduct were pride, ambi- 
tion, love of reputation, hopes of advancement, and such 
like : to which, however, I may add the pleasure 1 took 
in the study and improvement of natural philosophy 
and mathematics ; but all this began and ended in self- 
gratification, and, as I had no better motives myself, it 
was impossible that I should teach others to regulate 
their conduct by superior or more holy principles than 
the above-mentioned — ^love of fame, of consequence, and 
of advancement, and the prospect of much mental plea- 
sure in study. But how self-condemned do I appear, 
when I recollect that, all the while, / knew better 
things ! There is some excuse for numbers that live 
around me and with me — they have never been in 
the way of true instruction ; whereas I have been ac* 
quainted with evangelical truth for many years, and yety 
in defiance of conviction, I have gone on for years break- 
ing Grod's commandments, and encouraging others to do 
so by my example. O Lord, forgive me! and have 
mercy on thine afflicted servant ! Oh ! let my mouth 
be stopped, and let me never say, that Thou dealest 
hardly with me, in continuing the pains of my body/ 

The intervals of leisure which, in the spring of the year 
1791, Mr. Milner's various duties as president of a col- 
lege and a public lecturer allowed him, seem to have 
been principally employed in mechanical and philoso- 
phical pursuits. This appears from several passages in 
his letters. Thus, on the 29th of April, he writes from 
Queen's Lodge, ^ I have been here now for some weeks, 
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working exceedingly haid— for working agrees very 
well with me, when the weather is not too hot — it 
amuses, and it tends to lessen nenrosities, and to dull 
pain, &c., and I see plainly that I must reckon upon 
being an invalid ;' and again, to another friend^ ' In 
good truth there is scarce a day passes, but 1 think of 
you many times ; and this without any manner of com- 
pliment ; for there is constantly rising either some new 
difficulty, or I want some new tool, or some instruction 
how to use the tools I have ; insomuch, that were an 
intelligent adviser at hand, I should feel the comfort of 
him to a very great degree.' Again, to Mr. Ludlam, ' I 
have been a great dabbler in air-pumps, and have spent 
s great deal of money on them. I have now one by me^ 
which cost ^60 and upwards, exclusive of the apparatus 
—and yet they are all defective, at least when com- 
pared and measiired by my fancies.' * * ^ On reading 
over this letter, I am quite ashamed of the trouble I 
give you : but they are hobby-horses, and there is no 
saying what lengths a man will not go, to gratify him- 
self in such cases. 

In accordance with his usual custom, Mr. Milner 
passed the summer of this year with his aged mother, 
his brother, and his other relatives at Hull. 

With reference especially to this visit of Mr. Milner 
to his brother Joseph, a surviving friend of both these 
exceUent men has communicated to me the following 
interesting reminiscences and observations : — ' My first 
recollections of Dean Milner correspond nearly with the 
date of his appointment to the Deanery. In common 
with the other pupils of the late Rev. Joseph Milner, I 
had sometimes the opportunity of seeing him, (the 
Dean) on his visits to his brother. Among his places 
of quiet exercise, was the garden behind the Grammar 
School, overlooked by one of the school-room windows ; 
and such was the high respect which, on account of his 
^neral fame, we entertained for him, that it was always 
a gratification to us to see him there. Independently 
also of his general reputation, it was impossible even 
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for a Bchool-boy to look at him without feeling tbat he 
was no ordinarf man. 

^ During the seyere illness of Joseph Milner toward 
the end of 1791, the class to which I belonged waa oc- 
casionally received by him in his bed-room. This cir- 
cnmstance, together with other occurrences connected 
with his illness, enabled us to contemplate the Dean, 
who was very assiduous in attending upon his brother, 
in a new light : and, although we saw and heard but 
little of what passed in the chamber of sickness, wa 
were much struck by the peculiarly afiectionate man«> 
ner in which he addressed the sufferer ; and even by the 
subdued tones of his voice : nor did it escape our obser- 
vation how carefully he seemed to think of all such ap- 
pliances, however minute, as were calculated in any way 
to minister to the comfort of his patient. 

* The events of a later period exhibited to me this part 
of Dean Milner's character, when I could observe it 
more distinctly, and fully confirmed the impressions of 
my youth. 

* During my school-boy days, I am not aware that I 
was personally known to Dr. Milner ; but soon after I 
went to college he sent for me to his lodge ; and conti- 
nued, at intervals, while I was an undergraduate, to 
show that he had not forgotten me. At a later period 
I was favoured with frequent opportunities of seeing 
him : and the effect has been to fix indelibly in my 
mind the deepest feelings of affectionate respect and 
veneration for his character.' 

The commencement of the Cambridge term called 
Mr. Milner to college at the usual time ; and, in the 
month of December, he was nominated to the <^gnified 
station of Dean of Carlisle, vacant by the recent death 
ofDr. Ekins. 

For this preferment he was chiefly indebted to the 
active kindness of his friend, Dr. Pretyman,* Bishop of 
Lincoln; who, before his elevation to the episcopal 

* Afterwards Dt, l^omline. 
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'bench, had been tutor to Mr. Pitt. * The bishop/ writes 
Mr. Milner to Mr. Wilberforoe, in a letter dated * finll, 
Dec. 3, 179I9' ' espoused my cause with such a glow of 
Mandship as is never to be forgotten. In short, he said, 
^ he should never rest ^R he saw me settled in a com- 
fortable income.'' ' Mr. Milner proceeds to say, that, 
in consequence of the Bishop of Lincoln's representa- 
tions to Mr. Pitt, he had himself receiyed, from the 
Prime Minister, ^a most handsome and substantial 
letter,' informing him, that he had been recommended 
to his Majesty for the vacant deanery of Carlisle. 

In the midst of the brilliant prospects which now ap- 
peared to open upon Mr. Milner, promoted as he was to 
the high situations of President of Queen's College and 
Dean of Carlisle, he was at this time suffering, besides 
bodily indisposition, very great distress of mind, on ac- 
count of the dangerous illness of his revered and dearly- 
beloved brother. The following extract from a letter 
addressed by him to his Mead, Mr. Hey, on the 28th 
of November, 1791, exhibits, in so true and strong a 
light, the exquisite tenderness of his heart--4L quality 
often quite unobsCTved by persons who saw and knew 
him only in the ordinary intercourse of society — ^that 
although certainly written in the most unrestrained 
confidence, it may be here, properly, inserted. 

Speaking of his brother's illness, Mr. Milner thus ex- 
presses himself:—* 

* My heart is almost broken : I neither eat nor sleep ; 
and unless it please Grod to enable me to submit more 
eahnly, I shall, assuredly, be oyerset. My dear friend, 
you are a father, and know how to feel tenderly — Oh ! 
my dear and only brother I who hast comforted me so 
often in my sufieringst * ♦ * The last time I 
saw him, I told him, I saw plainly, that I had not 
learned to submit to God's dispensations : he said, ^ The 
thing is, Isaac, you don't make God your aummum 
hanum." ' 

This extract surely displays, in a most affeetiDg man- 
ner, the tender love of Mr. Milner towards his brothex- 
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Joseph, and the anxiety of that brother, in the midst of 
his own affliction, to confirm in Isaac, a practical ac- 
quaintance with those Christian principles which alone 
can produce true resignation to the will of God, and 
consequent calmness under the most painful dbpensa-^ 
tions of his providence. 

The following entry appears in Mr. Wilberforce's 
Diary, December 13th, 1791 : * Received a most affect- 
ing letter from Milner about his brother/ 

Of this * most affecting letter,' dated * Hull, Decem- 
ber dd, 1791,' we have seen, that the first part related 
to Mr. Milner's presentation to the deanery of Carlisle. 

After expressing, in that letter, his fears, that some 
* journeys and ceremonies,'* would be * necessary by 
and by ;' and that * a doctor s degree ' would be * need- 
ful, or at least proper,' Mr. Milner quits the subject of 
his new appointment, and turns to one much nearer to 
his heart. He proceeds thus : 

^ My health has suffered very severely by the bitterest 
affliction I ever experienced in my life. My brother 
was seized, a fortnight ago, with a fever, pleurisy, and 
spitting of blood. All this, added to his naturally asth- 
matical state, put his life, for some days, in the most 
imminent danger. I consider his situation as still criti- 
cal, though the disease ceases to be called acute. I hope 
God will be gracious, and permit his continuance a littie 
longer with us ; but I verily believe, his lungs are so 
much impaired, that he will never be able to do business 
again. The fact is, he is worn out with labouring in the 
best of causes : he never could be induced to spend a 

« Of these ' ceremonies/ one was an appearance at court. On his 
first presentation to George III, on occasion of his advancement to 
the Deanery, the Monarch, with the discriminating tact which dis- 
tingnished him, sarprised Mr. Milner by an allusion to his brother 
Joseph. * What I brother at Hull, eh T Brother at Hull f * On some 
subsequent occasion, when going to court bad long ceased to be felt 
by him as matter of novelty. Dean Milner astonished, and doubtless 
shocked the royal attendants, who had annoyed him during some mo- 
ments, by passing along their line the cry of ' The Dean of Carlisle's 
carriage,' by turning round upon them and ezdaiming, * Yoa rascals I 
I have no carriage,' 
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moment idle. I never saw his equal in that respect ; 
and I hare long wished to see him relieved from a load 
of business, particularly the school-teaching ; (you may 
remember I mentioned this to you, as well as my fears 
concerning him, many years ago,) and I have wished 
for it with much greater earnestness than ever I did any 
thing for myself. My fear now is, that preaching at 
High Church* will be too much for him ; but this must 
be considered, if he should recover. At present he is 
confined to his chamber, and likely to continue there. 

* You know the terms my brother and I have lived 
on, from in£Eincy. You must also be aware of the great 
comfort he has been to me, as an affectionate Mend 
and faithful adviser, during my long illness. Judge, 
my dear friend, what I must have felt on the prospect 
of seeing him snatched away. My aged mother is so 
afflicted, that, * * * yi short, without the posi- 
tive interference of God's all-supporting hand, I must 
inevitably have sunk, if the prospect had still darkened. 

< I never felt thus on my own account. I applied at 
the throne of grace, with all the steadiness and fervour 
I could muster : but I told my brother, that I saw 
plainly, I had not learned to submit to the Divine will. 
^The thing is, Isaac,' said he, when at worst, ^you 
don't make God your summum bonum.* Oh ! my dear 
friend, the views of religion concerning which you and 
I have so often conversed, are the only ones that can 
help in time of need. May God, of his infinite mercy, 
grant that you and I may truly and practically become 
acquainted with them. How necessary is the rod of 
correction ! it leads to self-examination. I remember 
you always affectionately. 

*L M. 

• The admonition of Joseph Milner to his brother, 
^ Isaac, you don't make God your summum honumy 

* The church of the Holy Trinity, at Hall. Tvhere Mr. Joseph 
Milner was» at this time, afternoon-lecturer, was commonly called 
High Church. 

D 3 
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whieh seems' to hare made a deep impressiga upon that 
brother's mind^ is here mentioned to Mr. WiU^erforce, 
in almost the same terms which Mr» Mihier had em- 
ployed in his letter to Mr« Hey, of the preceding No- 
vember. 

* Withregard to Mr. Milner^^ promotion to the deanery 
of Carlisle, it has been insinuated by one of the 
numerous biographers, of the late Dr. Paley,* that that 
eminent man felt some degree of jealousy and dissatis- 
faction upon the appointment. Nothing, apparently^ 
can be further from the truth. ^ So far was he/ says 
his son, the Bey. Edmund Faley, *fr6m tuipeeiing^ 
much less from being conscious, that Dr. Milner was 
preferred before himself, that he came into his house 
one day much delighted with the news being announced 
of their new dean, as it opened a prospect of their 
having so eminent a man amongst them. He said, he 
could not have been better pleased, except it had been 
himself.' 

Mr. Milner was formally appointed to the Deanery of 
Carlisle on the dOth day of January, 1792 ; but being 
prevented by illness from being installed in his new 
dignity in person, the ceremony of iustaUation was, 
with the consent of the bishopt, who had himself been 
consecrated to the See of Carlisle during the same year, 
performed by proxy. 

In a letter of nearly the same date, Dr. Paley thus 
writes to a friend : ' We have got a new dean, a great 
friend of Mr. Sheepshanks and Mr. Carlyle, and a man 
of great reputation, so that the appointment gives us 
great satisfaction.' Dr. Paley left Carlisle about three 
years after the appointment of Mr. Milner to the 
deanery. So that, as Mr. Edmund Paley, in his life of 
his father, observes, these eminent men had not much 
opportunity of forming a very intimate acquaintance. 
They met, however, frequently, both in public and in 
private ; and» in particular, the dean is said to have 

* Meadley. f The present Lord Archbishop of York. 
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occasionally, attended a meeting oonsisting of a few 
literary men, who assembled altemately, on the Sun- 
day eveningSy at each other's residences, for the pur- 
pose of discussing, in an easy way, such religious sub- 
jects as circumstances might suggest; Dr. Paley's 
good-humoured pleasantry upon the occasion of Dr. Mil- 
ner's promotion to the Deanery, has been often repeated. 
^ What I ' said he, at their ^rst meeting, ^ Father a 
Quaker, and son a Dean 4.' ^ 

It is impossible to read the congratulatory letters, at 
this pemod. addressed to Dean Milner, without at the 
same time commiserating his afflicted condition both 
of body and mind. 

Two distinguishing characteristics were, however, 
observable, throughout the whole of Dr. Milner's life. 
Bodily sufferings did not diminidi the energy of his 
mind ; and he was ever ready, whatever might be his 
own position, or circumstances, .to sympatluze with, 
and to assist his friends* 

Mr. Wilberforce was, at this time, actively engaged 
in the great cause of the slave-trade abolition ; and his 
e£Forts were constantly encouraged by the solid and 
well-directed advice of Dean Milner* 

The revolutionary spirit which was, at this period, 
raging in France, had, in some measure, infected our 
own country; and, as it could not be denied, that 
among the friends of abolition, there were some who 
held revolutionary opinions, many supperten of the 

* I bave often heard Dean Milner allude to his father's secession 
from the Society of Frimds. He used to speak of it as a strong proof 
of his fattier's * plain sense,* that, after he became a man, and I think, 
after he was married, he was so struck with the absurditf (as it ap^ 
peared to him) of meeting: together on Sundays, and Maying and doia^ 
voTHiKO, especially upon comparing this with the Church way of 
proceeding, that, without consulting any body, 'he went and got Urn- 
self baptized. I particularly remember the Dean's description of his 
father's notion of the Church Service :—< You confess your sins to- 
gether—pray to Qod, and praise him for his mercieih— hear a couple of 
chapters in the Bible read— and perhaps sing a Psalm or two. Afber- 
wanlfl^a clergyman gets up and gives yon instruction and good 
advice ) and this,' his father used to add, ' is so much more reatonabU 
than the Quaker way of gohig on.* 
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slave-trade took an unfair advantage of this dream- 
stance, by branding with the name of Jacobin every 
friend of the abolition cause. 

Early in the month of April, the dean, who had 
constantly stirred up his friend to continued exertions 
in the slave-trade cause, again wrote to him in the fol- 
lowing terms, on the occasion of his having carried his 
motion for the gradual abolition of that detestable traffic. 

* I thought of you most unremittingly the whole day 
of April 2nd, and a good deal of the night ; which, to 
me, was a very restless one. I bless Grod, and surely 
you have great reason to be thankful, that it pleases 
Him to endow you with so much bodily energy, that 
you are able to exert your talents so steadily, and for 
so long a time, on such great occasions. Greater occa- 
sions can hardly ever occur, and I think there can 
be no doubt that you have gained some ground ; though 
I find many people think otherwise. On the first view 
I thought so too, but on reading the debates I am satis^ 
fied that much ground is gained, as far as respects pub- 
lic opinion ; the opposers are plainly overawed and 
ashamed. The worst circumstance is this * * *. 
Nobody thinks well of him. Duplicity and artifice are 
believed to be parts of his character ; he is judged to do 
what he does, unwillingly, and with design, in the 
worst sense. Ne graverU upon my making these ob- 
servations on him. I know he says, you have as pure 
a heart as ever inhabited a human breast. Such things 
you can withstand, but there is a stream of more deli- 
cate applause, which is likely to have more effect, and 
against which it is more difficult to guard.' 

On the 2drd of this month, Mr. Dundas brought for- 
ward his resolutions for a gradual abolition. * After a 
hard struggle,' as Mr. Wilberforce writes, he and his 
friends succeeded in fixing the period of the abolition 
for January 1st, 1796, Mr. Dundas having proposed 
1800. On this return. Dean Milner wrote to Mr. Wil- 
berforce in the following terms of encouragement and 
congratulation. 
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- * Not long ago I had no expectation of saccess respect- 
ing the slave-trade; then again, you seemed to be 
carrying everything ; and now, we are down in the 
mouth again, both because four years are allowed, and 
because there seems the greatest danger from the House 
of Lords. However, you have great reason to be thank- 
ful, for God seems to bless your labours ; and, as I re- 
member I told you long ago, if you carry this point in 
your whole life, that life will be far better spent than 
in being prime minister many years.' 

In the summer of this year. Dean Milner proceeded 
to the degree of Doctor in Divinity, and spent, as was 
his custom, some part of the long vacation with his re- 
latives at Hull. During all such visits he frequently 
. took occasion to look in upon the school where he had 
formerly been usher ; and, as a still surviving pupil of 
Joseph Milner bears witness, * he was always a great 
favourite with the boys, teaching and conversing with 
them in a pleasant affable manner.' 

Towards the close of this year. Dr. Milner was 
elected to the office of Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity. Before, however, proceeding to the account of his 
Vice-Chancellorship, which was distinguished by some 
very remarkable occurrences, it will be proper to intro- 
duce, from a letter to William Hey, Esq. of Leeds, a 
few extracts, which may tend to place in its true ligjit 
a part of Dr. Milner's conduct, which has been some- 
times animadverted upon with much illiberality. 

* Hull, September 22, 1792. 
* Dear Sir, 

' There is nothing which for a long time has been 
more upon my mind, and which I have more ardently 
wished for, than to be. able to attend divine service. 
Not only the general reasons make this an object to me, 
but also some additional reasons peculiar to my cir- 
cumstances. 

' For example, it is exceedingly desirable, that, as 
Master of Queen's College, I should be able, along with 
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the College, to be present at daily prayers, in our pri- 
vate chapel. I always used to be a regular attendant. 

^ 2ndly. It is equally desirable that I should attend 
the Cathedral at Carlisle during my residence there in 
the summer. 

* 3rdly. It is not improbable, but that^ next Noyem- 
l)er, I may be elected Vice-Chancellor ; and then, I 
ought to attend St. Mary's twice every Sunday, and 
also the congregations in the. Senate House. 

* Yet I have never been able to attend divine service 
at any one of these places, since my illness in March, 
1789, without very great injury ; nor do I wonder much 
at it, considering the nature of the paroxysms to which 
I am subject.' 

Here follows an account of the writer's indisposition, 
which appears to have been of an aguish nature ; of his 
sometimes * falling to work, and working for hours with 
a file, harder than any smith in the town,' for the pur- 
pose of ^ acquiring heat,' and, at other times, of hii^ 
being unable ^ to walk a few times across the room,' 
without being * bathed in immoderate perspiration.' 
He proceeds thus : / 

' From such accounts as these, added to my former 
accounts, judge you, whether, under these circumstan- 
ces, I ought to attempt, in case I should be elected Vice- 
Chancellor, to sit motionless twice in a day, in a cold 
church, in the month of November. 

* Dr. Jowett has kindly undertaken to attempt 
either to get me totally excused, or to effect some ar- 
rangement that will make the matter easier to me. 

^ One or more certificates of my situation from medi- 
cal gentlemen, will be useful. If you think you can 
properly give me one, I shall be obHged to you to do 
so. Dr. Jowett will explain to you whalj sort of a cer- 
tificate is necessary. 

^ I request no account to be given of me but what is 
most strictly true. But the points that are to be par- 
ticularly cleared up are these : 

* 1st. That this complaint ia not of that class which 
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IS properly called nervous or hypochondriaeal, and in 
\?liich business, and plenty of exercise in the open air, 
is recommended. Yet I do not wonder that such an 
idea is gone forth respecting me : because I now look 
well, and am always in good spirits when I th appear 
in public. This idea cannot be done away with, by 
anything / can say ; and is only to be opposed by pjro* 
fessional opinions. 

. ' 2ndly. The other &ct to be insisted upon, and 
clearly set forth, is, my incapacity for bearing the open 
air, or the air of rooms not constantly warmed by fires. 
. . . My present state is certainly a complication ; viz. 
the relics of a severe ague, combined with a constitu- 
ilonal afifection of twenty years' standing. This affec- 
tion you have seen a great deal of in my case ; and you 
know, nobody was more active than I was, or used more 
exercise in the open idr, of various kinds. I rode on 
horseback as long as I could, and every morning before 
breakfast, and in all weathers. Afterwards, I got into 
a phaeton, &c. 

* The other part of my complaint, viz. the aguish 
affection, you have not seen so much of; yet you have 
heard of me from others, and, I think from Dr. B— , 
who once told me, that he had conversed with you par- 
ticularly, concerning this peculiar incapacity of bearing 
the open air. 

^ You are to put these things together, and to judge 
for yourself whether you can certify what you believe 
to be my case ; and in such a way as to enforce the 
truth, and thereby undo any conception of this sort ; 
viz. that I only want resolution to go out, and, that any 
of&ce that obliged me to go out, would do me good. 
^ I am affectionately yours, 

^ Isaac Milnsb.' . 
To WiUiam Heyy Esq, 

Every candid person must feel the force of this letter ; 
to which Mr. Hey returned the following answer :— 
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alarming degree, tainted the English population i and 
the northern counties had by no means escaped the 
virulent infection. Early in December, Dr. Milner 
thus wrote to Mr. Wilberfbrce : — * At Carlisle we 
had many reports concerning tumults and sedition, 
and the affair seemed to be of considerable magnitude. 
Some few gentlemen, I understand, are disposed to 
favour French principles ; Mr. — r- has considerable 
influence in promoting this sort of work by his conr 
versation, which has a strong tendency to destroy 
all subordination, and to bring rulers, of every do- 
scription, into contempt. He is. naturally very good- 
tempered, and my stay there was short. These two 
circumstances alone prevented our coming to a ruptuce. 
I have given myself little or no concern about politics, 
for years ; but of late, the aspect has been so black, 
that I could not help attending to our future prospects, 
with some anxiety. 

^ Supposing Fox to oppose^ I think it well, at this 
critical moment, that he has gone so far. There is scarce 
one of his old fnends here at Cambridge, who is not 
disposed to give him up ; and most say, that he is mad* 
I think of him much as I always did : I still doubt 
whether he has bad principles, but I think it pretty 
plain, that he has none ; and I suppose he is ready for 
whatever turns up. The tide at present seems setting 
strongly in support of Government, among all ranks. 
I believe this arises, in great measure, from the alarm 
of the moment ; and when that is over, or abates, I 
fear the democratic principles will be found to hiive 
firmer roots.' 

The University annals for the year 1792 close with 
the re-election of Mr. Pitt, as its representative in par- 
liament. The critical position, however, of public 
afiairs, at this period, prevented Mr. Pitt, as he wrote 
to Dr. Milner, from being present on the day of olectioxu 
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CHAP. IV. 
A. D. 1793— 1794. 

KXPtJLSION OF MB» FRENB — RESIDENCE AT CARLISLE 
— ^THE CHURCH HISTORY. 

The occnrrenoss which distinguished and rendered 
peculiarly responsible the vice-chancellorship of Dr. 
Milner, were the trial and expulsion from the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, of WiUiam Frend, A.M. and Fellow 
of Jesus College. 

During some years past, a party of men in the Uni- 
versity, entertaining Socinian principles, had been en- 
deavouring to propagate their pernicious doctrines. 
Although professing themselves members, and being, 
in some cases, clergymen of the Church of England, and 
as such, having subscribed to her Articles, these per- 
sons, a leader among whom was Mr. Frend, did not 
hesitate to attempt to subvert the £uth to which they 
were thus solemnly pledged. Mr. Frend went so far as to 
publish and circulate within the precincts of the Univer-f 
sity, a pamphlet of so obnoxious acharacter, that the Vice- 
chancellor was called upon to exert the authority en- 
trusted to him, for the suppression of conduct so flagrant. 
Of the judicial proceedings in this remarkable trial— 
a trial protracted, by the artiflces of the defendant, to 
the utmost possible length — and of the circumstances 
which led to those. proceedings, a very brief account 
may here be sufficient- 
Mr. Frend having published and circulated within 
the University an irreligious and seditious pamphlet, 
entitled Peace mid Union reeommended ta the associated 
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bodies of Republicans and AntURepuhlicans, a meetings 
consisting of the master of the college and the major 
part of the resident fellows, was held at Jesus Lodge 
on the 22nd of Fehruary, 1798, and the following reso- 
lution drawn up: 

* Resolved, That a pamphlet, entitled Peace and 
Union, ^c. lately published by W. Frend, A.M., Fellow 
of this college, appears to us to have been written with the 
evil intent of prejudicing the clergy in the eyes of the 
laity ; of degrading in the public esteem the doctrines 
and rites of the Established Church ; and of disturbing 
the harmony of society. And, that, as we feel it to be 
our particular duty to disavow principles calculated to 
mislead the minds of young men entrusted to our care, 
a copy of the said pamphlet be sent both to the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University, and to the Visitor of the 
College, inclosed in a letter to each, expressing our 
disapprobation of the opinions therein delivered, and 
humbly requesting them to take such measures as, in 
their judgment, may appear most proper for the eflFec- 
tual suppression of their dangerous tendency.* * * 

Of the exertions used by Dr. Milner to procure, with 
respect to every part of this important transaction, the 
very best advice, the numerous letters which still exist, 
from the most eminent legal authorities of the day, 
afford sufficient evidence. In this affair, as in every 
other, the conduct of which was committed to him. 
Dr. Milner spared no labour which might qualify him 
to perform, in the best possible maimer, the duty 
required of him. 

On the 4th of March, 179{>, a meeting, composed of 
the persons who had signed the resolution already re- 
corded, and of other members of the Senate, amounting 
in all to the number of twenty-seven, took place at the 
Vice-Chancellor's lodge at Queen's ; and by this meet- 
ing — ^the members composing which were known in the 
University by the name of " the Twenty-seven" — ^it 
was determined, that proceedings against Mr. Frend 
should be instituted in the Vice-Chancellor^s Court. 
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On the 2drd of April a citation was accordingly served 
upon William Frend, summoning him to appear before 
the yice-Chancellor at his next court, to be held on the 
3rd day of the May next following, then and there to 
answer to the accusation preferred against him of hav- 
ing violated the statutes of the University, by the pub- 
lication and dispersion, within its precincts, of the 
pamphlet entitled Peace and Union. 

Mr. Frend appeared, as summoned ; and after a full, 
deliberate, and impartial trial, was convicted of the 
charge brought against him. He refused to retract or 
confess his error, and sentence was consequently pro- 
nounced upon him by the Yice-Ghancellor, on the Idth 
day of May, in the following terms : — 

* I, Isaac Milner, D. D., Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge, do decree and pronounce, that 
William Frend, Master of Arts, and Fellow of Jesus 
College, having offended against the statute * de Conci- 
onibusy ^c.y by writing a pamphlet, entitled Peace and 
Uniotiy &c. and by publishing the same within the 
University of Cambridge, and having refused to retract 
and confess his error and temerity, in the manner pre- 
scribed to him by me the Vice-Chancellor, with the 
assent of the major part of the Heads of Colleges, has 
incurred the penalty of the statute, and that he is there- 
fore banished from this University. 

(Signed) * Isaac Milner, Y. C. &c.' 

From this decision, Mr. Frend appealed to the Senate ; 
but Dr. Milner, acting with his accustomed prudence 
and foresight, had not pronounced judgment, without 
first, as has been already intimated, availing himself of the 
best advice which could be obtained. The highest legal 
authorities had concurred in his view of the meaning of 
the particular statutes against which Mr. Frend had 
offended ; the sentence pronounced by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor was confirmed by the Court of Delegates, and 
the offender wai3 compelled to quit the University. 
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It is almost needless to say, that both at the time and 
afterwards, Dr. Milner was, in some quarters, much 
censured for the decided and conscientious part which 
he had acted ^ but his conduct upon this occasion com- 
manded the universal approbation of all the friends of 
religion and social order. 

During the long vacation of this year, Joseph Milner 
visited his brother at Cambridge. A letter which he 
wrote from thence to his friend Mr. Stillingfleet, con- 
tains a slight notice of Mr. Frend's trial ; and, like all 
Joseph Milner^s letters, is valuable and interesting. It 
treats, at some length, of the state of religion at Cam- 
bridge at that period, and of Mr. Simeon's ministry, but 
an extract only can be given. 

^ I preached yesterday to a serious congregation at 
Simeon's church, in the morning, and heard him preach 
a &ithful discourse in the evening. I regret that I shall 
lose his company so soon : he is going to Portsmoutlu 
My brother joins with me in best respects to you. He 
is as well as one can expect after so much fatigue. You 
have heard, I suppose, that Frend is foiled repeatedly ; 
first, by the Vice-Chancellor's Court, and then by the 
unanimous voice of the Court of Delegates. It will do 
some good here ; even his arrogant and unchristian con- 
duct will not be without its fruits. This place has 
obtained more evangelical means since I was here last. 
There is now Simeon ; and it is to be regretted that his 
congregation is not so large as were to be wished. Of 
those, however, who do attend, there are a number of 
solid Christians ; and whether Grod may please again to 
make this place a nursery for the gospel, as doubtless it 
was in a very high degree at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, we know not. But times are different. Then, 
persons of rank and eminence, some of them at least, 
attended to the gospel ; now, in general, the lower 
orders only regard such things, and the great and the 
high have, all over Europe, forgotten that they have 
souls. It the more becomes us, my dear friend, to 
watch and pray ; it is an hour of temptation. ^^ Set a 
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watch over my mouth that I offend not with my 
tongue ; let me not eat of their dainties/* I feel need 
to pray continually, lest I be carried away even by the 
civilities of the world. We began as despised preachers 
of Jesus ; in meekness and simplicity may we continue 
so to the end, and nourish our own souls with the doc- 
trine which we preach to others. 

^ How is your health, and that of Mrs. Still. ? I beg 
my love to her.' ♦♦•♦♦*«< My own 
hejedth, I thank God, is pretty good ; and I seem to 
have a prospect of more preaching while here ; I hope 
you also find opportunities to speak for " Him who 
loved us." To him, I recommend you and yours ; not 
forgetting Edward ; may he pray, and be laborious. 
* I am, dear Still., 
* Always yours, affectionately, 

* J. MiLNER. 

^ To the Rev. James Stillingfleel/^ 

The notice of Mr. Simeon contained in this letter, 
coming, as it does, from such a source, cannot fail to be 
interesting to the vast numbers of Cambridge students, 
still living, who, in later years enjoyed the privilege of 
attending upon the ministry of that most laborious and 
useful servant of God. 

It was not till the month of December, in this year, 
that Dr. Milner was enabled to take formal possession 
of his deanery of Carlisle, by reading prayers in the 
Cathedral. This appears from a memorandum attested 
by the signatures of William Paley, and two other 
persons. 

In reference to this transaction, I may quote a pas- 
sage extracted from a letter written to myself by a 
friend of Dr. Milner, very lately deceased : — 

<The Dean "read in" upon Advent Sunday, 1793. 
I was then nine years old, and was wonderfully struck 
with his majestic appearance, and his manner of reading 
the lesson for the day. (Isaiah iii.) Dr. Paley stood 
on the south jside of the communion-table, without 

E 
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taking part in the service. Standing near the dean, he 
appeared like a little boy. The bishop preached/ 

Thus commenced Dr. Milner's personal connection 
with the city of Carlisle— a connection, which was 
doubtless, by the blessing of God, rendered instrumental 
to the salvation of many souls. 

The year 1794, with the exception of those months 
during which, as dean, he was required to reside at 
Carlisle, was spent by Dr. Milner in the yigorous dis* 
charge of his duties as President of Queen's College, 
* A head of a college,' to use his own words, in a letter 
to the late Rev. William Richardson, of York, * is sup- 
posed to have little or nothing to do ; so,' continues Dr. 
Milner, ^ I once thought : but he has all the property 
of the college to manage ; and, what is far worse, he 
has the tempers of parents and guardians to humour 
about their children and wards. He has abundance of 
letters to write, and is exposed to many temptations.' 
The truth of this representation will, probably, be ac- 
knowledged by all whose experience qualifies them to 
form a judgment upon the subject in question ; but, 
with regard to some branches of the duty of a head of 
a college. Dr. Milner's warm and benevolent heart per- 
haps induced him to bestow upon them even more care 
than his situation might be supposed to render absolutely 
incumbent upon him* 

The beneficial regulations which he introduced re- 
specting the class of students called Sizars have been 
already adverted to ; but besides these general improve- 
ments, some of which were, doubtless, suggested to him 
by the recollection of the degrading services which he 
had himself, in the early part of his academical career, 
been called upon to perform. Dr. Milner constantly ex- 
ercised a conscientious superintendence over the conduct 
of all the young men belonging to his college, and 
actively interested himself in the welfare of such as gave 
any promise of future eminence. 

It would be indelicate to mention, in support of this 
stat^iqenty the names of living persons ; but there can 
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be no impropriety in adducing^ in proof of it| the name 
of one eminent and excellent man, who, if he were yet 
aliye, would be among the most anxious to do justice to 
the memory of Dr. Milner in this particular. The late 
Dr. Buchanan, who was sent to the University of Gam- 
bridge by the Christian liberality of Henry Thornton, 
Esq. was entered at Queen's College, * chiefly because 
Mr. Thornton was acquainted with the President, and 
thought that circumstance might be advantageous to 
him.' The correctness of this opinion of the late Bfr. 
Henry Thornton was demonstrated on various occasions 
in the course of Dr. Buchanan's life : and it would be 
easy to cite the names of many other eminent and 
excellent persons, to whose success in life Dr. Mil- 
ner, by the £uthful performance of his duties as head of 
a coll^^, and by his subsequent advice and influence^ 
mainly contributed. 

In the long vacation of this year Dr. Milner enjoyed, 
as usual, the company of his brother ; being his guest 
at Hull, and his host at Carlisle. Joseph Milner, who 
had already distinguished himself as an author, by his 
able defence of revealed truth against the insinuations 
and misrepresentations of Gibbon and of Hume, was 
now about to publish the first volume of his History of 
the Church of Christ ; a work of which the author's 
own account gives the best idea. * It is certain,' says 
he, * that from our Saviour's time to the presenl^ there 
have ever been persons whose dispositions and lives have 
been formed by the rules of the New Testament : men 
who have been real^ not merely nominal Christians : 
who believed the doctrines of the gospel, loved them, be- 
cause of their divine excellency, and sufiPered gladly 
'^ the loss of all things, that they might win Christ and 
be found in him." * It is the history of these men 
which I propose to write.' 

In the preparation of the subsequent volumes of this 
history for publication, Joseph Milner was assisted by 
his brother the Dean; who, however, suggested few 

•PhU.Ui.8,9. 
E 2 
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alterations except such as related merely to style. It 
cannot be doubted, that by the reading of the manuscript 
sheets of this work with their author, he imbibed much 
of that taste for ecclesiastical history which, joined to 
his own learning and ability, eminently qualified him 
to carry forward the design of the deceased historian. 

In common with every lover of his country. Dr. Mil- 
ner, at this period, felt much anxiety concerning the 
state of public affairs. 

On most points his sentiments were in accordance 
with those of Mr. Wilberforce ; but there were subjects 
respecting which he differed from his friend. ■ 

Actuated, unquestionably, by the most conscien- 
tious motives, Mr; Wilberforce, about this time, with- 
drew his support from Mr. Pitt respecting the con- 
tinuance of the war, and on the occasion of the meeting 
of Parliament, on the 2nd of January, 1795, appeared 
in open opposition by moving an amendment to the 
address. He, afterwards, repeatedly divided with the 
party in opposition, and * it was not without pain, that 
he heard Mr. Fox, in a friendly visit which he paid 
him about this time, express a confident expectation of 
his speedy enrolment in their ranks.' * The same rea- 
sons also which led the opposition party to claim him 
as their own, rendered him suspected by the bulk of 
sober-minded men.' * Your friend Mr. Wilberforce,' 
said Mr. Wyndham to Lady Spencer, * will be very 
happy any morning to hand your ladyship to the guil- 
lotine.' ^ And others, less violent than Mr. Wyndham, 
partook in a great measure of the same suspicions.' * 
Under these circumstances. Dr. Milner, frequently by 
letter, addressed his friend in a tone of fHendly advice ; 
for instance : * The opposition,' wrote Dr. Milner, * will 
rejoice either in getting you virtually to their side, or 
in ruining you in the public opinion ; and further, say 
or think what you will, I am sure it will not be long 
before there will be a coldness between you and the 

* life of WUberforce> VoL II. 
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government. Both opposition and your disgusted frienda 
of administration, are inclined to admit a notion, that 
you are endeavouring to raise a consequential party of 
your own ; and, on that score, both sides will concur in 
having a fling at you.' 

A short time before the meeting of Parliament, Dr Mil- 
ner wrote to Mr. Wilberforce a letter, containing the fol- 
lowing acute and pertinent suggestions : * I do not per- 
ceive the nature of the opposition to Pitt which you are 
likely to make. Weigh it well, my dear friend. I hope you 
will not prove a dupe to the dishonest opposition, who 
will be glad to make use of you in hunting down Pitt, 
and for no other purpose. AH will not be so sincere as 
you will be ; nor will they be proof against the artifices 
of Fox, Sheridan, &c. You may, I see clearly, raise a 
phalanx, but it may turn out, that you will not be able 
to direct its motions. I speak plainly, because I wish 
well to the country, and love you personally.' 

On the 4th of January, after Mr. Wilberforce had 
taken the decisive step of moving an amendment to the 
address. Dr. Milner wrote to him in the following truly 
friendly and Christian manner : * I think that you are 
in a very critical situation, both as to the general good 
or bad effect, which your conduct may produce in 
national afiBairs, and also in regard to the judgment 
which will be formed of you personally. On Friday 
night I read over the debates ; and I can truly say, I 
never was so much concerned about politics in my life ; 
I was quite low, and so I continue. There was not any 
one of the speeches that I liked. In the first place, I 
never conceived, that you had intended to take so de- 
cided a part in this business as to lead the opposition 
against Pitt. There is not the slightest doubt but you 
will be represented as having gone over to the opposi- 
tion, nor will it be easy to do away the impression ; 
for, 1st, you opposed Grovemment in the great question 
of peace or war ; 2ndly, you make the motion ; Srdly, 
the opposition approved of it, and hailed the accession 
of their new forces. I wish I may be mistaken ; yet> 
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as I understand your amendment, and the consequent 
division, it will certainly tend to weaken the Govern- 
ment and to divide the sentiments of the country ; to 
strengthen a factious opposition, and to encourage the 
French Convention.' * * * <i^t it but be sup- 
posed, that you are against the war, that you are for 
peace, and your name and authority are made use of to 
a much greater extent than you ever intended. The 
part you take is of great consequence. I am very low 
about public affairs, and am looking for something 
more tremendous : the prospect is constantly before me* 
We ought, every one for himself, to ^^make haste and 
keep HIS commandments.''' * * » Again, Dr. 
Milner wrote this year from Carlisle : ^ The bulk of the 
people think you are doing a great deal of mischief. A 
very few, who know your sincerity, and think pretty 
closely, believe, that you may be doing a great deal of 
good by drawing the Minister to his senses, and has- 
tening peace. But even these are not without doubts : 
it is an intricate and thorny business. The sentiments 
of your constituents through the West Riding, res- 
pecting the part you have taken in parliament, I have 
had some opportunity of learning ; and I am sorry to 
say, that, excepting a few notorious democrats, I have 
not met with a single person who does not disapprove 
your conduct. The same sentiments pervade the most 
sensible people in these parts, the democrats still ex- 
cepted.' From Cambridge, Dr. Milner afterwards 
wrote as follows : ^ I pray God to bless you for writing 
me so affectionate a letter. I wish that you should 
leam from others, rather than from myself, how vehe- 
mently I have defended you from the attacks of Drs. 
Kipling, Jowett, Turner, &c. ; some of whom hold 
that you have done the country much more harm than 
any defeat could do,' * * * * It is now, more than 
ever before in your life, that the consequence and force 
of your independence is felt.' 

On a subsequent occasion. Dr. Milner addressed to 
his friend the following very kind and judicious advice : 
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* Yonr old friends have eyerything at stake, and you 
mnst bear with them if they are now and then unrea- 
sonable. Guard yourself against saying anything sa- 
tirical of the government ; let there be no bitterness, nor 
the slightest ground for suspecting peeyishness, or a 
disposition to thwart. Your opposition, in one point 
of view, must do great mischief ; this you cannot help ; 
but there is the more reason for avoiding exacerbations 
of every sort, among which is to be reckoned nibbling 
altercation* 

. During this year was published the second volume of 
Joseph Milner's Church Hiitory^ the manuscript of 
which Dr. Milner read with his brother. 

In the summer of 1796, while on his way to Carlisle 
for the purpose of keeping his residence there, he 
ybited his brother at Hull, and took him with him to 
spend his school vacation at the Deanery. Mr. Wilber- 
force, who was at the same time at Hull, on a visit to 
his aged mother, thus writes in his Diary : ^ June 9, 
1796. Milner preached — ^very practical and good. 
Joseph Milner dined with us— simple and pleasant.' 

Nothing can be less extraordinary than that Dr. 
Milner should have preached for his brother, while 
sojourning with him at Hull ; but it is not generally 
known how ready and willing he was, upon all suitable 
occasions, to occupy the pulpit wherever he might hap- 
pen to be. Many of the present inhabitants of Carlisle 
well remember his frequent sermons on the Wednesday 
evenings, at St. Cuthbert's Church ; and many persons 
still living at Hull can bear witness to his frequent and 
impressive addresses from the pulpit of St. John's, 
during the visits which he paid to the town of HuU^ 
after the decease of his brother. Nay, even if detained, 
during Sunday, on a journey — for it is needless to say, 
that he did not travel on the Sabbath— he was always 
ready to preach if requested to do so, or if he had reason 
to think, that his doing so would be acceptable to the 
deigyman of the place. Thus, on more than one occa- 
sion, being compelled by circumstances, to pass the 
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Sunday at Ferrybridge, daring his journey from Cam- 
bridge to Carlisle^ he preached at the neighbouring 
church ; and other instances, of a similar nature, might 
easily be adduced. 

The numerous letters written by Dr. Milner during 
the early part of this summer^ treat, for the most part, 
either of college business or of philosophical subjects* 
His letters to his intimate friends were, at this period, 
very various in their character — sometimes half jocular — 
more frequently serious — and occasionally almost melano 
choly. Thus on one occasion to Mr. Wilberforce, who 
was spending the season at Buxton, he writes. ^ As I am 
very infirm myself at present, and in weak spirits, so 
that I have wept in secret several times lately without 
much apparent reason, it will be a real pleasure to me 
to hear frequently from you, and to know that you go 
on well.* Happily, however, the natural elasticity of Dr. 
Milner's mental temperament soon produced its effect. 

Later in the summer, Mr. Wilberforce being called, 
by the illness of his mother, to Hull, there met Dean 
Milner, who, with his brother Joseph, had just ro* 
turned from his residence at Carlisle, and induced him 
to accompany him on his return to Buxton. The fol- 
lowing letter from Joseph Milner, written just after 
his return with his brother from Carlisle, and before 
the Dean's departure with Mr. Wilberforce for Buxton, 
contains much interesting matter. 

* TO THE BEV. JAMES STILLIKOPLBET. 

* HuU, Augi. 3, 1796. 
'Dear Still., 
^ I was glad to hear from you on my arrival here with 
my brother from Carlisle, last Saturday night. You 
guessed right about the times of the holidays and my 
travels. Fawcett is weU, and his family. He, and I 
hope — ^, and —-9 are walking in the fear of the 
Lord, and in the faith of the Grospel. I was afraid he 
would have no opportunity to minister the word in 
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Carlisle ; he has only preached once there all this time ; 
the nnmher of cleigy there gives him little opportunity. 
fle has had, however, opportunities of preaching 
oftener in the country, fle seems desirous of emhrao- 
ing any service which the Lord may call him to, and 
he is acceptable ixi his office there, and in all his eon- 
duct. 

* The Dean and myself have preached at the cathe- 
dral. He has preached several times with great £uth- 
fulness and downright plainness on the first and most 
fundamental truths. There is a shaking among them* 
There seems to want a following up of the blow, by a 
constant repetition of such preaching ; for many hear 
with eagerness. Some real good, I trust, is done ; and 
one sermon there is more regarded than thirty in this 
part of the world. 

* I thank you for your good advice about passing 
through evil report.* * * ♦ < My health is pretty good 
at present, and I am going on with the History ; but as I 
come nearer the Reformation, major mihi nascitur ordo* 
Indeed the work is very laborious ; I did not think it 
to be so great as it is, before I undertook it. The Lord 
take it into his own hands, and magnify himself by it ; 
and may I be helped to disburden myself of all anx- 
ious care concerning it, while I do what He enables me 
to do. ^ Be careful for nothing ; " that is the precept 
I have felt the want of for years. I am always prone 
to excess of care and thinking ; pray, my dear Mend, 
that it may not overcome me in my growing age and 
infirmities. The simplicity of faith I vastly need ; to 
live by faith is my wisdom and happiness 1 How very 
little do I know of it! 

*Give my love to the venerable old servant of Qod ♦ 
at whose house I hope this may reach you. I have only 
to wish him a gentle and placid departure to Abraham's 
bosom. He has fought a good fight and has finished 
his course. 

' I hope your health continues well, and that Mrs. S. 
' * The late Ret. Mr. Venn. 
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has had no violent returns of her disorder. I shall 
never, I hope, forget the sweetness of friendship which 
I have tasted from yon hoth ; and I pray you may both 
be brought safe home, and in the fulness of the blessing 
of the Gospel of Christ. 

* I am glad you find employment in the pulpit, and I 
trust it will not be in vain. We have need to pray for 
the Church and nation. Things are very dark ; they 
may be darker still ; and yet I trust the Lord will not 
give us over to the enemy. He will repay them to their 
face, because they hate Him. There is an evident growth 
of faithful labourers in the Church. One young man 
has been at Carlisle, who was awakened under Mr. 
Porter, at Leeds ; he seems serious and humble, and is 
going to be fixed in an Episcopal Church in Scotland. 
The Bishop of Carlisle, by the Dean's recommendation, 
has promised to ordain him to it. The greatest evil is 
the plain want of national humiliation, and the conti- 
nuance of profaneness, luxury, pleasures, &c. No wonder 
we are scourged and brought low. But let us mind our 
business, the Lord will take care of hi$. After all, we 
know of more evil within us than we do of all the gross 
outward sins of the land. IndwelUng sin is our burden. 
Out of the depths we must keep ciying to the Lord : 
and, as circumstances now are, it behoves us specially 
to take care that we be not drawn into a wrong spirit 
on the one hand, by the evils of professors, and on the 
other, by the agreeable qualities of the profane. The 
Lord uphold us, and cause us to hear a voice behind us, 
saying. This is the way, walk ye in it, &c. 

* The foul proceedings in the late election at Hull were 
a bitter potion to me, and a great reproach to this place. 
But why always harping on the worst? God is with 
his Church, and his cause shall prosper. 

* With love to Mrs. S., 

*I am alway yours, 

^ Joseph Milner.* 

To Dean Milner's < faithfulness' and * downright 
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plainness' in the pulpit, mentioned in the foregoing 
very pions letter, there are, doubtless, still many Hying 
witnesses ; although the greater part of the generation 
who, from Sabbath to Sabbath, during his various iM- 
dences at Carlisle, were admonished by his warning 
voice in the Cathedral, have passed away. Of recorded 
testimony to his powerful mode of preaching there is, 
however, no lack. Among a cloud of witnesses,^ Dr. 
Paley may be mentioned as having, about the year 
1796, expressed himself in the following terms to the 
present Professor of Modern History at Cambridge. 

*I remember,' says Professor Smyth, *that Dr. 
Paley said to me, when I happened to mention Dr. 
Milner, and what were supposed to be the great powers 
of his mind, " Why, yes ; I told the Bishop of Carlisle, 
that about the evangelical doctrines themselves, I must 
leave him to judge ; but that if he chose to hear them 
urged with great ability, and placed in the most strik- 
ing point of view, he must go and hear our dean." ' 

In perfect agreement with the conversation here re* 
corded. Dr. Paley, about this time, thus wrote to a 
friend : ' When the Dean of Carlisle preaches, you may 
walk upon the heads of the people. All the meetings 
attend to hear him. He is indeed a powerful preacher.' 

This testimony of Dr. Paley, concerning the crowds 
who attended at the Cathedral whenever the Dean 
preached, might be confirmed by many living witnesses. 
Indeed, the very words, or nearly so, employed by Dr. 
Paley, occur in a letter lately addressed to myself by a 
professional gentleman, still resident at Carlisle. * When 
it was known,' says he, * that the Dean was to preach 
in the Cathedral, I have seen the aisles and every part 
of it so thronged, that a person might have walked 
upon the heads of the crowd. It was pleasing to see 
how religious persons of different denominations flocked 
around the pulpit. * * * 

* I well remember at times, while preaching, his being 
so absorbed in his subject, that the expression of his 
countenance had in it something more than earthly. 
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He has told me, that he always felt doubly assured when 
he was preaching the Truth/ * * * * In one of his 
discourses he recommended it to his hearers, ^ not to 
busy themselyes in the inquiry, whether the preacher 
were right in every particular point, but rather to in- 
quire whether they themselves were right in the main 
point.' * * * 

* After one of the powerful sermons that he preached 
in the Cathedral from the words, '^ Wherefore halt ye 
between two opinions ?" &c., a young gentleman from 
Liverpool, who had heard him, called upon him, and 
with tears in his eyes, thanked him for his discourse. 
The Dean told me, that the same sermon had been in* 
strumental in bringing one or two other persons to a 
sense of the importance of religion. He did not say 
this as if boasting, but was only thankful that he should 
have been the means of bringing any to a knowledge 
of the Truth.' 

Some brief extracts from one of the first sermons 
which Dean Milner delivered from the pulpit of the 
cathedral of Carlisle, and one to which, after the lapse 
of nearly twenty years, he, from the same pulpit, 
alluded with satisfaction, as having been rendered, by 
the blessing of God, singularly useful, may serve as a 
fair specimen of his style and manner of preaching, and 
cannot be unacceptable to those who feel an interest ia 
the subject of this biography. 

The sermon in question treats of the history of 
Enoch,* and its scope is, to convey ^ a just idea of what 
is meant by ** walking with God." ' « However excd- 
lent a thing it be,' says the Dean, ^ to walk with God, 
it is no more than what all men in all ages ought to do. 
We are led, then, to suspect, that the generality of per- 
sons in Enoch's time walked not with God, but after 
the course of this world, after the ** spirit which now 
worketh in the children of disobedience." In truth, the 
fall of man was presently followed by the most dismal 

* See Dr. Milner*8 Sermoni. VoL I. Sennon XI. 
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effeets. Witness the account given of the blood of righ- 
teous Abel, and of the earth being filled with violenoe, 
and of all flesh having corrupted their way upon the 
earth. Moreover, the Lord was induced to sweep away 
the whole generation of mankind, except eight per- 
sons,- by a flood. But before things proceeded to this 
extremity, it pleased God, by an act of singular and dia- 
tinguished favour towards righteous Enoch, to show to 
mankind, that ** there is a God that judgeth the earth ;" 
that there is another life, in which his faithful servants 
shall enjoy their God for* ever ; and that the present 
life is too poor and low a scene for immortal spirits to 
set their affections upon.' * * * < For it is not to be 
supposed but that the circumstances of Enoch's trans- 
lation were such as to give full evidence that the fiict 
was real; as was the case with Elijah's translation 
to heaven long after — ^which event also took place at 
a period of much wickedness and contempt of Grod.' 
* * * * Three hundred and sixty-five years was the 
whole of Enoch's existence on earth : and, according to 
the length of men's lives at that time, he might be called 
a young person. But he lived long enough to shame 
an evil world by the height of his piety. While others 
walked after the sight of their eyes, and according to 
the imaginations of their hearts, he lived by faith in 
Grod. fie saw the invisible God with the eyes of his 
understanding, and walked with Him as a friend. He 
maintained a connexion with Him in all he did : his 
whole course of life was directed to please Him. He 
received the law from his mouth, and it was dearer to 
him than anything besides. No doubt he conversed 
with Him by prayer, praise, and meditation, and had a 
holy and reverent communion with Him, such as it 
becomes obedient creatures to have with their Creator. 
The account is very short, but doubtless he was recon- 
ciled to Him by faith in the promised seed, who was to 
bruise the serpent's head ; for Enoch had sin as well as 
other men. He was saved by grace, and he was consci- 
^ous of a Divine principle of grace, which gave him this 
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happy turn of mindy and drew his affections up to 
God. Were it not for God's revealed promise of grace 
in Christy he could have had no comfortable affiance in 
God from the light of nature, for that teaches no sinner 
how to obtain reconciliation with God. Revelation 
alone can do this for any man ; and *^ how can two 
walk together except they be agreed? '^ 

^ Enoch was reconciled with God, and therefore walked 
with him as a firiend. Pleasant and precious privilege I 
Oh ! what so delightful as to call God, Father,— to en- 
joy his favour, and peace of conscience, — ^to be indulged 
with the tokens of his presence, and the manifestation 
of his Divine perfections ! To such a man, duty is a 
delight, the will of (jod is freedom, and holiness is the 
health of the soul.' * * * < After Enoch had 
" walked with God " three hundred years, he was no 
more found on earth ; for God had removed him to 
Himself by a happy miraculous translation. In the 
eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, we are 
told, that *^ by faith he was translated, that he should 
not see death ; and was not found, because God took 
him : for before his translation he had this testimony, 
that he pleased Grod." But how did he please him? It 
is added, *^ without faith it is impossible to please Him ; 
for he that cometh unto God must believe that he is^ 
and that he is a rewarder of them that diligently seek 
him." Enoch had a lively influential persuasion, that 
there is a God that judgeth the earth ; that He is to 
be found by them that seek Him, as their portion and 
happiness ; and this, we know, cannot be done, except, 
in substance, upon real Christian principles. Guilt can- 
not be taken out of the conscience but by £Eiith in Grod's 
promises respecting the Redeemer : nor can the heart of 
such a creature as man be renewed and made holy, but 
by a principle of grace from above.' * ♦ ♦ < Xo 
walk with God, as Enoch did, is the duty of every 
reasonable creature : and, in truth, what can be so rea- 
sonable, so pleasant^ and so altogether excellent? Nay, 
I might add, that guilty creatures like men, being, 
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through Jesus the Mediator, allowed thus to walk 
with Grod, as a forgiving, reconciled Father, is, in some 
respects, more delightful than if no breach had ever 
been made: for surely, humility and gratitude are 
most truly Christian sensations, and the exercise of 
them will, I doubt not, form one of the most precious 
entertainments of heaven and immortality/ • 

It is needless to say, that the above extracts give but 
a very meagre idea of the admirable and affecting dis- 
course from which they are taken. The same, however 
might be said, and said with a considerable measure of 
truth, if the discourse were given entire ; for all who 
have heard Dean Milner speak from the pulpit, wiU 
agree, that to communicate anything like an adequate 
conception of the impressive dignity of his manner, or 
of the effect which his sermons produced, would be a 
vain atteniipt. His deep conviction of the infinite im- 
portance of the subjects which, as a preacher, he had to 
handle, gave to his addresses from the pulpit a force 
and a reality, which, under other circumstances, com- 
positions incomparably more r^;ular and polished, must 
have £edled to possess. In short, the secret of his elo- 
quence, or rather of the impression which he made 
upon his hearers, lay, if the expression may be per- 
mitted, in the intensity of his sincerity. 

Having been induced, as has been already intimated, 
to accompany Mr. Wilberforce on his return from Hull 
to Buxton, Dean Milner, with his friend, generally 
dined at the public table, in company with Lord Ers- 
kine. Miss Seward, and a crowd of visitors. 

Of this joint visit to Buxton, Mr* Wilberforce's Diary 
affords the following characteristic notices. 

* Heard Miss Seward repeat and read Comaro. * * 
* * Erskine much with her — his free conversations 
with Milner about religion.' 

* Miss Seward went on Friday. Erskine, Milner, and 
I, too much with her, flattering her, &c.* 

* Our friend the Dean is tolerable, and much amused^ 
and not a little amusing.' ^ 
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Doring this visit to Bnxton, the Dean preached at 
least once, and that with an earnestness and solemnity 
which rendered his discourse exceedingly striking to the 
gay congregation whom he addressed. 
> The Christmas of this year was passed by Dr. Milner, 
at that time in yery indifferent health, at Hull. In a 
letter to Mr. Wilberforce, dated ' Christmas morning/ 
he enters, after the discussion of much other matter, 
upon a subject which, even between friends as intimate 
as were these attached correspondents, must have been 
felt to be one of some delicacy ; but of which the men- 
tion may here be properly introduced as affording an 
Illustration of Dean Milner*s simple and affectionate 
character. 

Mr. Wilberforce, habituated from his youth to the 
most unrestrained intimacy with Dr. Milner, had com- 
municated his wish to have a general invitation or 
licence to take up his abode in Queen's Lodje^e for any 
length of time, whenever it might be agreeable to him 
to do so, without notice, or previous arrangement ; and 
this, either in the presence or the absence of the Presi- 
dent ; nor was there, in this proposal, anything which, 
under different circumstances, would have been other- 
wise than agreeable to his friend. As it was, however. 
Dr. Milner hesitated to enter into such an agreement ; 
and with the perfect sincerity which always marked his 
character, yet with the utmost kindness and considera- 
tion, he states to Mr. Wilberforce his feelings upon the 
occasion. 

It will be readily supposed, that the precarious state 
of Dr. Milner's health formed one chief ground of ob- 
jection to his proposal ; but, besides this, there existed 
College, reaaont of great cogency, which nulitated against 
Mr. Wilberforce's plan. Without, however, entering 
more minutely into these circumstances, it may be 
allowable to quote from Dean Milner's letter one cha- 
racteristic passage. < You and I,' he writes, * if in the 
same house at Cambridge, should reciprocally thwart 
each other's way of gUing on. The fiact is we have toa 
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many common ftcqnaintance.' * * * * *I can 
bear so little ; and I should for ever be attempting to 
bear sometliing; and after all, I shoald be reckoned 
queerer and queerer ; my health would soon be broken 
down, and my little arrangements for doing what good 
I can in coU^e, defeated. 

' We are alike in many respects ; but your hours and 
capabilities differ much from mine. 

' If it were necessary to add anything more to make 
yon understand my feelings «n such an occasion, I 
would say, that there is no man's house in the world, I 
like to be in, so much as yours ; nor would I volun- 
tarily come up at all to London, but to you. Yet, even 
in your house, I am often forced to be with fellows for 
hours more than I like ; often meet foul fellows in the 
breakfast-room, whom I wish gone ; and then I keep 
up a deceitful sort of mock character. 

* ** Retire to your bedroom," you say : That is not 
pleasant ; it is a sort of succedaneum : one's things are 
not about one there ; and one is not well waited on 
there. 

^ My good friend, I hope you will not judge harshly 
of me— my heart b fiill; and tears run down my 
cheeks wUle I am induced to state these facts. In 
some points of yiew, there is no man on earth who has 
fewer wants than myself— in others, I own, I am all 
caprice, &c. You don't half know me yet. 

* It has long been my opinion, that with a little 
management, and previous arrangement and foresight, 
yon might spend at Cambridge a good deal of time with 
comfort and advantage to both of us. But if so, a new 
leaf must be turned over. 

* A priori, one would have thought, that with the 
data we had at Buxton, we might have gone on without 
encroachment on each other's retirements, comfortably 
and usefolly. I think we did not do so well as we 
might have done ; and God knows, I take upon me my 
share of the mismanagement.' 

jflere fellows, in the shape of a very lively account 

F 
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of some college disputes, and of the writer's position as 
president, one of those abrapt transitions from ^ grave 
t^ gay/ which, not unfrequently occur in Dr. Milner'a 
confidential letters. 

There was certainly little danger, that the truly 
friendly communication from which the foregoing ex- 
tract is taken, could be misunderstood by him to whom 
it was addressed. On the contrary, the increasingly 
tender nature of the regard which subsisted between 
these excellent friends is, perhaps, even more strikingly 
manifested in their subsequent correspondence. Early 
in the succeeding January, the Dean thus wrote to Mr. 
Wilberforce, at Bath. 

^ I pray God, my dear Sir, to bless you, and to make 
this journey useful to you. 

^ It is impossible for me not to perceive, and in several 
of your late letters particularly, a most tender regard to 
my feelings, and a solicitude and anxiety to administer 
comfort to my whimsical aod unreasonable frame. Sin- 
cerity constrains me to say, that your endeavours have 
not always the effect you intend them to have; for 
though they make me love you better, and make me 
grateful, in a degree, they also tend to mortify me ; be- 
sides, I cannot read these letters without weeping ; I 
wish you would not be so anxious about hurting me*— 
you are afraid of dropping the slightest word — such an 
extreme anxiety, I say, neither becomes you nor me ; 
for I trust we shall never misconstrue one another's real 
meaning — I am sure, I see yours, and, as I have said, 
that consideration makes me love you better. 

^ I will briefly mention a material thing, which I am 
afraid may make it improper for me to be absent from 
Queen's, (at least farther than London,) for some weeks 
to come. 

< ^_ — »s brother, (Dr. ,) who is now talked 

of for the next bishop, is printing his Lectures on Divi- 
nity, at the university press, and with our sanction. 
Jo these lectures he advances a most extraordinary and 
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» » * « opinion, that articles of religion are to 
be considered as articled of union, not of faith ; and in 
shorty that a person may subscribe anything : I really 
think, that I do not misrepresent. Dr. Jowett, myself 
and others, haye inadvertently countenanced the publi- 
cation, not knowing how much he has laboured this 
point. There are likely to be some very serious meet* 
ings of syndics on this subject, 

* Yours, very affectionately, I. M. 

* To William Wilberforce, Esq,' 

Within a short period from the daie of the preceding 
letter, Dr. Milner was invited' by his friend to join him 
at Bath. This invitation was at first declined. ^ What 
a sad way,' writes the Dean, * are you going on in, call- 
ing on thiB gang of acquaintance ! I'll warrant you, I 
should have a sweet time among such fellows.* Another 
letter from Cambridge is much more serious in its tone : 
* I am very sure, that it is good for me to have been 
afflicted. I say this with some thankfulness, but with 
tears of r^^ret. It is very true ; I am very sure of it ; 
but it is a sad thing that less will not do. 

^ I shall, probably, be here for some months. I have 
no particular pressure of business ; I am nursing myself 
quietly, and endeavouring to profit by retirement : if I 
don^t profit then, I never do. For anything I know, I 
shall be quite alone till the latter end of March, or per- 
haps longer ; in fact, till towards Easter, when Carlyle 
will come to his residence as Arabic Professor; so if 
you can come here now, or by and bye, I can receive 
you with comfort. 

* That most unpleasant affair about Dr. 's book 

is not yet settled. 

* I have had an affecting letter this post from poor 
T. Willis, who has been, and is, very poorly, but not 
in his old way. 

* There is but one sort of true wisdom ! 

' Always yours affectionately, 
*- To William Wilberforcey Etq.' ' Isaac Milner.' 

F 2 
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One other passage may be quoted from a letter to the 
same friend, dated 'Febraary 23, 17979* and written 
under a severe attack of * ijiose terrible head-aches,* 
with which Dr. Milner was at this period of his life 
frequently afflicted. 

* God knows,' he writes, * whether I am to have any 
more intervals of tolerable health ; but you will judge 
of my state, when I tell yon, that last Monday I had 
most seriously^ as nearly as possible, determined to leave 
all here, and go and wait God's will near my friends at 
Hull. 

^ I wish I could but keep my trust in Him vrithout 
wavering. Oh ! a great deal passes my mind ! but you 
will excuse my writing more at present. 

* Surely I should be glad to see you ; but at present 
I am too ill to enjoy your company. 

* Yours^ with the best and most afiectionate wishes, 

* L M/ 

It is surely impossible to read the story of Dr. Mil- 
ner's life, illustrated as it is by his confidential letters, 
without perceiving a progressive improvement in his 
religious character. It is true, indeed, that even in 
early life, his views of revealed truth were theoretically 
correct ; but the man who, notwithstanding the sound- 
ness of his religious opinions, had in his youth seemed 
to desire and value, above all other objects, literary 
attainments, with the honourable distinction which they 
confer, has, in his maturer age, evidently learned ** to 
seek first the kingdom of God and his righteousness." 

Early in this year appeared the third volume of 
Joseph Milner*s History of the Church of Christ, the 
last volume which he lived to publish. 

This volume, which contains the history of the Chris- 
tian Church from the end of the fifth, to the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, — a period which, though 
occasionally illumined by bright beams of light, has 
justly obtained the appellation of ^ the dark ages,' — 
illustrates and justifies a remark of Dean Milner re-> 
specting his brother's Church History, 
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^ Mr. Milner/ says the Dean, ^ is constantly in quest 
of the trae followers of Jesus Christ ; he is, on all oc- 
casions, delighted to find them, whether they he in caves 
or monasteries, in the papal, or in any other commu- 
nion ; in great cities^ or in the Talieys of Piedmont ; in 
estahlished churches, or in dissenting congregations. 
With him the character is decided, wheneyer it appears 
that the conduct is practicaUy influenced hy the essen- 
tials of Christianity ; and, hence, he is often induced 
to make candid and large allowanoes for trying circum- 
stances, and seasons of darkness, corruption, and preju- 
dice.' 

This volume, as was that which preceded it, was read 
over in manuscript hy Dean Milner, in company with 
his brother. 

On the 15th of April in this year. Dr. Milner, in a 
letter to Mr. Wilberforce, thus briefly alludes to the 
* Practical View of Christianity/ then recently published 
by his Mend. 

^ I thank you for your books. I have sent them ac- 
cording to the directions : and I find already, that I shall 
have plenty of discuts about the contents. My report, 
however, must be deferred till I see you, and am able 
to converse fully on the subject, if it please Ood ever so 
much to recruit my strength.' 

A letter, dated * Carlisle, July 4th,' and apparently 
written during this year, contains a notice of Mr. Tillot- 
son, who, as it has been already intimated, lived during 
his old age with Dr. Milner. 

In reference to this gentleman, an intimate and still 
living friend of Dean Milner thus writes : — * I have 
always understood that the origin of your uncle's con- 
nection with Mr. Tillotson was, that Mr. Tillotson had 
been assistant to him, or to his brother Joseph, in the 
early part of their lives : and that this was returned by 
your uncle when he had an opportunity to offer the old 
gentleman a residence and a retreat from business, which 
were, both of them, very agreeable. You are aware, I 
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dare say, that your uncle and liis brother Joseph forced 
their way through great difficulties in early life. 

* I have heard that the first time the Dean arrived at 
Cambridge, he and his brother Joseph walked up from 
Leeds, with occasional lifts in a waggon ; and I believe 
it came from the Dean himself. 

^ In these times I surmise it was that Mr. TiUotson 
was in some way or other assisting ; but further I never 
knew.' 

' The friendly offices,' writes the Dean, * which I have 
received from this good man during my long illness, are 
innumerable.' 

It seemed due to the memory of the ^ good man,' who 
passed a quiet and happy old age in the home which 
Dr. Milner's gratitude afforded to him, to quote this 
passage ; and it may be added, that never did grateful 
deed meet with a more abundant return, than did the 
hospitality of Dr. Milner to Mr. TiUotson. The old 
man, who had but few relatives, and those estranged 
from him by untoward circumstances, seemed to concen* 
trate the whole force of his affiections upon his benefEU^i* 
tor ; and it is needless to say, that this temper of mind 
secured his own happiness. The adage that charity is 
tvdce blessed, it ^* blesses him who gives, and him who 
receives," was never more fiiUy justified. 
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CHAPTER V. 
A. D. 1797—1798. 

DEATH OP REV. JOSEPH If ILNEE. 

DuRiya a part of the summer of this year 1797, Joseph 
Milner yisited his brother the Dean, at Carlisle. The 
following letter, written in the montii of July, just four 
months previous to the writer's decease, is interesting 
ix>th as exhibiting the state of his own mind, and as de- 
picting the spiritual condition of the city of Carlisle at 
that period. 

'To THE Rev. James Stillingplebt. 

'CarluUy July I4y 1797. 
Dear Still., 
* I was glad and thankful to hear from you at this dis- 
tance. I live, indeed, in the midst of plenty, and my health 
is full as good as it has been for some time. But — ^yes, 
there is always a " but " in this world— and if it were 
not so, things would be still worse with us ; O wretched 
man that I am ! I feel this most sensibly, when every 
thing external is smooth and agreeable. The soul can- 
not feed on worldly and sensual objects ; and what you 
say of the leanness of soul, in such scenes, is true in re- 
giurd to me, as well as you ; and difficult it is to keep 
op the disposition to prayer and spiritual-mindedness 
among sudi obstructions as I am now in the midst of. 
Nor have I anything like the power to preach, &c., here, 
as you suppose. The dignitaries have their turns in the 
Cathedral, so that I have not the opportunity of preach- 
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ing Sunday after Sunday. I have, indeed, been twice 
in the pulpit ; once at the Cathedral, the other time, at 
St. Cuthbert's. But I don't expect to preach any more 
here. I hope my brother (who remembers you with 
affection,) will preach, Sunday after next, himself: the 
next Sunday, the Bishop preaches. Still it is here, as 
elsewhere ; the few I can converse with, on divine things, 
are the women. My situation connects me only with 
the genteel ones of this place, and of them, there are a 
small number of women, who really seem to have a keen 
appetite, and would thankfully feed upon the coarsest 
viands which are trampled under foot by the fastidious 
ones in Hull. But our sex seem, in this age, I mean 
gentlemeny to have no relish for Jesus. I except old Mr. 
Fawcett, our Fawcett's ancle and £arther-in-law, who, I 
«m glad to find, in his old age, seems to be sitting at the 
feet of Jesus, and hearing his word. Our Fawcett re- 
members you gratefully, and will write to you shortly/ 
* * * < He preaches, occasionally, and has just got 
a quarter of a year's preaching at a church, which he 
gladly embraces. 

' The people here, the aborigines, are a well-behaved, 
simple people ; the refinement, shall I say, or the lewd- 
ness and impudence, of the southern part of our island, 
they know not. They are a sample, I take it, of the 
manners of the whole country in the time of James L 
But they are withal, very ignorant in religion ; they 
wander as she^ without a shepherd. They seenif how« 
ever, open to conviction, they have conscience. There 
are, here, some Methodist said Dissenting interests^ but 
feeble and of little weight, nor is there a dissenter here 
of any popularity, or, as it should seem, of any religious 
zeal. What a fine field for a pastor, steady, fervent, in- 
telligenty and charitable ! Pray ye to the Loid of the 
harvest, &c I inculcate this duty on those I have ac- 
cess to— for it is a pitiable thing to see the ignorance of 
this place— ignorance, rather than contempt of Divine 
truth, is its character. The Lord may, in his time, send 
them such a supply. At present^ their state is lament- 
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able beyond ezpiession. I am sorry I could not see yoa 
at Hull : give my kind love to Mrs. S. If I live, I shall 
live to run into more debt to her kindness at Botham. 
I am glad you are both weU, and Edward. The Misses 
Wangh I see little of. Remember me, I trust yoa do, 
at the throne of grace. May we remember what we 
haye been taught of Jesus, and never let it go I May 
He keep us, and we shall be kept. 

* Ever yours, 

^ J. MlLBEB.' 

Towards the end of this month the vicarage of the 
Holy Trinity Church, in Hull, became vacant by the 
death of Dr. Clarke. To this important vicarage Joseph 
Milner was appointed on the 22nd of August, by the 
mayor and corporation of the town. ' His own feelings, 
upon this preferment,f says his brother the Dean, * were 
thus expressed to his friends, in conversation, or by 
letter. ^ I know not whether, on this change, I ought 
more to rejoice or. to fear. In regard to the people, I 
have long had every opportunity I could wish of doing 
them good, through the means of Gospel instruction ; 
and I am not sore^ that my new situation will be fa- 
vourable to the better removing of their prejudices, or 
to my own living more closely with Christ. Aa in- 
crease of income has no charms for me ; and indeed, in 
one point of view, the living of Hull is much too small 
for the situation. A minister must be liberal : b vicar 
is supposed rich, of course ; and much is expected from 
him. The people are often very unreasonable in this 
matter ; nevertheless, their prejudices must be con* 
suited, if we wish to do them good." * * ♦ <« jjf y 
apprehensions, also, are not slight, lest by being neces- 
sarily drawn into company of a higher description than 
that to which I have long been accustomed, I may be 
kss &ithfdl than I ought to be, both in words and ac- 
tions. The grand spiritual enemy is on the watch, and 
is very dextrous in laying snares.'' ♦ * ♦ « xhe 
roles of modem good-breeding strictly forbid one ever 
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to say a plam^ disagreeable traih to a man's £euse ; but 
tbey are not so rigidly adhered to among the middling 
or lower classes of people.' '' 

The prevailing tone of Dr. Milner's mind at this 
period, is, likewise, best exhibited by his own letters* 

To Mr. Wilberforce who, with his bride, had jost 
left Hull, the Dean wrote as follows : 

* Hull, AuffUit SMh. 
' 'Mr DEAR Sib, 

* I will attend to yonr note. God preserve yon both. 
1 fear it b hardly in human nature for you to continue 
very long so happy as you are at present. ^Why 
not?** says B.* Really I hardly know, and I will 
not be so ill-natured as to set about inventing and 
summing up cross-grained probabilities when Provi- 
dence smiles on you so graciously.' 

Early in the month of October, 1797» Dr. Milner 
thus again wrote to BIr. Wilberforce, at that time at 
Bath. 

*HuUf Momdatf morning » 

'Mr DBAS SlB, 

* Your letter finds me this morning (as you have seen 
me not unfrequently,) laid at length on a sofii, in con- 
siderable pain of the head.' * * * < I am reviving 
a little. There is really nothing of which I can speak 
positively with more certainty than of the utility which 
is connected with these repeated chastenings. It is a sad 
thing, that they should be so necessary ; but I bless 
God, that they do not harden, as I should have sup- 
posed that in time they would, but on the contrary, 
soften my heart, and make it more submissive to His 
will, who knows what is best for us. 

^ Your dear mother is, I doubt not, nnder the teach- 
ing of the Spirit of God, and will improve by her 

* Barbara— Mn.WUbeiforce. 
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afflictions ; and it is very evident to me, that in Her 
case also afflictions are necessary. When she is better 
ibr a few days together, I see a strong tendency to re- 
lapse and lose ground in spiritual matters ; and, so fiur 
as that goes, it is a bad sign both in her and myself. It is 
a bad sign when religious frames depend upon the pulse ; 
yet it is a good sign when the effect of sufferings is to 
give us a clearer insight into our own character and the 
character of God ; for it is in that way only that we 
can come to understand our real situation, that is, the 
relation in which we stand to an offended God. An 
inch gained in this way is inestimable, because it i^ 
certainly in the right road. 

* I see your mother every day except Sundays, and, 
on the whole, with much satis£u;tion ; but I do yet 
expect a brightening up. 

* I tiiink, I have anticipated much of what you would 
feel on account of poor Eliot's death. Alas ! poor H* 
Broadley — ^the picture of health, and the object of my 
en.vy, in that respect, twenty years ago ! 

* Well, our business is to wait God's time, and to 
inind and employ the present moment welL God bless 
you both. 

* Mr. Recorder Osboume called on me last Saturday, 
to ask me seriously about Thomason,* professing him- 
self to go on broad principles of utility. I said every- 
thing I could for Thomason, by declaring, that I took 
him for a Fellow and Tutor of Queen's, as the best to 
be found ; but I added, that I had never heard him 
preach, and knew nothing of his voice. We had 
hoped that all would have gone smooth, but there has 
just arisen an opponent that seems to have made great 
impressions indeed by his testimonialB. An Eton 
scholar he is said to be, and of Oxford, and has been a 
school-teacher already six or seven years at lichfield. 
He is strongly recommended by the Bishop of London's 
letters. Osboume said, he would write to Gisbome, at 

* A candidate for the sitnations of Schoolmaster and Lecturer at 
Histi Chnrdi, Boll, resigned by Jose^ Milner. 
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Lichfield, to request his opinion. I need say no moroi 
Neither you nor I wish for the man who is not the 
hest; hut I ohserve, that a man with some learning 
may possibly be very mischievous in the pulpit, though 
a tolerable classical scholar, and not the less so for that. 
Further, Eton school, Oxford, the Bishop of London, 
and such like, are all equivocal, and I wish I could 

add, that your friend Gr was decisive in the main 

points. 

' Your most affectionate, 
«LM.' 
* To Wm. Wilberforce, Esq.' 

The health of Joseph Milner was now evidently 
giving way, yet not to such a degree as to excite in the 
minds of his friends any apprehension of immediate 
danger. Towards the end of this month hb brother 
thus wrote to Mr. Wilberforce : 

*HuU, Oet.iSrdy 1797. 
^ Mt dear Sir, 

^ My brother's asthma is but bad. I thought I should 
have had a very bad account indeed to give of him. 
He keeps the house, and is, I hope, something better. 
I cannot persuade him to take sufficient care of himself.' 

The same letter contains some remarks on colleges and 
tutors well worth preserving. 

*In regard to your youth, whom you purpose to 
send to the University, I have little new to say : you 
know my ideas, and have often heard me express them. 

^ There is not, in my opinion, much difference in the 
colleges, simply quoad college. 

^ I am not fond of private tutors, as a general systemi, 
but, as circumstances are at present, if a good private 
tutor can be provided, who will live a good deal with 
the young man, and watch him, I think that the like- 
liest method of insuring success ; that is, freedom from 
the corruption of numbers of youths let loose. But 
then again, I observe, that if you send a lad to any 
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college, and write to Us public tutor, requesting a good 
private tutor, the object often is, rather to gratify some 
poor Bachelor of Arts than anything else. In regard 
to the public tutors of — — • — -* I really have no 
opinion of their care in morals, &c. at all. James W. is 
a modest, engaging, civil man, but without energy, and 
without principles, in your and my sense, 

* With us. Queen's, I know but of one man I could 
trust a youth to, that is, Thomason ; and to him I have 
recommended a fellow-commoner this October as a pri- 
vate pupil. Thomason, to be sure, may succeed here, 
at Hull, next December ; and if so, all is abroad. 

' This is all I have to add on the subject, except that, 
on supposition this matter is open next January, I will, 
if you desire it, look about, and do the best I can. 

' I am now looking about for the veiy best man 1 can 
find as a public tutor for us, at Queen's. 

* I think of you both with unremitting prayers and 
affection. 

' Yours, ' I. M.* 

A great change had now for years been silenUy 
and gradually passing upon the character of Dr. Mil- 
ner. He was no longer ambitious : he had learned to 
acquiesce cordially in the actual dispensations of Pro- 
vidence. An evidence of the truth of what is here 
affirmed may be found in the increasing interest which, 
in the succeeding years of his life, he manifestiy took in 
the performance of his duties as Dean of Carlisle ; and, 
although the prospects which subsequent occurrences, 
on more than, one occasion, opened to his view, were 
such as might well have a£Porded food for ambition, that 
passion never regained its hold upon his mind. This 
was a natural consequence of his advanopment in the 
Christian character ; but had the effect been otherwise, 
a calamity was at hand which was calculated effectually 
to wean his affections from earthly objects. 

The time was now approaching when the close union 
and most tender affection which, from childhood, had 
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subsisted between Dr. Milnerand his elder brotliery was 
to be interrupted by death. 

Mr. Milner's last illness is ascribed by his friend Mr. 
Stillingfleet, who compiled a Memoir of his life, to a 
coldy caught on his journey to York for institution to 
his vicarage, in the latter end of September, 1797. 

During this illness of his brother, Dr. Milner, in a 
state of very great affliction and agitation of mind, wrote 
to Mr. Wilberforce a hurried letter, dated, * Hull, Tues* 
day, 17d7/ 

From this letter the following passages are extracted : 

^ Mt dear Friend, • 

^ I know you profess never to be so much moved at 
any event ; still, I believe, if you had been with me for 
the last fortnight, your compassionate heart would have 
been deeply affected. 

^ I must be very short ; I am not able to write. A 
considerable fever, with an increase of asthma, has come 
upon my poor brother, and brought him to the very 
gates of death. He still remains in a most critical 
situation ; I very much doubt whether he will recover. 
This is not fear, but reality. 

* My constant and persevering prayer has been for 
resignation and support, — ^but, alas ! alas ! I can just 
say from experience, * the Lord knows how to be gra^- 
cious, if we could but trust him,' and no more. Oh I 
my dear friend, there is a something on this occasion 
crowds upon my mind, so thick and so close, that I 
should have been overwhelmed but for Crod's especial 
mercy. A deal of this is bodily ; I am weak, nervous, 
and worn-out. * Multis vulneribus oppressus, huic uni 
me imparem sensi.' Then from a very child I have lived 
with this only brother ; he has been kind to me beyond 
description, and a faithful adviser in illness on a thou- 
sand occasions. Lastly, no man's affections were, per- 
haps, ever so little divided by a variety of friendships 
as mine. For years past, I have said ten thousand 
times, that I would exhort a youth whom I wished to 
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be liappy in this world, to know more people and to 
love them lesi. Yet Crod does not absolutely give me 
np to grief. 

^ FareweU, and remember me most affectionately to 
Mrs. W. who will drop a tear. 

' N. B. — My brother's mind is so happy, that it can 
hardly be in a more desirable state. ' The promises are 
sure.' Yesterday I was told, that he has had your book 
in his hands for several days, and that he likes it better 
and better ; and says he should hare written to you. 
When I talked to him last, I could get nothing from 
him but ^^ Let not your heart be troubled,'* &c. 

' I am very unfit to write, but duty presses me to 
say briefly, that the election of a school-master and 
lecturer will take place on the 5th of December* 

' It will be a sad thing if High Church be deprived 
of both its pastors, morning and afternoon. I am utterly 
unable to see any one, or take any further steps ; in- 
deed, I believe I have done what I can for Thomason. 
* Yours affectionately, 

• I. M.' 

The closing scenes of Joseph Milner's life are thus 
described by Mr. Stillingfleet :— 

' The fever being removed, there were hopes of his 
recovery, till within a very few days of his death.' .... 
* On the day preceding his death, he went through the 
duties of his family in a very serious and particular 
manner, intimating, as some concluded from expres- 
sions which he used, that his end was probably not far 
off. Having ended his family worship, he went to the 
chamber of his niece, with whom he lived, and who 
had lain in only a few days ; and after praying with 
her, and wishing her a good night, retired to his room. 
At first, he seemed to sleep tolerably easy ; but after 
some time, one of the persons who sat up with him per- 
ceived that he was seized with a hiccup, and that he 
breathed with some difficulty. Soon after the attend- 
ants, finding all remarkably still, and being rather 
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alannedy drew near to the bed-side, and found that he 
had mdeed breathed his last.' 

In the interval between the fever here spoken o^ 
and Mr. Milner's death, he wrote the following letters : 

* BeabIest Isaac, 
.... 'In truth, it is quite a merciful state that 
things are in. I breathe vastly well ; asthma seems to 
have no existence. I have been refreshed with sleep, 
and am quite a different thing from other mornings. 
Surely the fever is much abated ; I am not so languid ; 
in sort, I am in a more natural state than since it com- 
menced. I am going to get my common milk diet, and 
&eL the right appetite. Let us be thankful to God, and 
not be moved because everything is not as we could 
wish. I recomhiend you to the Friend of sinners, to 
study and meditate upon His character, doctrine, ex* 
ample : this is happiness. 

* Yours alway, 

*J.M.' 

The letter next following was written by Mr. Milner, 
in answer to his brother, who, not being able to support 
an interview with him, had in writing ' besought ' him 
to teach him, ' as his last kindness, some lessons of re- 
signation, — ^a Christian grace in which he found himself 
miserably deficient.' 

* November, 1797. 
^Dear Brother, 
' Resignation to the Divine will is one of the last and 
highest attainments of the Christian life ; it is what is 
ultimately to be aimed at, as essential to comfort here 
and happiness hereafter. But it seems not by any 
means to be the first object of one who is desirous of 
becoming a Christian, nor even attainable, except some 
other necessary things are previously acquired. For me 
to have my will in unison with the will of God, I must, 
in the first place, trust Him thoroughly, and love Him 
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supremely ; for it is imposBible for me freely to give up 
my will to another entirely, while we are on bad terms ; 
that is, 80 long as I cannot tmst him^ and so long as I 
hate him ; or what, in this case, comes to the same 
thing, love any person or thing better than him. The 
conclusion is, all attempts at resignation will be vain, 
without conversion and reconciliation with God. 

' When we are convinced of the sinfulness and misery 
of our natural state, it is a high point of wisdom to seek, 
by prayer and diligent searching of the scriptures^ that 
only right and^effectual method of relief which God has 
provided. ** Repent and believe the gospel/* is the first 
thing. We should not stir from this direction, till we 
have some good ground of evidence, that we do repent 
and believe. Alas ! our guilt and wickedness are much 
deeper and lai^r than we are apt to suspect ; and our 
pride fights, with inexpressible obstinacy, against all 
Just conviction. But let us not be discouraged : things 
impossible with men, are possible with God. Let us 
pray, not now and then only, but constantly. Life is 
short ; we have no other business that ought to inter- 
fere with this. It should be the pei'petual, as it is the 
most important employment of the soul. The Scrip- 
tures daily meditated on, will supply us with instruc- 
tion ; and if we persevere, our business in religion will 
doubtless be made, in time, our chief pleasure. A 
thorough insight into human emptiness and worldly 
vanity, a complete conviction of the evil of sin, even in 
our own particular case, and a desire to forsake it alto- 
gether, a solid discernment of the complete sufficiency 
of Christ to save us in all respects — these things, in daily 
seeking unto God, are to be attained. We are not so 
ready to pray as God is to hear. He delights to magnify 
his Son Jesus, and to show what He can and will do 
for us through Him. He caUs us to nothing in our own 
strength ; and as we cannot have, so we need not think 
of having, any worthiness of our own. We may come 
and take freely, what He freely bestows — and, my dear 
brother^ when once, in this way, you can stedfastly 

G 
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rely on the Divine promises througli Christy so sure lui 
** faith worketh by love," you will find yourself enabled 
to love God ; and it is in Christ Jesus that his love will 
be seen. A union and fellowship with Christ will take 
place ; and it is the sweetest and the pleasantest sensa- 
tion which the human mind can know. Though the 
effervescence of it be but short and momentary, and by 
very transient glances, yet its steady energy is real and 
powerful. For to encourage us, we should remember 
the interest we have in Him by the ties of a common 
nature. The second and fourth chapters of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews represent this point strongly. You may 
think I deviate from the subject of Resignation, but I 
know no other way of coming to it. Once brought to 
love Christ above all, we shall love other persons in the 
best manner, in subordination. Even to part with 
dearest friends will be practicable, because (1 Thess. iv, 
14.) ^^ if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even 
so them also which sleep in Jesus will Grod bring with 
him." When we can feel any genuine love to God in 
Christ, we shall be led to such an acquiescence in his 
wisdom and goodness, that we shall choose his will to 
take place, rather than ours ; and the thought how soon 
all things shall be set right in a future life, and that He 
makes all things to work together for good, will recon- 
cile the mind to anything that God pleases. And 
though the dissolution of soul and body be always a 
serious thing, and against the feelings of nature, yet a 
mind whose hope and desire are with Jesus, and which 
has a constant thirst for spiritual enjoyments as true 
felicity, and which is loosened from all worldly attach-^ 
ments, must, on the whole, wish for death rather than 
life, as we all wish most, for that which has most of 
our hearts : but the love of Grod will teach such a one 
to resign himself, as to the time, to his heavenly Fa- 
ther's will. You will not mistake me, I hope, as if I 
supposed that all true Christians have learnt all this 
completely : far from it. But these things are learnt 
by them in a measure ; but not without much conflict. 
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opposition from sinful nature all along, and much im« 
perfection. And though it is not easy to confine by 
rules the order of the Spirit's operations, yet this seems 
the general order of Christian virtues, viz. repentance, 
faith, love, resignation. 

* In Christ himself resignation was perfect ; ^'Not my 
will but thine be done ; " and as far as we can trust in 
Him for grace, so far we may receive grace out of his 
fulness. Among mere men, St. Paul seems the com- 
pletest pattern of resignation. What a tremendous 
view is that of his sufferings in the latter part of 2 Cor. 
xi I But how practicable did the love of God make 
ever3rthing to him 2 In Philippians iv. 1 1 — 1 3, he tells 
us that he had learned to be content in any state, and 
that he could do all things through Christ which 
strengthened him ; and the original word for ** had 
learned,^' itMfunuuu^ alluding to the Pagan mysteries, 
shows that the learning was of a mysterious nature. 

^Dear brother, I write in the fulness of afiection, 
wishing you to make it your main business to learn 
these things. I am far from thinking that your long 
course of afflictions has been against your acquiring 
them. Oh I let us beg for patience to lie as clay in the 
hands of His infinite wisdom, who knows how to hum- 
ble our pride, and to break our wills, and to form us to 
a conformity to Himself! And may you be helped to 
a steady course of praying and of seeking God, with a 
willingness to give up all for Christ I 

* I have been looking at Dr. Johnson's * Life. The 
man was unfiiithful to his convictions, for the most part 
of his life at least. Had he been humbled before God, 
he would have been despised in the world, but would 
have been comfortable in his own soul. May Christ 
Jesus visit you, and lead you, dear brother, to true rest. 

•Yours, *J. M.' 

* This name is now supplied from the manuscript letter. Dr. Mil- 
ner who has inserted this letter in his Life of his Brother, has thought 
proper to omit Dr. Johnson's name ; but there seems now no reason 
to suppress Joseph Milner's opinion of the religious character of 
that eminent man. 

G2 
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Mr. Milner survived his election to the vicarage of 
Hull only a few weeks. He died November 16, 1797 ; 
and ^ if lives were to be measured by what men do» 
rather than by the succession of fleeting moments, his 
life would be found sufficiently long.' 

It would be totally vain to attempt to convey an 
adequate idea of the efiPect produced upon Dr. Milner's ex- 
quisitely affectionate heart, by the death of his brother. 
The mutual affection of these brothers, united as they 
were in the bonds of christian, as well as natural friend- 
ship, had been, throughout life, unusually tender ; and 
the termination, so far as regards this world, of such a 
companionship, could not but be exceedingly bitter. 
There is a sorrow which exhausts^ or dissipates itself, 
in the display of sensibility ; but the grief of Isaac 
Milner for the loss of his brother, was of » deeper and 
more permanent nature, and may be best expressed in 
his own simple words : * Perhaps no two brothers were 
ever more closely bound to each other. Isaac, in parti- 
cular, remembers no earthly thing, without being able, 
in some way, to connect it tenderly with his brother 
Joseph. During all his life, he has constantly aimed at 
enjoying his company, as much as circumstances per- 
mitted. The dissolution of such a connexion could not 
take place without being severely felt by the survivor. 
No separation was ever more bitter or afHicting ; with a 
constitution, long shattered by disease, he never expects 
to recover from that wound.' Nor did he ever recover. 
' The world,' as he frequently said, ^ never looked like 
itself,' to him ^ again.' 

His feelings upon the occasion of this domestic cala- 
mity will, however, still farther appear, from some con- 
fidential letters referring to his brother's death, and to 
the composition of the memoir of him, so often cited in 
this work. 

On the very day of his brother's decease. Dr. Milner 
wrote to Mr. Wilberforce the following most aflecting 
letter : — 
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^ Wednesday Moming, HulL 
^Oht my dearest friend, my beloved brother's last 

words, or nearly so, were, that ^ Jesus was now doubly, 

doubly precious to him.'' 
'Christ called him to himself this morning about seven. 
' I keep to myself as much as possible, and pray— but, 

indeed, my dear friend, I fear this may be the last letter 

you will ever receive fin>m me. 

* If the event, which, however, is not worse than the 
raspense, should prove too much for my weak frame, 
and already half-broken heart, remember, there was a 
comer in that heart preserved to the last for you and 
your hal£ Oh \ that I had followed his steps ; or had 
now strength, as I have some heart, in the dregs of life, 
to follow them, in warning a thoughtless world ! 

* I wish tears would come ; I should be easier. 

' Farewell — ^I had almost forgotten the principal mo- 
tive that made me struggle to write at this sad moment ; 
viz., that you may lose no time, if you think you can 
do anything, towards getting a godly vicar. It will be 
a sad thing if Grod should punish a careless town by 
taking away the Gospel from its principal church. I 
would have exerted myself for Thomason, but I can do 
little or nothing beyond what I have already done. If 
you saw me— how thin, and weak, and shattered I am, 
you would feel for me.-^Yet — I havb a good hofb. 
God does not forsake me. With love to B., 

* Yours, *I. M.' 

It is impossible to read this touching letter, without 
observing the solid evidence which it affords of that 
piety which was now become a leading characteristic of 
the writer's mind. From his youth he had regarded his 
brother with an intense affection ; yet at the sad mo- 
ment when he communicates to his own dearest friend 
the death of this brother, the idea uppermost in his mind, 
is the procuring of ' a godly vicar,' for the bereaved 
town of Hull ! 

On the^5th of December, 1797, Mr. Wilberforoe, with 
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reference to the death of Joseph Milner, thus wrote to 
Lord Muncaster : * Yonr sympathetic kindness had too 
well anticipated Isaac Milner's feelings. He is the most 
affectionate of hrothers, and the loss has heen like tear- 
ing off a limh. Ihope^he will get over ity hut it has 
shaken him sadly/ 

Severe affliction has sometimes a tendency to diminish 
the sympathy of the sufferer with the joys or sorrows 
of others — ^to harden, rather than to soften the heart. 
No such effect, however, was produced upon Dr. Milner. 
On the contrary, his own deep distress seemed rather to 
add fervour to his naturally warm affections, and, in an 
especial manner, to dispose him either to ^rejoice ' or to 

* weep ' with his friends. His letters, at this period, to 
Mr. Wilberforce, in whose domestic happiness he sin- 
cerely rejoiced, are full of such expressions as * Grod hless 
you — ^may (rod continue his favours— his uncommon 
fevours — ^to you hoth.' 

It is very generally known, that Dr. Milner was in 
the habit of using opium as a medicine. To the use and 
value of that medicine, in his case, those who knew him 
intimately can bear testimony. Upon this subject, some 
misapprehension has existed; it maybe sufficient to 
say, that by Dr. Milner this drug was never, at any 
period of his life, used otherwise than strictly as a me* 
dicine, and by the concurring advice of the first physi- 
cians of the day. How effectual it was in enabling him 
to dedicate to the noblest uses, what he truly called, the 

* shattered remains ' of his health, is known only to the 
very few persons whose privilege it was to witness his 
daily habits, and to enjoy his domestic society. 

These observations have been suggested by the sight 
of a letter addressed, about this time, to Mr. Wilber- 
force, comprising some valuable remarks upon the 
proper use of the powerful medicine in question ; and 
affording an additional proof of Dean Milner*s ever* 
ready sympathy with the afflictions of his friend, who 
was himself compelled to make use of opium. 

The following letter will probably be considered highly 
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Talnable, both as exhibiting the reality and depth of Dr. 
Milner's piety, together with his fervent and tender 
afiection towards his departed brother, and as throwing 
light on some other matters which cannot be deemed 
uninteresting. 

* To THB Rbt. William Richardson.* 

^ CambridffBf QueevCi College Lodge f 
* My Dbar Sib, Feb. 3, 17d8. 

' T cannot give any satisfactory reason for it, but so 
it is, I dread either to see, or to write to, any of my 
brother's dear and particular friends. Therefore I have 
written nothing to any of them, except where there was 
an absolute necessity for so doing. While I remained 
at Hull, I dreaded the approach of good StiUingfleet ; 
and at last, when I understood he was coming to see me, 
I summoned courage to tell him, by letter, that I could 
not venture to admit him— yet, he had written to me 
the most kind and affectionate letter that ever was 
penned. 

^ I say again, I cannot explain the cause of the vio- 
lent agitation which, I foresee, would take place, on an 
interview either with you or him ; but I feel, that it 
would be so, certainly; and I know not whether I 
should survive it. Tlds apprehension is not fancy. 

* A sense of suffocation, which is truly most alarming, 
is, in my case, readily brought on by any violent affec* 
tion of the spirits. You may well suppose that I have 
been on my guard, as well as I can — but this severe 
trial has been too much for me. * Tot vulneribus jam 
perculsus, huic uni me imparem sensi et pen^ succubui.' 
Indeed it is of God's special mercy, that I am alive ! 
But, you will say, does not every man lose near friends 
and relations ? 

* Not many in such circumstances. He was the only 
near relation I had in the world ; and I was brought up 
with him from a child— I remember him as far back as 

* The late Rev. Wllliftm Rtehtrdflon of York, one of the moit intl- 
anste friends of Joseph Mllner. 
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I remember anything, and we went to school together; 
for many years. Still, I own, there are cases quite as 
afflictive as this ; and probably several without the 
same mitigating considerations — mitigating, do I call 
it ? to be able to say, *^ I have no doubt, whatever, that 
he is in heaven !'* This is, indeed, a glorious reflection, 
and it should heal my broken heart. It would, no 
doubt, if reason had much to do in such a matter ; but 
reason is pushed aside by afiection, self-love, and unsub- 
dued pasisons. 

* There is, however, in religion, a reality : I thank 
God, I can say so, on the best foundation ; viz., that in 
that way, and in no other, I experience some relief. I 
grasp, therefore, that help, as firmly as I can — ^but stiD, 
dear Sir, my heart is broken ! Don't tell me how much 
you have felt — I know, and am sure, you have. 

^ My dear brother requests Mr. Stillingfleet and your* 
self to take the trouble to consider what papers, if any, 
may be proper to be published, and mentions his agree- 
ment in sentiment with you two, as among his reasonir 
for making this request. I am very sensible, that pub- 
lication will be a matter requiring much deliberation.' 
The sermons I have sent you are not half of those which 
he has left. 

^ Doubtless his writings are not correct ; but I know 
not whether you may not agree with me in judgment, 
who am less surprised at finding many defects of that sort,' 
than at finding them so correct as they are, when I con- 
sider his numerous avocations, the quantity that he 
wrote in a little time, and lastly, that he never copied 
over again anything at all. I know several exceUent 
scholars, who all think, that they never knew any one 
man, who was so uniformly master of his thoughts as to 
be at all times able to write so correctly as he did, with 
so much quickness. The &ct is, his mind was always 
at work, in all possible utuations, and overflowed with 
weighty matter. He was an original thinker ; and ap- 
pears to me always to drive steadily at the point he had 
in view ; and he never took up his pen, without a dis- 
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ttnct subject. Some, who were not fond of his senti- 
mentsy have represented his matter as freqnently undi- 
gested ; buty in proo^ they can only produce faulty ex- 
pressions ; and these are no proof of undigested niatter. 
His expressions were hasty, but his matter was deep and 
eopiousy and had cost him a world of thought ; he had 
considered it oyer and over again. In his compositions 
I haye frequently noticed a considerable obscurity 
merely from the want of some short explanatory sen- 
tences. When these were inserted in their proper places, 
at the beginning, or towards the end of a subject, or 
sometimes in the body of a composition, many pages 
would thus, at once, by such slight insertions, be made 
right, and become luminous, with yery little trouble ; 
which pages, otheridse, appeared almost impenetrable* 
Such little short sentences as these which I allude to^ 
he oflen, when he was preaching, felt the want of, at the 
moment ; and he supplied them extempore, and so ren- 
dered his addresses perspicuous ; and, even if he had 
pmitted to insert them in the right place, he could still, 
afterwards, in speaking, supply the defect, though not 
so neatly ; but, in writing, his mind being ever intent 
upon the matter, he frequently forgot, that his audience 
had not digested, and made fsuniliar to their understand- 
ings, his axgumentations ; and so omitted to point out 
precisely what he was about ; when a yery short sen- 
tence or two, sometunes in the way of hint, or general 
obseryation, sometimes in the way of prembing, or sum- 
ming up, would haye enabled his hearers, or readers, to 
go easily and pleasantly along with him, when, other* 
wise, they had lost the whole clue. 

^ All this has so much the appearance of apologizing 
for the defects of my dear brother, that, for fear of 
being thought very partial to him, I should certainly 
neyerhaye said what I haye said so freely, but for two 
things that occurred to my mind : the first is, I know 
you loyed him so well, that, if you be not quite so par- 
tial to him as I am, still you will bear with me. 

' The second is a curious iact, and I will state it briefly* 
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'To my knowledge, Beveral persons of the first lite^ 
rary eminence in this country, and of very high rank 
in other respects, have expressed themselves in the 
strongest terms of approbation of him as a writer, and 
in particular of the second and third volumes of his 
Ecelesiastical History, ^^ The matter well arranged, the 
sentiments bold and pertinent, the style nervous, glow- 
ing, and perspicuous." At the same time they add, 
that the first volume is much inferior to the other two, 
and that the author had improved exceedingly as 
he went on. Now it is true, that 1 took a good deal 
of pains with the second and third volumes ; the first 
volume I had never seen, but I have the copy of the 
second and third volumes by me to prove what I say, 
when I do assure you, that the corrections are slight 
and consist chiefly of such little interpolations as I have 
been describing to you : they were necessary for elud- 
dation, and yet are by no means numerous. Sometimes 
a sentence is thrown out as superfluous ; very often a 
worse word is by me introduced instead of the better, 
merely to avoid a repetition of that word,— a fault of 
which he was often guilty ; and, lastly, the latter part 
of a sentence is often put first, with no other alteration 
whatever, and is thus marked in the copy, 2 1, sig- 
nifying that what stood first must be printed last. 
These alterations unquestionably make the book more 
pleasant to read, and improve the perspicuity ; but as 
to any alteration in the style, or any merit on my part 
except a little labour, no such things exist ; nor did I 
perceive, that he himself had particularly improved. 
His style had been formed long ago. You know how 
closely he wrote his copy ; and I assure you, the origi- 
nal rough copy was the only copy fromjwhich we printed. 
The effect which, as above explained, the insertion of 
a few very short sentences appears to have had upon 
the judgment of the public, has surprised me exceed- 
ingly. I could not have believed the efiect to have been 
anything like so great,-*-but so it certainly is ; and this 
is my reason for explaining the matter so fully to 
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you now, though perhaps you yourself may have 
obseryed it. 

* Here I cannot but lament, that in publishing any of 
his papers we have irrecoverably lost the assistance of 
the author. I read the manuscript at first along with 
him ; and when I noticed any obscurity, he could in- 
stantly explain what he had intended, and what was 
the scope of many pages to come ; we immediately in- 
serted a line or two, and thus much time was saved. 
Now, I fear, whether it be in sermons or essays, there 
may be several blanks of that sort, which it will be 
very difficult to fill up. 

' I b^ pardon, dear Sir, for giving you such a deal 
of trouble. I am sadly fatigued with writing so much ; 
my head aches grievously, and I hardly know what I 
have written ; the whole, however, is directly from the 
heart, and is accompanied with great agitation and 
many tears. 

' Remember me at the throne of grace, and 

* Believe me to be yours most affectionately, 
^ Isaac MiIiUBB.' 

The disturbed state of Ireland at this period, occa- 
sioned much alarm in the minds of all true lovers of 
their country. Much correspondence upon this topic 
passed between Mr. Wilberforce and Dean Milner. To 
the mind of Mr. Wilberforce the danger, exaggerated 
perhaps by filial and fraternal affection, appeared so 
imminent, as to induce him to desire the removal of his 
mother and sister from Hull, — a place exposed, as it 
was thought, to peculiar peril. 

Late in the month of May 1798, Dr. Milner thus 
wrote to him from Carlisle : — 

'Really I don't see the danger at Hull in the same 
light. There is now such a force there, and in the 
neighbourhood, that no coup de main is to be expected, 
unless indeed the troops should be hastily drawn away 
to other quarters. 

*We get Irish news here sooner than you do, viz., 
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often from Fort-Patrick ; and I am sorry to say, that 
on the way-bill the post-master had just time to write, 

* The rebellion in the North has unexpectedly broken 
out to an alarming degree/ 

^ This news came here to-day, and makes us all low ; 
and not the less so, because there is a great obecority in 
the account. 

* I had last night a very severe head-ache. I took 
some violent measures,—- laid down^-and in two hours 
all was right. I got up at eleven at night,— took my 
milk, — sat up till one; I had to preach to-day, and 
wished not to disappoint : I preached last Sunday also. 
I am veiy poorly and languid to-day ; however I have 
got through pretty well on *' Fear Him who can kill 
both body and soul in hell." 

^Remember me to your dear B ■ , and always 
know, that you are out of my thoughts never for a 
long time together. 

* Yours, 

* I. M/ 

* To William Wilherfarce, Esq. 

A duel had, at this time, recently taken place be- 
tween Mr. Pitt and Mr. Tierney. Dr. Milner's ab- 
horrence of the practice of duelling was uncompromising. 
The popular arguments in its defence, or in mitigation 
of its guilt, he held to be felladous. 'Murder,' he 
would say, when conversing upon this subject, ' is not 
the less murder, because the murderer, in the commis« 
sion of his crime, necessarily exposes his own life.' Mr. 
Pitt's duel is alluded to in a long letter, dated, * Car- 
lisle, June 6,' written in answer to certain questions of 
a chymical nature, propounded by Mr. Wilberforoe, at 
the desire of some of his constituents^ concerning the 
common practice of using salt in the hardening of files, 
and some other instruments made of steeL The letter ex- 
hibits an accurate acquaintance not only with the subject 
immediately in question, but also with the devices some- 
times employed by fraudulent manufacturers, in order 
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io ev&de the duties to which they were l^^ally subject — ^ 
devices of which the Dean writes^ that he had obtained 
his knowledge ^ when a hid/ With zeference to the 
duel and other matters, he says : — 

* I hope you will do something efiectual against duel- 
ling. You will never have another so fine an opportu- 
nity. It has hurt Pitt's character more than anything 
he ever did. Perhaps not so in London. 

* I don't know a single person who does not reprobate 
the appointment at Ck>llege. What sad work I 

' Surely the Irish afiairs go on well on the whole. It 
cannot be but that Goyemment will now see the extent 
of the mischief, and that is a great thing. Fellows will 
tell of one another. 

^ I feel thankful that you both continue so very welL 
I can say but little for myself. I am sadly afflicted in 
the heady and spend manyhouis uselessly — lying down. 
I endearour, however, to make a few sermons, and to 
think of my ways a good deal, during the retirement 
thus afforded me. 

^ In thought, I assure you both, that I am hardly to 
be said to hare left your house since the last time I was 
with you. 

' I want much to hear what you intend about this 
duelling. 

^ Remember me affectionately to B. 
* Ever yours^ 

a. M.' 

The letter from which the foregoing extracts are 
taken, naturally suggests a reflection upon the vast va- 
riety of Dr. Milner's knowledge. All who knew him 
will agree in the truth of the observation, that what- 
ever might be the subject on which he happened to write, 
or to converse, or whatever the point which he had oc- 
casion to explain, or to illustrate, that subject, or that 
point, seemed to the reader, or the auditor, to be the one 
particular topic towards which he had bent the main 
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force of his mind. In fact his knowledge was so accu- 
rate, his mode of explaining was so perspicuous, and his 
illustrations were so apposite, that the reflection which 
immediatly presented itself to the mind of a person ap- 
plying to him for information was, * Surely he knows 
this, hotter than he knows anything elBe--surely this is 
the subject upon which he has spent his strength ;' and 
nothing but long experience sufficed to bring the convic- 
tion, that his knowledge was, in truth, almost universal. 
No man, certainly, ever acted more constantly in the 
spirit of Dr. Johnson's observation ; ' If I am in com- 
pany with a shoe-maker, I talk to him about the making 
of shoes.' And this he did whether he desired to learn 
or to teach. Some slight anecdotes lately communicated 
to me in a private letter, by one of his much-esteemed 
friends, still living, cannot, perhaps, be better introduced 
than in this place. 

* I once travelled with your uncle,* writes the Rev. 
Thomas Dikes, of Hull, * from Carlisle to Leeds. We 
spent a few hours at Ripon, and walked out among the 
people on the market-day. He accosted a razor-grinder 
employed in his work ; and gave him to understand 
that he had not properly learned his trade, and sur- 
prised the man by the knowledge which he showed on 
the subject. We then went into a carpenter's shop, 
where a well-looking youth was diligently employed ; 
the Dean, for some time, looked attentively on ; and 
then earnestly said to him, ** What a shameful thing it 
is, that a young man like you, should use such anti- 
quated tools ; you can never turn any good work out 
of your hands till you furnish yourself with better 
implements." 

* The Dean understood the shoeing of a horse, and 
could tell the blacksmith how it was, that the horse's 
foot was so often injured. The Dean*s comprehensive 
mind could grasp every subject, from the highest to the 
lowest. I have often seen him shake hands with some 
of his old companions in trade. He was never ashamed 
of his former condition/ 
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Occasionally Dr. Milner carried the practice intimated 
in the aboye anecdotes, to what some of his friends 
might, perhaps, consider an extravagant length ; and it 
sometimes gave rise to amusing incidents. For instance, 
he was once crossing over from Hall to Barton, in the 
passage-boat which at that time sailed, and, probably, 
still sails, at a certain hour each day, according to the 
state of the tide. It so chanced that Mendoza, the 
boxer, had been giving lessons at Hull, and was cross- 
ing over at the same time. The Dean was observed to 
make his way towards Mendoza, and to enter with him 
into a conversation, which lasted during a great part of 
the passage. There were persons present who saw the 
circumstance, and who hinted to the Dean afterwards^ 
that they felt rather surprised at what he had done ; to 
their observations Dr. Milner replied, ^ Oh, — Mendoza, 
I thought he was at the top of his profession, and I 
wanted to get something out of him.' 

Dean Milner's health was, at this time, much disor- 
dered. A letter written from Carlisle, on the 4th of 
July, to Mr. Wilberforce, and by him docketed * most 
affectionate,' gives a melancholy detail of his bodily suf- 
ferings ; but, at the same time, proves his mind to have 
been filled with calm and pious resignation to the Di* 
vine will. 

* You will be sorry,' he writes, * to hear this account 
of me, I know,' * * * • May Grod prepare me for 
whatever may be the event! 

^ I wish indeed I could be with you, when I know you 
will wish for my company ; but I am sure you will see, 
how peculiarly unbecoming it would be in me, to be 
deficient in tenderness and attention' to my only house 
of relations. I call my niece and her husband, and their 
mother, my house of relations, because they are now 
the nearest relations I have on earth. Your dear B. 
wrote me a kind letter the other day — ^you must thank 
her. But really I know not whether you are to show 
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her all this letter or not ; for I am sure her tender heart 
may feel a good deal too much. 

^ Fareweliy my dear friend, for the present. I have 
at different times, written yery melancholy letters to 
you — ^you must expect no other. My heart has been 
broken, or nearly so, for a good while. Yet, blessed be 
Grod, I do not sorrow without hope. 

* Your's and B.'s most affectionately, 

a. M.' 

A letter written by Dean Milner early in this month 
of July, contains the following expression of his affec- 
tionate condolence with Mr. Wilberforce, on the occa- 
sion of the death of that gentleman's mother. 
^ Mt Dear Friend, 

^ I wrote the sheet that comes along with this, this 
morning, and was bathed in tears most of the time I 
wrote it. I fastened my door, and indulged my grief. 

^ I confess the change was unexpected, and I am a 
good deal surprised. I wish I were by your side, though 
I did nothing but weep.' 

Dean Milner concludes this affectionate letter by re- 
calling to the mind of his friend the ^ solid ground of 
Christian consolation,' which remained to him under 
this dispensation of providence. 
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CHAP. VI. 

A. D. 1738—1800. 

PBQ7BSS0R OF MATHEMATICS— LIFE OF JOSEPH 
MILNBR. 

In the mosth of September, 1798, Dr. Milner was 
dected to the mathematical chair at Cambridge once 
filled by Isaac Nbwton. This profeceorship had been 
renigned, hy that greatest of philosc^^hers^ in the year 
1069; and ham the tisM of that resignation till the 
election of Dr. Milner, four profieesors only, W. Whis- 
ton, N. Sannderson, John Colsoiiyand Edward Waring^ 
had intervened. 

This Professorship, called the Lucasian Professor- 
ship of Mathematios, because founded and endowed by 
Henry Lucas, £sq. M.P. for the University of Cam- 
bridge in 1663, Dr. Milner held till his death. 

Dr. Milner^s letters and his private memoranda show 
&ai his thoughts were at this tune much occupied by 
religious subjects. Mr. Wilberforce's Diary of tins 
year has the following passage : — ' July 29th. Much 
talk with Milner about his preadung, and the growing 
&ult8 of the young clergy. He conceives them getting 
into a ratwmal way of preaching.' 

The nature of the censure here implied by the word 
' rational,' is by no means obscure. It may not, how- 
ever, be disagreeable to the reader to peruse, in elucida- 
tion of this expression, the following passage from 
Melancthon's ^ssertation De Spiritu et Litera ; * a 

* A considerable portion of this Dissertation is translated by Joseph 
Milner, in an Essay originally published in 'The Theological 
MiBoeUaay.' 

H 
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passage often alluded to by Dean Milner, as conyeying 
admirable ideas respecting the difference between Chris- 
tianity as revealed in the Scriptures, and that ^ rational 
religion ' too often substituted in its place. 

' The letter y says Melancthon, ' means whatever 
doctrine, ideas, habits, discipline, and good desires, 
as they are called, any man, by the common light of 
nature, may attain, without the injGiuence of the Holy 
Spirit : that is, without the [least genuine fear of Grody 
without any confidence in his revealed mercy, which 
alone can powerfully comfort the mind, and without 
any knowledge or worship of Christ. 

* On the other hand, the «ptrt< points out to us the 
Holy Ghost, really beginning in this life, and in the 
next completing, in the hearts of Grod's people, a new 
light, wisdom, and righteousness, and a perpetual life 
of holiness, acceptable to God, and inflamed by the 
constant motions of the Holy Spirit, with fear, faith, 
prayer, and love; and in eternal life enjoying the 
vision of God, and celebrating his perfections.' 

This passage, and indeed the whole of the disserta- 
tion from which it is taken, forms a valuable comment 
upon the word ' rational,' as used by Dr. Milner. 

During the year 1799, Dr. Milner was engaged, as 
much as his other occupations would permit, in select- 
ing for publication some of his brother's sermons, and 
in preparing for the press a second edition of the first 
volume of the Church History, 

He visited London during the summer of this year* 
The following entry appears in Mr. Wilberforce's 
Diary, dated 'August 25th. Milner preached his 
Buxton Sermon on Christianity's corruptions. All 
serious persons much struck with it.' ' Disputed with 
Milner about final perseverance.' 

Dr. Milner's readiness to preach whenever occasion 
offered, has been already mentioned ; and since, as he 
himself said of his brother, ' He never took his pen in 
hand without a distinct subject,' and always brought 
the full force of his mind to bear upon the matter in 
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handy it will excite no snrprisey that his sermons were 
invariahlj striking and effective. To disputation on 
religious subjects, he was indeed usually less inclined ; 
yet he was ever ready to admit, that * in his heart he 
loved a good argument ; ' and few persons, perhaps, 
were better qualified to discuss a difficult question in 
theology. Still, however, unless under peculiar circum- 
stances, he was little disposed to enter, in conversation, 
upon abstruse reasonings and disquisitions. ** What is 
that to thee ? Follow thou me," was a quotation often 
addressed by him, by way of caution, to persons, es- 
pecially young persons, who endeavoured to engage 
him in the discussion of personal election, free-will, 
and other such topics, which he was well known to have 
deeply studied. Such persons were likewise often ex- 
horted' by him to meditate upon Martin Luther's re- 
markable Letter to Caspar Aguila, on the subject of 
Grod's incomprehensible majesty.* 

In the autumn of this year, Dean Milner, who had 
corresponded as usual with Mr. Wilberforce, 'giving 
him fluent and forcible lectures on the necessity of 
taking care of himself, and living a more quiet life,'t 
w^rote to him from Carlisle, on hearing of the birth of 
his eldest daughter. 

*My dear Friend, 

* I do indeed rejoice with you sincerely ; and am very 
thankful that Almighty Crod smiles so repeatedly upon 
every thing connected with you. I shall not fail to 
pray for you all. 

* Excellent Stillingfleet is here, and has been here and 
in the neighbourhood for many days. He was the most 
intimate friend my poor brother had, and was always 
exceedingly kind to him in having him at bis house. 
&c. He could not bear to come to Hull for much above 
a year after his decease. 



* A translation of this letter may be seen amongr the published 
Essays of Joseph Milner. t Life of Wilberforce. 

H S 
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* Though I have endeayoured to diseharge my duty 
here as well as erer I oould, and though I have been 
enabled, through a gracious providence, to get through 
four preachings, yet sadness and melancholy of heart 
stick close by me, and increase upon me. Who would 
believe this ? I tell nobody, but I am very much sunk 
indeed ; and I wish I could have the relief of weeping, 
as I often used to have. 

' I pray that I may thrive in the best things ; and I 
rejpice in God's abundant kindness to you and yours. 

^ Farewell, with an affectionate remembrance to B., 
' Yours affectionately, 

*I.M.' 

Much as his spirits were affected by the employment. 
Dean Milner's principal occupation at this period was, 
as has been already intimated, the preparation for pub* 
lication of several of the manuscripts of his departed 
brother ; an occupation which, by vividly recalling the 
memory of that beloved relative, could not but cause 
acute pain to his affectionate and sensitive heart. 

The following letter, which cannot be read without 
very deep interest, has been already published in the 
correspondence of William Wilberforce, Esq. Its ap- 
pearance in this volume may, perhaps, require a few 
words of explanation. 

A finer letter, in point of strong sense, vivid imagery, 
and deep feeling, has, perhaps, been seldom penned; 
and the religious experience which it discloses would be 
well understood by the excellent friend to whom it was 
addressed, and will not be misunderstood by any who, 
while they are practically acquainted with the great 
doctrines of Christianity, are able duly to appreciate 
the struggle which a belief of those humbling doctrines 
may sometimes occasion in a mind of such immense 
power as was that of Dr. Milner. 

A much more numerous class of persons, however, 
will not, it b to be feared, comprehend aright the causes 
of the severe mental sufferings which the Dean, in the 
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exerase of the most andoubting confidence, heie layB 
open to his friend ; and some may perhaps be disposed 
to think, that that confidence^ upon a subject so strictly 
private in its nature, ought never to have been 
infringed. 

It is proper to say, that this very remarkable letter 
is reprinted in this work chiefiy from a feeling that the 
omission of it, while other letters, of a nature in some 
degree similar, are now for the first time, published, 
might, in some quarters, give rise to a suspicion, quite 
at variance with the truth, that the biographer of Dean 
Milner regards its contents as in some way derogatoiy 
to the religious character of the writer. 

* Queens CoUege, Saturday^ Dec. 21, 1799. 
* Mt bbab Fbibnd, 

* In the compass of a letter, I cannot explain to you 
in how great darkness and temptation my mind has 
been of late, and indeed continues yet, to a great de- 
gree. I can only say at present, that all my bodily 
complaints are nothing to it. I could rejoice under 
them if they were double, treble, manifold, if it did 
not i^ease Grod to hide his countenance. I cannot explain 
myself so as to be understood. You would not, could 
not, believe my narrative of what passes and has passed, 
night and day, and even in my dreams. I have yet 
been kept, blessed be Grod, from despair, but I reidly 
know not where it will end. 

* A ray of hope sometimes darts into my mind, that 
if it ever please Grod that I fairly get out of my present 
harassed state, I may be happier than I have yet 
been. I caU it * a ray of hope,' but, in reality, it rather 
resembles a flash of lightning in a dreadfully dark and 
tempestuous night, than the cheering rays of the sun. 
Flashes of lightning, at the same time that they dismay 
and terrify one, partly on their own account, and partly 
on account of the deep and dangerous ditches which 
they discover for a moment ; these same flashes, I say, 
nt the same moment show, that there is a good tuxb- 
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pike road between the ditches, and enable the traveller 
also to avoid the danger, and to proceed on his journey 
for a time, though under great apprehensions, till ano- 
ther flash comes. 

* This image is taken from what really happened to 
me in Lincolnshire, during that dreadful summer some 
few years ago, in the night-time. 

^ The stage-coachman declared, that it was as dark 
as pitch, and very often absolutely stopped till a dread* 
fill flash of lightning showed him where he was. There 
was a West Indian in the coach at the same time, who 
frightened every body by his horrid imprecations against 
the coachman. 

' There are certain parts of Holy Writ which I en- 
deavour to grasp with all my might, and this constantly, 
and so it has hitherto pleased Grod to support me ; but 
I am sorry to say, that my grasp is often a grasp of fear 
and agitation and necessity, rather than of willingness 
and holy confidence. I see that there is nothing else to 
be done, but I do not honour Grod by submitting cor- 
dially to His way of salvation. This is the great point 
that I have long been aiming at, and I make nothing 
of it, and yet I know, and am sure, that without thi% 
all the rest is sounding brass. 

^ My grasp, however, of which I now speak, is strong, 
and I have had a little relief within the last few days. 
I do not know whether I make myself understood* I 
mean this : to submit to the condemning power of the 
holy law of God, is a hard matter — a very hard matter 
indeed, to do this thoroughly. My understanding has 
shown me, for many years, that this is the touchstone 
of a sound conversion, and I have been busy enough in 
noting the defect of it in others ; but, as to myself, if 
I have got on at all in this respect, it is very lately in- 
deed. The heart is sadly deceitful here ; for, with 
Christ's salvation before one's eyes, one may easily 
fancy that God b just and equitable in condemning 
sinners, when, if you put the case only for a moment 
to your own heart seriouslyi as a thing likely to happen^ 
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the heart will rise against such a dispensation ; perhaps, 
indeed, with a smothered sort of opposition and dislike, 
bat which is very steady and determined. 

* Nothing less than the Holy Ghost himself can cure 
this, hy showing us the glory of Grod in the face of 
Jesus Christ. A sinking man lays hold of a rope 
thrown out to him, and grasps it firmly. I bless Grod 
I never leave hold of the rope, and I trust I shall be 
jTound grasping it fast to the last. Neither have I the 
slightest fear of the rope breaking ; but if I do not feel 
and acknowledge thoroughly, that the whole is a down- 
right act of mercy, in every possible sense that you can 
twist the matter, I may still be suffered to sink for 
ever. I see, clearly enough, the way in which that 
dreadful event happens to many of those that are lost. 
Experience concurs to show the wisdom of the Scrip- 
tures, and the consistency of the Grospel scheme. * * 

* Your last letter, though short, is truly affectionate, 
and lays hold of me, in several tender places, very 
closely. The quotation from Milton, which you kindly 
wish me to advert to, is a favourite passage, and has 
been so with me for many years. The sentiment is sound 
and pious, I think ; but, like every thing else, is liable 
to abuse by being carried too far. It is true, Grod will 
never blame us for want of exertion where power is 
denied ; but I suppose the will is as much shown in 
feeble efforts as in strong ones, provided those feeble 
efforts be but proportionate to the faculties ; it was so 
in the widow's mite, and doubtless it is the same in 
other things. 

^ I purposely said what I had to say on other subjects 
unmixed with the consideration of your own health. 
Wonderful beings we are ! I hope I need not repeat 
to you how much I am always concerned when any- 
thing unpleasant happens to you ; a great deal more, I 
believe, than you yourself are, or than any body can 
conceive who does not know wliat it is to be hampered 
with such a nervous, irritable, and (if you will allow 
me) affectionate sort of composition, as I am hampered 
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with. I hare felt in this waj iowaids yon, now^ for 
manj yean, and it is not likely that my anxieties on 
your account, and apprehensiona of any misduef, should 
be less, because God has taken to himself what was 
very near and dear to me, and left me a sort of insu- 
lated being, and veiy, very-— disoonaolate is a weak 
word, — ^nearly heart-broken, is fax nearer the truth. 
Indeed, my dear friend, my heart is so fuU, that I can 
hardly get to the subject I am driving at^ and I will, 
God willing, finish to-morrow. 

^ Yours, most aflfectionately, 

^I. MiLNSB.* 

About this period of his life. Dean Milner was anx- 
iously engaged in the study of the writings of the Rev. 
Jonathan Edwards. Among his prirate memoranda of 
this date, various notices appear of his lending ^Ed- 
wards' Sermont* or ^ Edwards on Religiotu Affeetwiu^' 
to Dr. Jowett,' to ' William Farish,' and to others of 
his friends. 

The following letter to Mr. Richardson of York, 
although somewhat similar in its character to the one 
just given, is, if possible, yet more touching and affect- 
ing. It cannot fail to be read with advantage and 
with deep interest by all religious persons ; and to such 
of the religious friends of the late Dean Milner as may 
still survive, it will be in the highest degree satisfEietory • 

^ Ctueeii^t College Lodge, 
Feh. 4, 1800. 
' Mt Dear Sib, 
^When we are upon a footing of ceremony with 
people, we seldom foil to answer their letters very puno- 
tuaUy ; and I assure you I have often thought it to be 
an odd sort of proof of friendship, to n^lect, for a long 
tune, the kind communications of those whom we sin- 
cerely love and regard. It is &r from being the best 
sort of proof, I admit ; but still it is a real proof-«t 
leaat, I must not give up the point juat now^ when i 
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hftve before me (anuuswered) jonr truly lind letter of 
the 2Srd of Noyember last 

* It set my mind at ease at the timey in regard to the 
sabjects it referred to, and I haTe looked it over eereral 
times since with great pleasure. I have experienced a 
very afflicting winter on the whole. I ha^e had a deal 
of pain ; but by far the worst to bear is the affection of 
the mind. 

* My yiewB haye^ of late, been exceedingly dark and 
distressing ; in a word, Almighty God seems to hide his 

* I entrust the secret hardly to any earthly bang. I 
endeavour to pour out my heart befoie Qod ; but really 
I receire so little that I can fairly call answers in any 
shape, that my heart fails, and I know not what will 
become of me. I feel assured, that for a good while, my 
earnest desire has been to serve Gk>d according to my 
station, and to give myself wholly to Him ; and I hoped 
I was going on tolerably well : but I find it no easy 
matter to look death and judgment in the face ; and the 
thing which most dispirits me is, that my own case takes 
up so much of my attention, that, in a measure, my 
usefulness is destroyed, or at least lessened. 

^ I see my fault to be, that I am impatient in prayer, 
and do not hope and wait quietly : but how to get the 
better of this, I am utterly at a loss. I don't know 
whether I make you understand me perfectly. In one 
word, as my prospects here in this world grow darkey 
and darker as to bodily decay, I would foin have my 
evidences of a good hope brighten,— ^Ise, what is to sup^ 
port me? There is, doubtless, a good deal of bodily 
affection mixed with this ; but it is not all so, and the 
devil is very busy. I bless God, however, that I never 
lose sight of the Gross, as the great thing to oling to ; 
and though I should die without seeing any personal 
interest in the Redeemer's merits, I think,--^I hope, I 
should be found at his feet. If I am to be saved at all, 
it is assuredly in this way. This conviction has not yet 
been shaken in my mind ; but it is a blind sort of £uth, 
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and nearer allied to despair than to confidence. I see 
plainly, indeed, that there is no other way, but still I do 
not see but that I may perish. 

' I will thank you for a word at your leisure. My 
door is bolted all the time I am writing this, for I am 
full of tears. 

* The first volume of the * Ecclesiastical History ' 
is nearly reprinted : it has been a very laborious job ; 
but if I am spared I will try what I can make of the 
fourth volume. 

* I am ordered by the Archbishop to preach at St^ 
James's Chapel on Friday, the 28th instant, and I cer- 
tainly intend to do so. They don't often hear the truth, 
I fear. *I,M. 

The state of Dean Milner's health at this period in- 
duced him to recur to the advice of his friend, the late 
William Hey, Esq., of Leeds, whose letters exhibit emi- 
nent piety and friendly regard, as well as professional 
skiU. 

In a letter dated February 19th, 1800, this gentleman 
writes,—-^ I will endeavour to dispose of the liberal sup- 
ply you have sent me, in comforting many distressed 
persons.' 

This passage refers to a sum of money sent at stated 
times by Dr. Milner to Mr. Hey, to be by him distributed 
among such of his poor patients as might be unable to 
procure for themselves the comforts which their circum- 
stances required. It would ill become the biographer 
of Dean Milner to publish the deeds of Christian libe- 
rality which were done by him in secret ; but it may 
be aUowable to say, that amid his many acts of bene- 
volence, to strangers, as well as to his own poor rela- 
tives, he was ever ready to allow the peculiar claims of 
his indigent fellow-townsmen of Leeds ; with respect to 
them in particular it might be truly said, that ^ the 
blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon " 
him ; and he ** caused the widow's heart to sing for joy." 

Mr. Richardson, as it appears, replied very kindly to 
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the affecting communication from Dean Milner, dated 
Feb. 4th9 ^^^ the Dean^ always peculiarly grateful for 
kindness, thus again wrote to him from the residence 
of Mr. Wilberforce in Westminster. 

« Old Palace Yard, March 7tk, 1800. 

* Mt DBAS FbIBND, 

* I will seize a vacant moment (and it is but a mo^ 
ment) to assure you that your very kind letter of Feb. 
17th, ^vi^ch is now before me, was truly a cordial to my 
mind, almost overwhelmed with darkness and sorrow. 

* May God bless you, and visit you with his choicest 
blessings^ for so noticing your poor friend. 

* I would hope you are not entirely mistaken in my 
case, and I know you dare not flatter ; yet, on the other 
hand, I must not, I fear, give you that full credit for 
understanding my situation in spirituals, which 1 should 
wish to do. 

* Next to any immediate act of kindness which you 
are so good as to show to my poor self, there is no poa* 
sible way in which you can so effectually secure and 
call forth my grateful feelings towards you, as by the 
friendly attention which you pay to the writings of my 
deceased brother. I know the trouble such an under- 
taking gives ; and therefore I know how to appreciate 
your regard to his memory. Still I entreat you not to 
flag in this matter.* Again, my dear friend, God bless 
you. 

* Your affectionate 

•I. M.' 

The following letter to the same excellent friend 
affords, besides other interesting matter, an instance of 
the great kindness which it was Dr. Milner's invariable 
practice to bestow upon such deserving young men as 
were recommended to his favourable attention. 

* Mr. Richardson wm engaged in preparinir 'or publication a 
Tolnme of Joseph Milner*a SermooB. 
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* To THE Rev. William Richardson, 

' Queen's College Lodge^ 
April lOthy 1800. 

' Mt Dear Friend, 

* Mr. B. kindly called upon me to-day, to say that a 
friend of his was going to York to-morrow morning ; 
and so I take advantage of the opportunity to write you 
a short letter, though I have nothing very particular to 
say. 

*B. really is a very amiable, mild, taking young 
man. I am greatly pleased with him. His public dis- 
pute called his aety is lately put off till the next term, 
on account of the death of a Master of Arts of St. John's, 
When such an event takes place in term-time, it causes 
three days non-term, and no business is done : so poor 
B., who was ready charged and primed, must keep in 
that state till he has an opportunity of firing. He was 
very little discomposed about it, though he said he could 
not well set about other business till he had got that off 
his mind. I have known some people in his circum-* 
stances exceedingly ruffled by such an event, 

' He seems, indeed, excellently disposed, and I wish 
his modesty would let him call upon me oftener than he 
does ; for it would really be a pleasure to me to do a fler- 
vice to sudi a lad : and those subjects have been so 
familiar to me for a long time, that it gives me no 
trouble to assist one in his situation. I gave him some 
advice about spending his summer, but I mean to send 
for him and examine him particularly. 

* May Almighty God bless you always, and return 
seven times into your bosom your kindness shewn to 
me lately, both in what you said, and in the dispatch 
you used in answering my letter. 

* I cannot but think there is something sadly wrong 
about my views, or my way of going on, in some respect 
or other, or I should not be so very much in this great 
darkness and dismay, I assure you I sometimes think 
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my mind will lose all its tone. I aim as much as pos- 
sible at two things : — ^Ist, to keep up a steady, praying, 
waiting spirit, for light ; and, 2nd« to surrender my own 
will to His will entirely, and therefore to allow no 
known sin. This must surely be right ; but I suppose 
I do not do what I say. There is something wrong, I 
am satisfied, or I should not be so miserable, and hare 
so little confidoice towards Qod, at the times when 1 
most want it. There is nothing that I see clearer, than 
that my continued afflictions are useful and even neoes* 
sa^ to me. In intervals of health, I can pray very 
sincerely for the return of illness, if expedient. I really 
tremble when I grow better, so disposed am I to wander 
into the old way of worldly-mindedness, und of pleasing 
self; but when the fits of illness come, I do not, I be- 
lieve, properly kiss the rod. Yet I really cannot charge 
mysdf with much murmuring ; I thank God, I have 
got over that a good deal ; but a sort of melancholy 
sulkiness comes on, and a want of cheerful submission. 
No earthly being can tell what I sufier in mind and 
body. I should be very grateful to you to write again 
to me at your leisure. 

' It pleased God that I got through my bosiness in 
London tolerably well. 

* There are certain things that I must do, or dse I 
must give up all. I endeavour to go on as well as I can, 
and to live as it were, from day to day ; my motto is, 
" Sufficient for the day," &c. 

*■ I am your obliged and faithful friend and servant, 

' I. MiLKEB. 

* N. B. — ^The last account from Carlyle was very con- 
cise ; he was quite well ; had travelled four hundred 
miles through Asia Minor towards Jerusalem ; he was 
at Kemar, opposite Cyprus.' 

There are, probably, persons who think that * the 
surviving friends of Dean Milner,'— to adopt the words 
which he himself used in reference to his departed bro- 
ther,' — ^would have consulted his reputation much bet- 
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ter by stifling the contents ' of this, as well as of some' 
preceding letters, * than by thus publishing them, and 
proclaiming the weakness, and even the wickedness, of 
human nature.' * 

The author of this Memoir willingly confesses, that 
she has felt some doubt upon this subject. In addition, 
however, to the important consideration of the unques- 
tionable nature of the evidence afforded by this and 
otibers of Dr. Milner's confidential letters, of his genuine 
and deep anxiety on the great subject of religion, she 
had, for her direction and guidance, his own example. 
Acting, doubtless, with a view to the glory of Grod, and 
the spiritual advantage of his fellow-creatures, he did 
not deem it necessary or expedient to withhold from the 
public eye various private reflections of his departed 
brother. On the contrary, he has suffered the readers 
of his Life of Joseph Milner to * enter' with him * into 
his closet,' and to ^ watch the genuine efiiisions of his 
soul,' while prostrate before God. He was weU aware 
that by thus laying open the secret recesses of his bro- 
ther's heart, he should cause much surprise to persons 
unacquainted with the real nature of the Gospel of 
Christ, and might perhaps give occasion to some anxious 
inquiries, such as, * What is the cause of all this mourn- 
ing under a sense of sin ? What means this uncom- 
fortable darkness of mind ? Whence this lamentation 
over the strength of corruptions, and the difficulty of 
resisting temptations 1 ' To all such inquiries, he gives 
the true answer, alike applicable in this, in that, and in 
every similar case. * These complaints,' says he, * are 
made because he who utters them has an entire hatred 
of sin, and an exquisite sensibility in perceiving its mo- 
tions, and because he hungers and thirsts after right-^ 
eousness.' t 

A remark of Joseph Milner, already quoted, may 
perhaps here occur to the reader's recollection : — ^ They 

* See Dr. Milner's Life of his brother. 
t Life of Rev. Joseph Miloer. 
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Are aTways the most distressed who have the' least rea- 
son to be so ; it is the best sign in the world/ 

The following very interesting letter gives the first 
intimation of Dr. Milner's intention to write a ^ Life ' 
of his brother, and eochibits his views and feelings with 
regard to that publication : — 

To THE Rev. William Richardson. 

' Queen's College, May 15, 1800. 

^DearSib, 

* I have before me year's of the Idth of April last* 
Yon will have thought me long in answering, particu- 
larly as you must now be near the conclusion.* When 
you hear all, you will, perhaps, rather wonder that 
1 have done so well as I have, though I have but a lame 
account to give. 

^ 1. I have learned not to trouble myself about 
errata ; I do as well as I can during the printing of the 
sheets ; but after all is over, I really think that the in- 
sertion of an errata-sheet is only proclaiming one's own 
errors or negligence, audit makes people look at it and 
say, * How badly,' or * How carelessly, this book is 
printed ; ' persons who, perhaps, would not otherwise 
have found out one single error. Observe, I speak only 
of little, trifling, errors, such as anybody can correct. 

* 2. I had only to reprint the author's introduction to 
the second edition of the first volume, t and then it 
would have been done, but a most vile afiair has hap- 
pened, which gives me a good deal of trouble. Dr. 
Haweis has lately published an ^ impartial history ' of 
the Church of Christ. If you have seen it, you will 
perceive that it is quite Jacobinical in church-matters 
throughout. He speaks handsomely of my brother in 
places, but he has his eye constantly upon him, to pull 
to pieces his notions of establishments. 



* Of the revision of the Volume of SennoDB. 
t Of the Church History. 
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* All this would not in the least have affoeted me : 
1)ut there are in it the most abominable misquotations 
and miarepresentatuHUs of his (my brother's) sentiments ; 
insomuch that my friends are clear that they ooght not 
to pass unnoticed by m». The goad to be done is, I 

• trust, my object, when I say, that I acquiesce in their 
judgment, and am writing a sort of loi\g advertisement 
or preface to this said vcdume : if I am aUe to work, it 
will be ready in three or four weeks. 

'3. Besides the above, I wish to write something 
like a * Life ' of my poor dear deceased brother. I am 
at work, and have honest Stillingfleefs papers before me. 

* 'HLj first view was to have written myself all thai 
may be called the domestic part of his life, and them to 
have requested you to have picked from Stillingfleet's 
account * a few pages, and also to have added your own 
brief sentiments respecting the internal <^iange of his 
mind in religious matters. You would, either of you, 
have done that much better than I could ; and, further, 
it would have been a very great pleasure to me to see 
such an account of his life go down to posterity with all 
our three names bound together. I do not yet entirdy 
give up the hope that something or other of that sort 
may be done ; t but, when I set to work, I really found 
it would so embarrass me to keep dear of the rdigious 
part of his character, that I oould not get on at fJl on 
that plan, and therefore I have much encroadhed on 
what I had intended to leave to you and to Stillingfleet. 

' I have written rapidly, and the thing is v^y incor- 
rect at present ; but my friends, who Imve seen it, say 
it will do exceedingly wdl, and, that, though long, it is 
very entertaining. 

' Here, again, I wish every line that is not likdy to do 



• Mr. Stillingrfleet, as appears ftom the printed Life, bad himself 
eoropUed and transmitted to Dean Mllner, a Life of his brotfaer 
Joseph. 

t In sabstance it has been done } for the names of Richardson and 
BtilUnglleet will always be associated in memory with those of Joseph 
and Isaac Milner. 
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some good) to be blotted out. In oommetiQing my bro- 
ther^ I know I am going most expressly against his 
wish ; however) I say not a word but what is most 
strictly true. 

' 4. Kow to come to the point. I mean to send you 
this life of my brother in about a fortnight, by Mr. Ogle, 
of Jesus College* I could send it sooner, so far as I am 
concerned, because, having Dr. Haweis to take under 
hand, I am hard worked, and I must send you it very 
rough. Indeed I wish, and do beg of you to cut and 
slash, and do exactly with it as you think fit. You 
will find in it many entertaining things, and some in- 
structive, which, probably, you have never heard of : it 
has almost broken my poor heart to write it ; and, I 
assure you, I live firom day to day, expecting every 
day, or nearly so, absolutely to break down. * * * 

* I leave it to your judgment entirely, to add a little 
more from Stillingfleet, if you think proper, and also to 
insert a page or two of your own, on the nature of the 
change both in my brother's heart and head, in religious 
concerns. 

* This plan I cannot give up : it would, I repeat it, 
be very pleasant to me ; but then I do not press you,— 
judge for yourself when you see the thing, and the state 
it is in* 

* I shall be ready, whenever you please, with the 
volume of History ; for I hope to have it all printed 
off, and Dr. Haweis well flogged, before I come to you 
at York, on or about the 19th or 20th of June ; if that 
should suit, so as not to interfere with your summer 
excursioili9. * * * As to the publication of the 
books, a month or two is of little consequence ; or 
rather, I think, people get more settled towards Sep- 
tember and October than during the summer months ; 
and we had better not spend our fire to no purpose. 

' I shall wait for your opinion and advice, and am, 
dear Sir, your obliged friend, 

* Very sincerely, 

« I. M. ' 
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The sparkles of constitutional gaiety, which enliren 
this otherwise grave and serious letter, will forcibly re- 
cal the memory of Dr. Milner to the minds of those who 
enjoyed his personal acquaintance. 

The f(^owing extracts £rom a letter, addressed to the 
same friend, and referring chiefly to the composition and 
publication of the Life of Joteph Milner, exhibit, in a 
strong light, the Dean's extreme tenderness of heart, 
and his unbounded confidence in the judgment and 
good-will of Mr. Richardson. 

* Queen's College, Map, 1800. 
^ My dear Mr. Richardson, 
' It was very much my wish to have a few hours 
more to employ upon the narrative which I send you. 
Still, I don't know that I could have done much 
more at it, unless I could have had a previous talk 
with you. 

^ Friends are partial, and often, not quite sincere. 
They are here very much pleased with what I hava 
written ; but I do entreat you, if you have the least re- 
gard for me, to do with this manuscript exactly as you 
think best. Cut and slash,— cut and slash as much as 
you please. 

* * * * * 

^ I send you good Stillingfleet's narrative along with 
it ; and if you think it right to pick out a few pages of 
his, and to add a few of your own, descriptive of the in- 
terior of my dear brother's religious principles and re- 
ligious feelings, it would be exceedingly acceptable to 
me ; but I do not press you. • 

* I have not neglected business, I assure you ; I have 
been most uncommonly worked ; you know I told you 
how Dr. Haweis plagued me. You will now do just as 
you think fit ; and I shall expect your commands,, 
whether I am to come by York about the 20th of June, 
or to wait till my return from Carlisle. 

* Oh ! my dear Sir, if you did but know how the 
wounds of my poor heart bleed afresh during this busi- 
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-ness, you would pity me. At the same time, I will 
freely own that, though I feel, and bitterly, yet there 
is something, of a sort of sense, that I am doing 
what I ought to do on the occasion, and that thought 
relieves ; but, do save me all you can. 

* Yours, very affectionately, 

' I. M.' 

In subsequent editions of the Life, large and impor- 
tant additions were made by the Dean himself. 

The motives which induced him thus to enlarge this 
work, are thus stated by himself.* 

< The writer has been informed that, after all the ex- 
planation furnished in the several pages of the first 
edition of this narrative, respecting the religious senti- 
ments of Mr. Milner, and the change which they un- 
derwent, some well-disposed persons have expressed a 
wish, that still further light had been thrown on these 
subjects. 

' Two distinct questions are asked : — 

* 1st. What defect or failing could there be, or what 
change could be necessary in the character of a clergy- 
man, who, from his first going into orders, is stated to 
have been a proficient in literature sacred and profane ; 
perfectly orthodox in opinion ; zealous and practical in 
preaching ; and exemplary in conduct ? 

* 2ndly. If an alteration for the better really took 
place, what are the circumstances which contributed to 
the improvement of a character, apparently already so 
excellent ? In one word, what is the history and the 
nature of the alteration ? ' 

To these inquiries, which, as Dean Milner observes, 
* are not questions of speculation or mere curiowty,* but 
which Mead to discussions of the last importance,' 
brief, but comprehensive and satisfactory answers are 
afforded. Otherwise than luminously and impressively, 
Dr. Milner could not write upon any important subject ; 



* Vide Second Edition of the Life, published in 1802. 
I 2 
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it may, therefore, be eaeUy belieredy that in replying 
to the weighty questions here propounded, he writes 
with extraordinary force and perspicuity. The Life qf 
the Rev, Joseph Milner is, however, so well known, 
that it is sufficient to refer the serious reader to any of 
the later editions of that truly admirable piece of bio- 
graphy. 

The second edition of the first volume of the Hittory 
of the Church of Christy of which, with its long preface. 
Dr. Milner, in his letter to Mr. Richardson, dated May 
16th, speaks, as likely to be * ready in three or four 
weeks,' was published in the succeeding August. 

To this publication allusion is made in the following 
letter. 

*To THE Rev. William Richardson. 

< Queen*s College, Sept. 8, 1800. 
^ My deab Sib, 

^ You must know that the present Bishop of Lincoln 
and myself were very intimate at Cambridge. 

^ About two years ago, he desired me to get him my 
brother's first volume of Ecclesiastical History. I did 
not succeed ; nor, to say the truth, did I take much 
pains about it, as I foresaw there would soon be a 
second edition. I therefore thought it but right to send 
him a copy of the second edition of Vol. I., the moment 
it was struck ofi^ ; and the inclosed is the answer &om 
his Lordship, received by me yesterday. 

^ You will think it curious enough to read I am sure ; 
and therefore I have thought it worth while to send you 
it ; but I beg you will not fail to return it.* 

^ It is a lamentable truth, that the bishops of our 
country do not understand the real state of religion ; 
and yet I am not sure, that their ignorance has not, in 
Home cases, its uses. 

* The Bishop of ^ for example, has, I am told, 

* Thii letter was not foond among Dr. Milner's paper*. It is there^ 
fore probable that he had destroyed it. 
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acted Tory inconsutently ; tbat is, he has, in oertain 
instanoeSy been most unreasonably severe with godly 
yonng men, and, in others, has shown himself soffi- 
Gently friendly. 
' May God open their eyes, and incline their hearts ! 

* As to binding up my Aninutdvernmu with the Ser- 
nunuy as the Bishop of Lincoln hints, I think your 
proposal the better, yiz,, to piw them to the possessors 
of ihe first volume of the History ; and they may, in- 
deed, also be given to such purchasers of the Sermons 
as appear to be reading persons. 

* 1 am, dear Sir, yours affectionately, 

*LM.' 

The following truly affecting letter reveals most un- 
reservedly the views and state of mind of Dean Milner 
while engaged in the composition of the Life of his 
brother. 

<To THB Rbv. James Stillingflbet. 

< QueeiCs Cottege Lodge, Sept. 10, 1800. 
*Mt dear Friend, 
*I acknowledge I was in debt to you for a letter, and 
for a yetj kind one too. The contents of this last, also 
furnish a new proof of your kindness, and of that ten- 
derness with which you always treat mmUemmeam exulr 
eertOom, 

* Indeed, my dear friend, I never expect that sore to 
heal. 

* In regard to my feelings respecting the Life of the 
deceased, most certainly no job was ever undertaken 
by me with so much reluctance, nor executed with so 
much perturbation and tumult. They say that does 
no^ much appear in the writing, which I very much 
wonder at — and so fiir it is well. 

* Your very kind letter truly and verily sets my mind 
at ease : not that I ^d not know very well, that you 
would perfectly excuse me—yet still there was a sort 
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of delicacy in the matter ; and it is highly agreeable to 
me, that you have had the consideration and the good 
nature to speak first, and so to leave me no doubt on 
the business. 

* If your papers had contained the plague, I could not 
have been more fearful of opening them ; nor did I 
once untie the string or peep into them, till I was 
flogged by good Richardson last winter, to let him have 
the Life, 

^The first thing that struck me, after I had read 
yours, was, that there were a number of entertaining, 
things about him and us, which took place when he 
was a boy, which were only known to myself, or if you 
had heard of them, you had probably never heard 
them very exactly, nor in detail ; and {so, that there 
was nobody but myself tha^ could execute that part 
well. 

* Thus the idea with which I sat down to write was 
as follows ; that the Life should be considered and 
owned to be written by us three ; viz., you, Richard- 
son, and myself— that each of us should execute our 
respective parts exactly adarbitriumy that is, at the 
pleasure of the individual ; and I conceived, that a sort 
of whole would belong to what each should do ; and 
lastly, that the three wholes would constitute one* 
finished whole complete. 

^ Such were my ideas at setting out, and if you have 
seen the manuscript, you will have observed, that it 
ran all, for many pages, upon that plan. I conceived 
that my part would principally be the anecdotes, and 
the minutitt, and particularly of the very early part of 
his life ; and then, that yours and Richardson's would 
comprise the graver and more important parts. I was 
gieatly pleased with this plan in my own mind ; and 
permit me to say and assure you, that the idea of our 
(all three) going down together, bound up, was to me 
a soothing and most pleasant reflection. 

* Why, then, was not this plan adhered to ? 

' The fiict is this-^I b^gan as I have said ; nay, I, 
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went on, almost, if not entirely through, with this 
system still in view. 

' I wrote as rapidly as posslhle ; I could not stop to 
compress or reflect — ^my heart would have broken if I 
had— or at least, I should yery soon have been inca- 
pacitated for going on — so on I went, slap dash, through 
all the parts of his life— putting down all that I could 
recollect, or that struck me as particular ; still, as you 
wiU obserre, steering as clear as I could of the history 
of his own internal change of mind in religious things ; 
and still meaning, that all that, and all that was con- 
nected with it, should be left to yon and to Richardson. 
. ^ But it seems, that I had been so particular, and had 
swelled the pages to such a degree, that Richardson 
thought there was not a deal wanting; otherwise, it 
was still my wish, that so much might be selected from 
your account, and so much added from Mr. R.'s, as 
should complete the whole — and, that your part and his 
part should consist pretty much of such things as I was 
less able to speak to, 

* Such were my ideas ; and I thought such a system 
might be made to appear tolerably consistent. 

* Bat, my dear friend, I felt that I was, in this busi- 
ness, the most incompetent judge in the world ; and, 
therefore, I was, and am most happy, that Richardson 
undertook to settle the whole without calling upon me 
any more, for my opinion or interference. 

* This was most exceedingly kind on his part — for 
indeed, I cannot make you understand how much this 
matter tried my spirits and shattered constitution. I 
begged of Richardson to cut and slash my pages, and to 
alter, and, in shorty to do exactly what he thought best 
with all the materials ; and if you had been at York, 
instead of him, of course I should have made precisely 
the same request to you. 

' All this is not to be considered as apology, no, nor 
any part of it,— you don't want any apology, I well 
know ; but after the love and kindness you have shown, 
and the pains you have taken, it would have been 
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brutal not to have explained to you the history of the 
thing. 

^ I have so little room left, that I must be as pithy as 
possible. Ist. I hope your dear E. goes on veil. Does 
God bless him, and preserve him in the same modest, 
diligenty inquiring state of mind that he appeared to be 
in at Carlisle ? How beautiful are such dispositions in 
a youth I and how soon are they, usuaUy, apt to be 
lost ! Secondly, I do beg, that we may contrive to meet 
somewhere— you used to come often this way— I beg we 
may meet either here, or in the north. Thirdly, I am 
sorry you should think I am too severe with Dr. 
Haweis ; I think that when you have read his book, 
you will alter your opinion. Every body I have asked 
has thought that he deserved the drubbing. 

* Yours, 'LM; 

On the 19th of September, Dr. Milner, to whom Mr. 
Wilberforce had written warmly concerning his own 
domestic happiness, thus replied to him :— ' Perhapa 
these wonderftd smiles are for some future trial ; con- 
tinue to watch i* and this very reply found Mr Wil-. 
berforoe, who was at Bognor with his £unily, in the 
deepest distress on account of the dangerous illness of 
his wife. On hearing of the affliction which had thus. 
be£Edlen his friend, Dr. Milner hastened to Bognor, and 
remained with him till the danger was past. 

* What a blessing to have such friends ! ' is Mr. Wil- 
berforce's remark in his Diary, with reference to thia 
occurrence. 

On the 5th of November, Dean Milner, always dis- 
posed to sympathize with others in their affliction, thus 
wrote to an old and valued friend, one of whose sons 
was dangerously ill :— 

* Queen's College Lodge^ 
Nov. 6, 1800« 
* Mt Dear Fbiskd, 

* Youj; two last letters have made onr hearts eacceed«. 
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in^y henvy, and the prospeot is truly afflictiiig to poor 
Robert* in hi« peculiar eircumstancee. We eee him 
constantly, and endeayoor to be a little support to his 
spirits; bat I trust he habitually looks to the right 
place, where alone sound support is to be had. I was 
about writing to you a few lines the two last evenings, 
but felt so Borrow^l and so indisposed, and had so little 
to say to the purpose, that I omitted to do it. 

* I endeavour always to remember your afflicted son 
and all your family, in the warmest applications I can 
lAake to the throne of grace. I would haye written ta 
John himself before this time, and have often been 
tempted to do so, but that I feared to flatter him toa 
much, and perhaps injure his tottering health. You 
may, I think, venture to tell him that I have the most 
afflBctionate feeling towards him at all times, and that I 
now reflect, with most peculiar pleasure, on the bold 
and decided part which (xod has enabled him to take in 
the ministerial functions since he was in orders. He 
oonducted himself here, where the trial was difficult and 
formidable, with such a mixture of warmth and pru-' 
denoe as he may now review with solid comfort. Far 
be it from me to suggest the least Mae or self-righteous 
source of comfort ; but this I say, i^ in any dark bmk 
ments, he should be tempted to doubt whether he loves 
CSirist or not, I can have no doubt, nor ought he to have 
any, but that Christ loves him ; otherwise He would 
never have made him so much his wUling instrument 
and servant in the ministry. Such things never come, 
from mere human nature. Let him, therefore, consider 
the whole of last year as it was^ viz., a gracious smile 
of his Redeemer, and a smile too that may be prepara- 
tory to his present sufiering. You may add also, if 
it will not flitigue him, that I have mentioned repeatedly 
(si^oehe Mt us) with peculiar pleasure, the frequent 
conversations we had together on St. Paul's Epistle ta 
the Romans. 

* A yooBser son of the ume friend, and a itodent of Queen'i 
Ooltes«>^ 
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* May God support you, dear Sir, in this new afflic- 
tion. He has carried you through many already, and 
with very evident profit. 

* I remain your affectionate friend, 

^ Isaac Milner.' 

To the reader who, by the perusal of Dean Milner's 
confidential letters, has already been made acquainted 
with his feelings during the preparation of the first vo- 
lume of his deceased brother's sermons, and the writing 
of the ^ Life* which is prefixed to that volume, the fol- 
lowing letter, written soon after the publication of the 
book, will not be uninteresting. 

*To THE Rev. William Richardson. 

' Queen's College Lodge^ 
Nov. 7, 1800. 
* My Dear Friend, 

* Many thanks for your last letter. Your letters are 
always comfortable to me, let you write about what you 
will. 

^ The sermons please me, and (so fiir as I can judge) 
others also, much beyond expectation. Dr. Jowett 
speaks in the highest terms of their merit in regard to 
strength, conciseness, harmony of numbers, arrangement, 
and sense, though he confesses, that there are a few in- 
elegancies which may be easily mended in a second 
editioiL My health had hindered me from hearing my 
brother preach often, for many years ; and I now per- 
ceive, that he had worked himself from a style, that in 
his youth was rather flowery and diffuse, into one that 
is strong and nervous and sufficiently polished, except 
in a few instances. Indeed, I am convinced, that you 
must have had a world of trouble to bring them into the 
state in which they now are. I really see nothing in 
them that can be called desultory in the least ; and they 
are full of matter and wisdom. The ' Life ' too, gives 
great satis&ction : but why would you leave out what 
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was nothing but the strictest truth ?* However, I must 
say no more. Grod bless you I I see, in every line you 
have written, your love of the deceased and your sincere 
regard for his memory, and for his credit, and your 
neglect of your own* Oh ! my friend ! how this book 
has made me feel afresh 1 yet with a degree— a consider- 
able degree of satisfaction ! 

' ^ My brother used generally to put upon his sermons, 
the year and month and place of preaching ; 

* I value every relic of his writing so much, that I 
hope the manuscripts of those printed have not been 
destroyed, though I fear they may be. If not, pray 
preserve them carefully with aXL the others. You truly 
say, that to read those sermons is like being with him. 
It affects me beyond measure. 

' Yours very affectionately, 

*I.M.' 

Besides the composition of the * Life ' of his brother. 
Dr. Milner, during this year, edited the second edition 
of the first volume of the ' Ecclesiastical History,' to 
which he prefixed a treatise entitled, * Ammadversions 
on Dr. Haweis' Impartial and Succinct History of the 
Church of Christ. With respect to Dean Milner's 
^ Life' of his brother, it is allowable here to quote some 
remarks subsequently made by the present excellent 
Bishop of Calcutta : * ' His ^sentiments,' writes the 
Bishop, ^ on the great truths of the Christian religion, 
will be found fully stated in the continuation of Joseph 
Milner's ' Church History ; ' and perhaps, yet more dis- 
tinctly, if possible, in the ' Life/ prefixed to the first 
volume of his brother's posthumous Sermons. He has 
here given his clear and decided views of the leading 
doctrines of the Church and of the Reformation, the 
history of which he had so carefully studied.' 

Of the second edition of the first volume of his brother's 
' Church History,' the editor has himself spoken, in a 

'•* This refers to loine ttiong expressions of regard towards Mr. Rich- 
ardson, used by Dean Bfilner. > t Dr. WUson. 
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letter already given in this work ;* and his own pre&ce 
to that edition, is in exact accordance with the state- 
ments made in the letter* 

To the ^ Animadversions on Dr. Haweis' Histoiy of 
the Church/ the reader will likewise have ohserved some 
allasions in Dean Milner's letters to his excellent friend 
Mr. Richardson of York. 

Of that very ahle performance, which is incorporated 
with the Dean's preface to the second edition of the first 
volume of Joseph Milner's Church HUtory^ and of which 
the writer himself declares, that he was induced to 
underUke it, from ^ a strong sense of the utility of the 
Ecdesiastical Establishment of this country/ it is need- 
less to say metre, than, that while it is such as might be 
expected from a man of Dr. Milner's decided opinions 
and warm feelings, when employed in clearing from 
gross misrepresentation, and exculpating from imputed 
blame, the memory of a beloved brother, it is likewise 
an example of Christian moderation and forbearance, t 

Dr. Haweb being dismissed. Dean Milner, in his pre- 
face, which is an elaborate performance not repeated in 
the subsequent editions, *• most gratefully acknowledges 
the liberal patronage of the University of Cambridge,' 
who had, at their own expense already printed three 
volumes of his brother'a EeeUtiatiieai Hi$toryy and who 
had engaged to print the remaining manuscript papers 
relative to the same subject. 

* Their kindness and consideration in this matter,* 
writes Dr. Milner, * certainly makes an inddibk im- 
pression on my mind, and if anything could increase 
my aflfoctionate attadimeni to that learned body, afbor 
,8o long and active a residence among them, it would be 
thla honourable token of respect to the memoiy of my 
deceaged brother ; who himseli^ many years agOy aa a 



* Seepi«elll. 
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Student in the same seminaiyy recttyed distingoished 
marks of approbation.' * 

Dr. Milner adds, that * the more he has examined and 
compared with each other, the original authorities, 
which are frequently obscure and contradictory, the 
more scrupulously faithful he has found ' his brother, 
* in his statement of fiEusts, and the more judicious and 
discreet, in separating truth from error, and in assign- 
ing the just degrees of probabilities.' He observes, * if 
the alterations from the old edition should, in some few 
instances, appear on comparison, to be greater than 
might, from this account, be expected, the reader is to 
understand, that these alterations are to be justified 
either from actual remarks of the author in manuscript, 
or from the editor's recollection of his conversations.' 

He concludes thus : ' The smaller alterations, how- 
ever, — ^in the use of particles, and of particular words, 
and in the construction of sentences, are very numer- 
ous, — and if the editor has helped the perspicuity of the 
author, without diminishing his force, he has gained 
his aim.' 

These notices of Dr. Milner's Life of his brother, and 
of his Animadveniont on Dr, Haweii' History , with the 
extracts given from the prefiice which contains those 
* Animadversions,' will serve, in conjunction with his 
own letters, to convince every candid person, who takes 
into the account his various avocations as Head of a 
College and Dean of a Cathedral, that his time, at this 
period, must have been most fiiUy occupied ; in fact, 
when the affiictions both of mind and body under which 
he at this time laboured, are considered, the true matter 
for wonder is, rather, that he accomplished so much, 
than that he accomplished no more. 

* This passage, extracted from the Preftwe to the teoood edition of 
the first yolome, is prefixed to the later editions of the ' Ecclesiastical 
History.* 
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CHAP. VII. 

A. D. 1801, 1802. 

CONTINtJATION OF THE CHtJBCH HISTORY. 

As Professor of Mathematics, it fell of course to Dr. 
Milner's lot to examine, in the January of each year, 
the candidates for the Smith's Prize ; and it sometimes 
happened, that this accidental personal intercourse with 
eminent individuals led to intimate acquaintance and 
enduring friendship. 

The year 1801 furnished an example of this kind. 
Henry Martyn was the Senior Wrangler of that year, 
and was first introduced to Dean Milner on occasion 
of the examination for the prize above mentioned. 
The Dean was struck by the remarkably amiable 
and somewhat pensive expression of his countenance, 
and on entering into conversation with him, and 
discovering that his native place waa Truro in 
Cornwall, chiuiced to ask him whether he had ever 
known anything of a Mr. Walker, a clergyman of that 
town. Mr. Martyn's answer at once revealed to him 
the character of the Senior Wrangler before him. With 
unusual animation, and a countenance altogether 
changed, as Dr. Milner used to say, when he afterwards 
spoke of the occurrence, by its glowing and beaming 
expression of grateful affection, he replied, that he had 
indeed known Mr. Walker ; and that his father and 
others of his relatives had reason to bless God, that such 
was the case. 

There was little opportunity for further conversation 
at that time ; but it is needless to say, that the Dean 
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was much interested by the deportment of the youth 
whom he was examining. He made further inquiries 
concerning him, and had afterwards frequent inter- 
course with him ; taking, as was his custom with re- 
gard to those young men of whom he entertained a high 
opinion, many opportunities of showing him kindness. 
When Mr. Martyn * took leave of him,' on quitting 
the university, ^ he was much affected, and said him- 
self that his heart was full,' * an expression indicating, 
when used by him, more than common affection. After 
Mr. Martyn's departure for the scene of his labours in 
the East, Dean Milner never ceased to feel a warm and 
peculiar interest in his exertions, and their success, and 
heard of his early death with very sincere sorrow. 

The principal occupation of Dr. Milner's leisure 
hours, during this year, was the preparation for publi- 
cation of the fourth volume of the History of the Chureh 
of Christy edited, as the title-page bears, * on the plan, 
and in part from the manuscripts ' of his late brother. 
The early part of the year was indeed, of necessity, and 
according to invariable usage, occupied by the arrange- 
ment of college-business, the settlement of accounts, 
&c. but the evenings, even of the busiest days, were de- 
voted to the purpose above specified. 

The contents of the fourth volume of the Church 
History are, as Dr. Milner, in his Preface, observes, 
^ of such a nature as not to have found their way into 
our ordinary ecclesiastical histories.' The characters 
and motives of several individuals who appeared upon 
the scene during the period of time comprehended by 
this volume, and who by their lives and writings, paved 
the way for the Reformation, had been, by previous 
ecclesiastical historians, either neglected or misunder- 
stood, and consequently misrepresented. Wickliffe, 
John Hubs, and Jerome of Prague, were in reality littie 
known ; and above all, many serious and generally 
well-informed persons were very imperfectly acquainted 

* See Martya's Journal and Letters. 
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with the xeligious part of the character of Martin 
Luther. 

^ Some of hie natural quitUtiee,' saye Br. Milner, 
gpeaking of Luther, ^ have been the subject of much 
observation : but the ruling principles of the man^ 
those principles which were eminently spiritual and 
Christian, are almost buried in silence.' 

To the elucidation, then, of the character of Luther« 
Dr. Milner devoted his most strenuous efforts. * The 
Carman theologian ' had indeed, as he says, been con- 
sidered and represented by his brother^ as 'a distin- 
guished subject of Almighty grace; which, by en** 
lightening his understanding, changing his affiBctions, 
and animating his hopes, prepared him in a most won- 
derful manner for the extraordinary part which he was 
appointed to sustain ; ' but the Dean had access to 
materials and to sources of knowledge which were un- 
known, or inaccessible, to the author of the early 
volumes of the Church Hutory ; and it is, therefore, 
not surprising, that he has brought to light, concerning 
this great Reformer, much interesting matter and many 
authentic particulars, with which his brother had no 
means of becoming acquainted. He spared no cost in 
the obtaining of such books as might assist him in his 
undertaking, and often sent for them to German and 
other foreign libraries, regardless alike of the expense 
or the delay thus incurred. In addition to this, it may 
be. observed, that Dr. Milner was a cordial admirer of 
Luther, and that he, therefore, experienced a positive 
pleasure in searching into every part of his history. 
His own words, when speaking of hLs deceased brother's 
sentiments with regard to Luther, may, with equal 
truth, be applied to himself: — * He loved him as a man 
of plain dealing and unfeigned piety ; he admired him 
as a champion of truth ; he revered him as an instru- 
ment of Grod, highly honoured, and expressly chosen 
for the purpose of defending and propagating the Chris- 
tian faith ; and he contemplated his success with delight 
and astonishment.' 
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It will^ thcrefoie^ be easily beliered, that^ in thii 
firarth Yolamey 'nncomiQon pains' are taken with the 
affiun of LntheTy especially daring the first yean of 
his wondeTfnl exertions ; the chief labour^ however^ 
is bestowed upon the elucidation of the sentiments 
of the great Saxon Reformer^ with regard to the ion* 
damental artides of Christianity ; and, as embodying 
in the fullest manner the great Protestant doctrine of 
justification by faith, considered by Luther, in common 
with the whole body of the Reformers, as artieuhts 
sUmtis vel eadeniis eeelesim, especial notice is taken of 
his Commentary on the Epistle to the Gaiatians. One 
short passage referring to this commentary lays open so 
explicitly Dr. Milner's own opinions concerning the 
all-important doctrine of justification by fidth, that it 
may with propriety be here quoted. 

* Luther's Cammemtary on the EpitiU to the Galatumiy 
writes Dean Milner, * is in itself so excellent a per- 
formance, was read with so great aridity immediately 
after its publication, and was so instrumental in pro* 
moting the glorious cause of Protestantism, that it 
seems to hare a superior claim to the attention of the 
historian. I have repeatedly read and meditated on 
this treatise, and, after the most mature reflection, I 
am fully conyinced, that, as it was one of the most 
powerful means of reviving the light of Scripture in the 
sixteenth century, so it will, in all ages, be capable of 
doing the same, under the blessing of God, whenever a 
disporition shall appear among men to regard the ora- 
cles of divine truth, and whenever souls shall be dis« 
tressed with a sense of indwelling sin ; for I perfectly 
despair of its being relished at all by any but serious, 
humble, and contrite spirits^ such being, indeed, the 
only persons in the world to whom the all-important 
article of justification will appear worthy of all accep- 
tation. The author himself had ploughed deep into the 
human heart, and knew its native depravity ; he had 
long laboured, to no purpose, to gain peace of conscience 
by legal observances and moral works, and had been 

K 
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relieved from the most pungent anxiety by a spiritual 
discovery of the doctrine just mentioned. He was ap- 
pointed in the counsels of Providence— by no means 
exclusively of the other Reformers, but in a manner 
more extraordinary and much superior— -to teach man- 
kind, after upwards of a thousand years' obscurity, 
this great evangelical tenet, compared with which, how 
little appear all other objects of controversy ! namely, 
that man is not justified by the works of the law, but 
by the faith of Christ*/ * * * ^n this 
admirable piece of divinity, the author, by numberless 
arguments, and particularly by the marked opposition 
between law and £Ekith,t law and grace,]; proves, that, 
in justification before God, all sorts of human works 
are excluded, moral as well as ceremonial. He restores 
likewise to the Christian world the true forensic sense 
of the term justification, and rescues it from the erro- 
neous sense in which for many ages it had been misun- 
derstood, as though it meant infused habits of virtue ; 
whence it had been usual to confound justification with 
sanctification. The incomparable theologian before us 
settled the true bounds and limits of the Law and the 
Gospel, and distinguished between acceptance with 
God and personal holiness. The former he shows, is 
received as a free gift on Christ's account alone, by 
faith in the heart of a humbled sinner, and implies 
complete pardon and reconciliation with God; the 
latter, which he insists on as equally necessary for 
eternal happiness, he describes as conjoined, but not 
compounded, with the former; imperfect always in 
this life, but sincerely pressed after and delighted in. 
By this doctrine, rightly stated, with all its adjuncts 
and dependencies, a new light breaks in upon the mind, 
and Christianity appears singularly distinct, not only 
from Popery, but also from all other religions. Neither 
the superstitions of the Papist, nor the sensibility of 
the humane, nor the splendid alms of the ostentatious, 

« Gal. U. 10. t Ibid. iU. 18. t Ibid. t. 4. 
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nor the most powerful efforts of unassisted nature, 
avail, in the smallest degree, to the purchase of pardon 
and peace. The glory of this purchase demonstrably 
belongs to Christ alone ; and he, who in real humility 
approves o^ acquiesces in, and rests on Christ alone, is 
the true Christian. Thus self-righteous persons are 
rebuked ; thus distressed consciences are relieved ; and 
thus men are enabled to bring forth all the fruits of 
righteousness. An ill use, no doubt, has frequently 
been made of the precious doctrine here stated, and St. 
Paul's writings abound with admirable cautions on this 
subject. The sixth chapter to the Romans is full to 
the point. But this very circumstance, namely, that 
the true Christian notion of justification is apparently 
liable to a chaige of antinomianism, unquestionably 
demonstrates that Luther and the other Reformers did 
not mistake that apostle's meaning; because, on the 
supposition that St. Paul really meant to ascribe the 
justification of a sinner before God, to human works, 
in any sense of those terms, the very plausibility of the 
objection loses all foundation. However, not to insbt 
further on this argument, let him that would be wise in 
the things of God, study this great Christian article of 
the revealed method of &llen man's acceptance with his 
Maker, and let him do this with prayer for divine illu- 
mination. Let not any man suppose, as ignorance is 
ever apt to do, that evangelical truth is so plain and 
obvious, that every one may attain it without attention, 
industry, or effort. Let him rather be told, that the 
way of life is deeply mysterious, and has great difficul- 
tiefs belonging to it, though, nevertheless, of infallible 
attainment to every humble, seeking, persevering soul.' 
It may be sufficient to add, further, that Ho furnish 
solid and luminous information concerning the interest- 
ing transactions of this memorable period,' and at the 
same time to * compress the narrative into a moderate 
compass,' was Di\ Milner's object ; and it was no easy 
task. In the execution of it, he certainly * believed 
himself to be employed in the service of his heavenly 

K 3 
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Master, and in the humble kope of His blessing imd pro- 
tection,' he oonuDoitted it ^to the judgment of can- 
did and impartial readers.' 

Early in this year Dr. Milner, ever tender-hearted, 
and ready to sympathize with otfa«rs in their affliction, 
wrote to the son of one of his oldest friends, during his 
last illness, the following truly Christian and very 
touching letter. 

'MtDsab JOBKy 

' It was a very great pleasure to me yesterday, to see, 
through your brother Robert, your own handwriting ; 
and the more so^ as you permit me to write to you a 
few lines— indeed, with great good-nature, yon invite 
me to write at length. I must not, however, take an 
improper advantage of the concession ; I must beware 
of fi&tiguing Mther your body or your mind. It was the 
apprehension of doing mischief dther in the way of 
fatigue or of agitation, that has kept me, hitherto, from 
venturing to send yon a letter ; but I perceive, from all 
accounts, that you enjoy so extraordinary, and so blessed 
a composure of spirits, that I trust no harm wiU arise 
from this step* 

^ Before I knew whether I durst write to you or not, 
I thought I had a great deal to say. I ftncied, that a 
sort of storm was coming on, and I supposed, that there 
was plenty of room for counsel and precaution ; but, on 
the contrary, I now find, that there is a most wonderful 
calm ; and I feel disposed to say little beyond express- 
ing my gratitude and admiration on account of His 
power and goodness, who, when he pleases, rebukes the 
winds and the sea. 

^ It is not to be denied, my dear John, that the sweet 
calmness of mind which you experience has still some- 
thing awful in it, which ought to be observed on such 
an occasion. How much is your present situation of 
bodily weakness to be envied, when <?ompared with that 
of the numerous strong, powerful, ricii, and wise, who 
have not learned the humbling doctrines of the Gospel ! 
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' I repeat it^— I hav»Uttl« to nj to you ; I am lost 
IB wonder ; yet, in writing, I expenenee a reiy pure 
and a vary yiyid aatus&ction, and this because I eee no- 
thing to suspect, nothing to fear, nothing to complain 
of, nothing to be anxious about. I dare not add, ** no* 
tMng to wish otherwise,'' because, so &r as my own 
feelings are concerned, I almost ereary day lament that 
I make so little progress in the trying Christian doctrine 
of resignation. Human nature pleads poweifully ; we 
are not easily reconciled to loss of health, friends, and 
worldly comforts ; and the temptation is the more insi- 
dious, because then is a degree of regard to these things, 
which is lawfuL 

^We persuade ourselres that we oould giro up all 
these temporal blessings at another time, or, what we 
call the proper time, more in the course of nature ; but, 
in my judgment, I am most perfectly conrinced, that if 
the mind be not brought to think €rod'stime the proper 
tiflM, it will giFe them up with reluctance at any time. 

* Some years ago, when my brother was supposed to 
be in great dax^r from a fever, I had hard conflicts in 
thn Burster, and he wrote me a very wise and instruo- 
tive letter on the natuie of Christian resignation. I 
pray God to support me idien the tiying moments come 
•"-otherwise, I know Satan will buffet me at his will. 

* From these reflections you will collect, that I have 
no pretendioBS to advise yon, at present, in spiritual 
things. No— I rather wish to learn the history of God's 
dealings with you. It is true, you are but young ; but 
no age, no experience, no strength of abilities, can sup- 
ply the lessons whidi God teaches thoae who surrender 
themselves, not partially, but entirely, to his instruc- 
tions. You are too weak to acquaint me with those 
lessons, therefore by no means a/fctempt it : your friends 
will inform me : I shall listen with delight, and, I hope, 
with profit. 

*Aa humility is the life and soul of the religion of 
Christ, there is periu^ hardly anything which ought 
more oarefuUy to be avoided, in the intercoovse between 
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Mends, than the saying or doing of anything which has 
a tendency to puff np ; we are all of us sufficiently dis- 
posed to this evil of ourselyes : yet, in the very impor- 
tant duty of self-examinatioq, we are not to affect to be 
blind to what Grod has done for us. It is to me, and it 
ought to be to you, an unspeakable satisfaction, in your 
present state, to reflect, that it had pleased God to enable 
you to take so decided and so active a part in teaching 
practical religion, for above a twelvemonth before this 
illness took place. It b true, that with God, all things 
are possible : but I am convinced, that the fiict to which 
I refer, is a more strong and more pleasing evidence than 
almost any other that can be conceived, in a state of 
great weakness, when neither the memory nor the un- 
derstanding can exert itself with vigour. 

^ I mention this to you now, (as I have, I believe, 
mentioned it every day since you began to be unwell, 
sometimes in the way of joy on your account, and at 
other times, in the way of exhortation to our.conmion 
friends) as a thing that should call for your constant 
gratitude and thanksgiving. I believe you could say 
with truth, that you were glad to go into his courts, &c. 

* 1 reflect, also, with a true pleasure, on the many 
conversations which we had together (a little before you 
left Cambridge) on religious subjects, and particulaily 
on tiie Epistle to the Romans, that rich field both of 
doctrine and of practice, and also on the nature of the 
evidences of the being in a spiritual state. Keep in mind 
what you insisted on, viz., ^ that aU things wiU work 
together for good, &c." It is a most precious promise. 

' But I am breaking my resolution, both in being too 
long, and in proceeding to instruction. 

^ Tell your affectionate (I cannot call him afflicted) 
father, that I receive all his letters with satisfiu^on and 
thankfulness, and that I wish him to continue to write 
as often as his gfwt labours wiU permit him. Oh ! my 
dear 'John ! to be the son of such a father is, of itself a 
blessing that calls for continued praise. He has had 
hard rubs in the course of Grod's providence, and I doubt 
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not but he hut profited by them ; but the thing that 
always strikes me particakrly is, how wondeifolly 
Ahnighty God has blessed him in his children. The 
explimation i%he is a praying fibther, and God is a 
hearer of prayer. 

^ God bless youy my dear John, now and for eyer- 
more. I am a poor, feeble creature, and could weep 
sadly over your bodily afflictions, if I were to give way 
to my feelingB. But I can check myself and through 
God*s mercy, can join all your dear friends and relatives 
in encompassing you about with songs of deliverance. 
^ I am very afiiectionately yours, 

^ Isaac Milner.' 

Numerous and various as were the claims upon Dean 
Milner's attention, during the periods of his brief visits 
at the house of his friend Mr. Wilberforce, he was less 
constantly occupied there, than in his own study at 
Cambridge, or at Carlisle ; and therefore generally seized 
the opportunities which these periodical visits afforded 
him, to * dear off' some of his unanswered letters. 

The following letter, written by Dean Milner from 
Cambridge, soon after his return from this visit to 
Palace Yard, treats of an important subject. 

To WiLLIAH WlLBBBFOBOB, ESQ. 

' Queen's Lodge, March 24^ 1801. 
* My dbab Fbibnd, 
* The case is this. At Queen's, we happened unfor- 
tunately to have several clever Fellows, some time ago, 
who should have filled our offices of trust, as tutors, &c. 
but were disqualified on account of their principles. I 
was positively determined to (have nothing to do with 
Jacobins or infidels, and. custom has placed in my power 
the appointment of the tutors, provided they be Fellows 
of our own College. Our own being very unfits we went 
out of college, sorely against the wish of several ; how- 
ever, by determining to make no jobs of such things. 
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but to take the very beit men leouldfindi I etrzied the 
matter tfarougfa, in no less than three instances ^-« 
Thomason, Barnes, Sowerby. The consequence has 
been, that a belief has taken place, that we should con- 
tinue to go out of college for candidates for feUo^^vships, 
alter the cause has ceased. I have applications without 
end to this purpose ; and not only so, but admonitions, 
sometimes anonymous. I inclose one that came lately* 
You cannot think how plagued I haye been, from a Ya* 
riety of quarters, on this head, though I ^ideayour to 
make it known everywhere, that we liave now got two 
good tutors, and haye no reason for going out of college. 

* The Bishop of Lincoln called on me the other day 
with Dr. Turner, and was inclined, I think, to have 
talked more politics than usual, if iliere had not been a 
third person present. 

^ N. B. It is yery positiyely said here, that Pitt and 
the Bishop of Lincoln had a bill ready, if not printed, 
to take away all from the cleigy, and to make them 
pensioners at the Treasury. 

•Yours, <LM.' 

The second edition of the first yolume of Jose^ Mil- 
ner's Sermtrnt^ which the Dean on the 6th of March had 
announced to Mr. Richardson, to be ^ half printed,' and 
^ much called for,' was now nearly completed ; not, 
however, without much harassing labour. This appears 
from the following letter. 

To William Wilbbrfobce, Es^. 

^ Mt dear Sib, 

* I would have written to you last night, if it had not 
be^i for T. Thompson, who dropped in upon us in the 
afternoon, quite unexpectedly. By the by, I am yery 
sorry to say, that this is the second time he has come to 
us by travelling on Sunday, and without any f^purent 
good cause ; certainly none, but a little worldly oonye* 
nience? lam truly sorry to see such conduct : Igave 
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him a pretly strong hint of ii. H« would not havo 
done 80 in your g^ndfiither's time, when there was no 
income-tax ; and when, if there had been one, he wonld 
not have been troubled with it. 

* I never, I think, worked so hard in my life as at 
present, to get my brother's sermons out befiwe I go to 
Carlisle. I have made, and am maldng, considerable 
additions to the Life ; and the Sermons are printed so 
much closer, that^ without making any thicker book, I 
shall be able to add four, or fire^ or tax £Desh sermons. 

^ I haye many other things to do ; in particular, some 
sermons to prepare for Carlisle. What can 1 do ? I 
don't throw away a single hour when I can by possi- 
bility work ; in fact, this excessive attention is quite too 
mudi for me ; I hurt myself by it. 

' God bless yoiu If yon should not be well, you 
know I, of course^ throw all aside, and, in case of ne« 
eessity, come up at a moment's warning. So God bless 
you and preserve you. 

*Youis, 'i.u: 

Ever active in his endeavours to serve his friends, Dr. 
Milner, during this summer, took much pains to ascer- 
tain, for the benefit of a deserving dergyman, a particu- 
lar point of law affecting the prospects of that clergy- 
man in the Church. Other matters also, which came 
under his cognizance in his capacity of Dean of Carlisle, 
occupied much of his time. Nothing can be more true 
than a declaration which he occasionally made respect- 
ing himself th a t he didiked to do anyUiing ^by 
halves.' 

A detail of the circumstance of this aliair, even if it 
could with propriety be given, would not be generally 
interesting. Suffice it to say, that the Dean suffned 
not the matter to rest till he had obtained, respecting it, 
the opinions of several eminent dvilians ; among whom 
may be menti<med one of his own much-valued Mends, 
the late Sir William Wynne. 

niis g^tleman was, m 1803^dected Master of Trinity 
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Hall ; and in consequence of that events spent, sulyse- 
quently, a certain portion of his time at Cambridge. 
Dr. Milner esteemed him as a man of sense and int^;rity ; 
and by his death, in the year 1815, was deprived of a 
friend, whose society might have tended to cheer the 
closing years of his life. 

On the 2nd of October, Dr. Milner thus wrote to Mr. 
Wilberforce :— 

* Mt dear Friend, 

* I have thought, and think every day, of the scenes 
of last year at fiognor ; and particularly of the night 
when I awakened you ; but I did not remember the day 
so exactly as you now point it out. 

^ I wish my heart were duly affected, — God's mer- 
cies are very many and various. It is a sad thing to 
call on Him only when we are afflicted. We need a 
sense of his goodness. See my poor brother's private 
thoughts. 

* I wrote you a few lines last night. As to myself, I 
surely ought to consider, that my grandfather died at 
sixty, my father at fifty-seven, my brother Joseph at 
fifty-three; that my eldest and robust brother never 
reached fifty, and that I am in my fifty-second year. 
Prepare! prepare! 

^ In the business about which I wrote to you, as in 
many other concerns of the like nature, Pitt sure has 
been greatly to blame. He has been a poor patron to 
this University, considering his opportunities: I am 
quite convinced that old North was infinitely better^ — 
more attentive and considerate,— distinct from all his 
blameablejobs. 

* I have, however, written to Lord Hardwicke, and 
also to Mr. Yorke, who has returned me a very obliging 
answer.* 

In the September of this year. Dr. Milner received at 
Queen's Lodge a visit from his old and valued friend, 
the Rev. James Stillingfleet. The following letter. 
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which he wrote to that gentleman soon after his depar- 
ture from Cambridge^ must be interesting to every reader. 

< Queen's CoOege Lodge, Oct. 12, 1801, 
'Mt dear Friend, 

' I take it very kind in you to have remembered us 
so affectionately. May the Grod of all consolation re- 
quite you many fold into your bosom, fiut I must call 
you to order on one point. It is really stuff to talk of 
our kindnesses to you and yours. I hope I am, and 
shall ever be, disposed to do whatever I am able for you 
or yours, by way of showing that I do not entirely for- 
get the real and essential kindnesses which you and 
your excellent rib conferred upon my poor brother de- 
ceased ; I verily believe his life was prolonged by those 
kindnesses : and I am well convinced, that he might 
have been continued to us some time longer, if he cQuld 
have been persuaded to lessen his labours a little ; but 
his heart was too much in the work to allow of relaxa- 
tion ; and so £Bir as he himself is concerned, it is my 
great satisfaction, — my dolomm duke Unimen, — to think 
that he is far better where he is, than dragging out a few 
painful years with asthma, &c. 

* In.regard to kindnesses, I have really had no oppor- 
tunity of showing you more than bare civilities. Several 
times during your short stay with us, I was going to 
attempt to make Mrs. Stillingfleet understand how 
much and how deeply my mind was impressed with a 
sense of her repeated motherly attentions to her poor 
friend ; but it proved too much for me, — ^I could not get 
on, but was always stopped, in limine. My poor heart 
is irritable at best, and is so extremely sensible when- 
ever that string is touched, that I am soon overwhelmed. 
The world has never looked as it used to do to me, since 
the event alluded to ; and perhaps it is better for me 
that it has not ; for I have long seen it very plain that 
mild methods will not do for me. Nothing but the rod 
answers at all : and may Grod grant that I may kiss the rod 
cordially, and remember that He afflicteth not willingly. 
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< I am bat poorly ; and attacks, though gentle, are 
&lt by an old sufferer, — much more than by a fresh 
hand, who has never been in the wars ; and the effects 
also are much longer in repairing. 

* God has been merciful to us in regard to my poor 
niece, who gains ground, I think, every week. * * 
We all of us talk of you every day, and wish you would 
make it convenient to stay some days with us on your 
return. 

^ Cknne, I say, and then we will talk matters over 
about your summer journey, and contrive to make it 
very economical ; and also settle several other affiurs. 
* Yours truly and affectionately, 

* Afl also Mrs. S-«— 's and Edward's, 

* I. M.' 

Mr. and Mrs* Stillingfleet were among the friends 
whom Dean Milner most entirely loved and esteemed. 
Towards Mrs. S , in particular, his heart over- 

flowed with gratitude, on account of what he used to 
eall her 'moUierly kindnesses' towards his deceased 
broker* She was, indeed, a woman well deserving of 
the affection of her friends. Mr. Ridiardson, of York, 
once said of her, in conversation with myself, that there 
was about her ** a meekness of wbdom '* quite irresis- 
tible. 

It was intimated, a few pages back, that towards the 
dose of the year 1801, Dean Milner had exerted him- 
flelf for the benefit of a deserving clergyman, and in 
the arrangement of certain other affairs req>ecting 
whidi, in his capacity of Dean of CadLisle, he possessed 
considerable influence. Some of the consequences of 
his friendly efforts, which were upon the whole, suo- 
eessful, are mentioned in the following letter, — a lett^ 
which carries forward the Dean's personal history, and 
is otherwise exceedingly interesting. 
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To THE Rbt. Javsb Stilliroflbbt. 

« Quern's Colhge laigt^ 17ih Mmnk^ 1802. 
^Mt dbab Fbiend, 
< Dr. ElipUng had told me before the leeeipt of your 
last Mnd letter, that I was indebted to you on the 
score of epistolary correspondence. 

^ I can bear animadyersions of this sort, because they 
eyidenUy originate in kindness. 

^ I am never so mnch inclined to pour out my heart 
to a friend as when I am in affliction. I know not 
whether you have heard of poor 's deplorable situa- 
tion. Only two days ago, the first news arrived from 
Mr. Thompson, that ^ he lies most dangerously ill.* As 
£ur as I can collect, there is v»y little dianoe fw him 
indeed, for he appears to have been declining for some 
months past. 

^ Mr. Thompson says he repressed great fear of hell, 
and prayed very earnestly. Bad as this situation is, 
you will, I am sure, prefer it to that of the Duke of 
— who died lately with the fortitude of a heathen. 
I am quite shocked at that relation. 

< Poor — -— *s conduct has been, I understand, quite 
unexceptionable for a good while ; and certainly his 
conscience has been uneasy for & long time. 

' I wish you would drop a line to Mr. Dikes about 
him, and to Mr. Scott, and say what you think proper 
about such a case. Alas 1 it will perhaps be too late ! 

' What I particularly fear is, lest his wife, who is a 
Papist, should bring about him some parson of her own 
persuasion, who might pretend to absolve him, make 
him easy, and draw his dependence from Jesus Christ, 
to some wretched formality. If you could see him 
yourself^ it would be a great comfort. 

' In regard to ^ I think about it just as I did 

when you and I talked together. I am by no means 
dear, that the change would have been for my comfort 
on the whole, or even much for my advantage. Any little 
advantage from increase of income has no charms for me^ 
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^ You would hear how I exerted myself in the win- 
ter by going down to Carlisle, and managing about 
some small pieces of preferment ; small, but of great 
consequence. My presence was absolutely necessary 

to support F y and on some other accounts. Also, 

I secured, through Dr. Coulthurst, the living of Elland 
to a son of poor Miles Atkinson. I had been very ill in 
October and November, so ill, that unless Mr. Farish 
the surgeon, and my niece's husband, had gone with 
me all the way, I diould not have dared to venture to 
go ; and, as it was, I doubted whether I could reach 
Carlisle ; but Grod was merciful. I had previously done 
my best by writing and negociating. I verily believe 
I wrote above forty letters, to the Bishop, the Preben- 
daries, and their different friends and connections ; Grod 
be praised, everything succeeded. 

' For six weeks I had a most frightful intermission 
of the pulse, at about every fourth beat. This com- 
plaint did not permit me to sleep, and harassed me 
exceedingly. It left me about a month ago. 

' I was appointed to preach, on Ash Wednesday, at 
Whitehall ; and I was very anxious to discharge that 
duty, particularly as I had been disappointed by ill- 
health at the time of my former turn at the same place, 
soon after I was made Dean. I went to London, but I 
was so poorly, that I was obliged to have a substitute 
ready. 

^ It pleased Grod, however, that about seven o'clock 
in the morning of Ash Wednesday, I found myself 
wonderfully better. I instantly sent my boy three 
miles to tell my deputy not to come. I preached on 
* the one thing needful,' for an hour and twenty minutes, 
to a crowded audience, and to the Bishop of Oxford, 
who would think it queer work, I dare say. Many 
more would have been present, but the report had 
got round, that I should not be there. You would 
have been entertained to see Rowland Hill at the 
chapel, expressing his approbation in too marked a 
manner. 
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'I have worked exceedingly hard at the fourth 
volnme * sinoe I saw you — a great deal too hard for 
my health ; inBomuch, that I really find it absolutely 
necessary to relax, or I shall be quite entirely knocked 
up. The manuscript was by far the most unfinished 
of any ; and as the author is not present to explain 
obscurities, I often spend many hours in consulting 
authorities, and making out doubtful expressions ; so, 
that, when you consider my infirmities, and the many 
and various duties I have to discharge, respecting the 
education of youth, as master of a College, my con-* 
nections at and with Carlisle, and my domestic afi^urs, 
you ought rather to be surprised, that I have actuaUy 
struck off two hundred pages, llie finishing of a book 
that contains so much matter, and so closely printed, 
is a great work. I sometimes despair of living to finish 
it ; which, however, I have much at hearty if it be the 
Divine will. As to going on with it — I dare not in- 
dulge the thought, though it does come across me some- 
times. 

* I thank you much for the valuable relic t you have 
sent me of my dear brother. I will try if I can make 
anything out about the dream. 

^ Your letter of January 8th gave me great pleasure. 
I rejoice to see you so much in earnest about Divine 
things ; and if I had time and strength, I would obey 
your directions about writing in defence of the true 
Church, occasionally. 

' N.B. It is well for you, that I have no room to 
scold you for staying so long in the south, and yet not 
giving us a little more of your company. 

* I sincerely pray that Edward may continue to con- 
duct himself to your satisfaction. With grateful re- 
membrances of Mrs. S.'s kindness, 

' I am yours, most affectionately, 

< Isaac Milner.' 

« Of the * History of the Charch of Christ.' 
t Viz. the letter from Jowph Milner, docketed ' the last he erer 
wrote.' 
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The writing of ' abore forty letters^' and the winter 
jonmey, mentioned in the foregoing commnnication 
to Mr. Stillingfleet, afford together, an example of th« 
pexvevering rigour which Dr. Milner inrariably ex« 
hibiied in the performance of whatever he undertook* 
The truth \%y that whether in health or in sicknefle, he 
quite foigot himself ^ when there was a duty to be per* 
formed, or a friend to be served. 

Respecting this journey to Carlisle, undertaken, as li 
was, in the depth of winter, it may be mentioned, thai 
an accident occurred in the course of it, something 
similar to that which, so many years before, had hap- 
pened to Dr. Milner while travelling abroad with Mr. 
Wilberforce. In crossing a mountainous district between 
Yorkshire and Westmorland, called Stainmore, the 
road being totally obliterated by snow, the Dean's car- 
riage was dragged from off the beaten track, and was 
upon the very brink of a steep and deep bank. Its 
descent was arrested by the united strength of Dr. Mil- 
ner's fellow-travellers ; he himself, being, of course, 
unable to render any assistance. 

In his numerous subsequent transits over the same 
wild tract of country, he seldom omitted to allude to 
the narrow escape here recorded, as one of the provi- 
dential occurrences of his life. 

The approbation expressed ^ in too marked a manner/ 
at the chapel of Whitehall, by the venerable Rowland 
Hill, naturally recals the recollection of another inci- 
dent, related, I think, in the life of that excellent man. 
Dean Mihier having, during one of his many visits to 
London, heard Rowland Hill preach at his own crowded 
chapel, went to him in the vestry after the service was 
concluded, and, cordially shaking him by the hand, 
said, in the hearing of several persons^ ^ Mr. Hill, Mr. 
Hill, it is this slap^dash style of preaching, after all, 
that does all the good.' 

One other passage in the above letter to Mr. Stilling- 
fleet, calls for a few remarksb 

^ I often,' says the Dean, speaking in reference to the 
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fourth Tolome of the * Ecdesiastical Histoiy/ * spend 
many hours in consulting authorities, and in making 
out doubtful expressions.' 

in elucidation of this' declaration^ I may venture to 
quote a passage from a private letter io myself written 
by one of the Dean's intimate and valued friends. 

* One prominent trait,' writes the Bev. J F , 

' in the great mind of Dr. Milner, was the steady pexve- 
veranoe with which he pursued any object of inquiry 
which he had once started ; he would not let it go till 
he had made himself master of it. It was this valuable 
property which made his extraordinary powers tell in 
every department of science ; it was this, which, at least, 
contributed to place him at the head of the mathemati- 
cal tripos in the year of his graduating. And as his 
honours and preferments were a due homage paid to his 
attainments, it was this, which seated him in the Luc&- 
sian chair, and advanced him to the deanery of Carlisle. 

^Bnt this property, which always stuck by him, 
showed itself in cases wherein it proved sometimes in- 
convenient, sometimes amusing. 

* The public greatly regretted the slowness with which 
he proceeded in the continuation of his brother's * His- 
tory of the Church of Christ ;' but if any think that the 
delay arose from indolence, they are in error. He was, 
indeed, often incapacitated by pain and bodily infirmi- 
ties, but not by want of mental energy. The fact was, he 
would slur nothing over ; he would not put down upon 
his paper what he had not established by proof; and if 
the libraries of Cambridge would not afford him satis- 
faction, he would send to Grermany ; and, therefore, 
what he has done, he has done well. * * * 

* On one occasion, the same valuable quality was the 
cause of a temporary disappointment. I was anxious to 
introduce to the Dean the late Rev. Mr. Church, then 
going out as a chaplain to Madras. Desirous that a young 
minister going out on so important an errand should 
have the advice, instructions, and encouragement, of so 
able a counsellor, I took Mr. Church to the Deanery. 
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The Dean was at home, and alone ; this was what we 
wished. But, alas ! the Dean had seen, in Ainsworth's 
Dictionary, as an authority for the use of a word, * Auct. 
Phil/ What < Auct. Phil.' meant, the Dean did not 
know, and, unfortunately, neither of his visitors could 
tell him. Mr. Church was introduced, and very kindly 
received, but still Auct. Phil, was on the Dean's mind, 
and he turned to volume after volume, till, to the no 
small joy of his visitors, he found that it meant Auctor 
Philomels. He then entered into conversation with 
Mr. Church, discussed with him the duties of the situa- 
tion to which he was going, and gave him very judicious 
advice. 

^ This instance shows the mental property of which I 
have been speaking. It is not such as to exhibit it in 
advantageous operation, but on that very account, it 
shows more clearly the strength of the principle, because 
it shows it acting in opposition to considerations which 
might have checked it, and no doubt it was an excep- 
tion to the general rule ; in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, such a propensity would be attended with the 
most beneficial results.' 

Many other anecdotes might be related in evidence of 
the existence and the strength of the ^ mental property' 
alluded to. Of its solid use and value, no doubt can be 
entertained. 

As to the rest. Dr. Milner was himself as fully aware 
as could be the most fSEuniliar of his acquaintance, that 
his habit of always thoroughly investigating whatever 
subject, great or small, presented itself to his attention, 
was sometimes inconvenient, and sometimes almost 
ludicrous ; and, being at least as good-humoured as he 
was industrious and persevering, he not unfrequently 
joined in the friendly laugh raised against him upon 
such occasions. 

The following extract £rom a letter written by Dr. 
Milner to the late Rev. John Scott, of Hull, has refer- 
ence to the person whose illness is mentioned in the 
letter with which this chapter opens : — 
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'iiprt720M,1802. 

* The aooount you were so kind as to send me of poor 
-, lately deceased, was exceedingly acceptable. It 



was certainly quite as satisfieMstory as could be expected 
in those circumstances, and to me, much more satisfac- 
tory than if he had gone out of the world without any 
fears, which, I dare say, might easily haye been brought 
about by management ; such management as, I doubt, 
some of the Methodists frequently use in speaking peace, 
and even triumph, improperly, to certain persons at the 
point of death. Instructions of that sort draw the mind 
from its main concern, viz., deep humility and self- 
abasement under conviction of sin. Indeed, I cannot 
but hope the best of . 

* 1. Because I reflect with great pleasure, that I may 
be sure you would not oyerstato to me the good side ; 

* 2. You gave him the right instructions in every re- 
spect; and, 

' 3. What did drop from him was perfectly right as 
far as it went ; and to all this I add, that I think his 
perseverance in hope, his placing that hope on the right 
foundation, his showing no disposition to mitigato his 
faults, and his being enabled to support a praying 
spirit throughout his illness, and to the last — these 
things put together are surely inconsistont with the sup- 
position of God's having left him to despair and a repro- 
bate mind. Yet, after all, his case is undoubtedly a 
lesson, rather than an example.' 

The following letter contains, in addition to other in- 
teresting matter, some satis&ctory reasons for what 
might be considered the slow progress of Dr. Milner in 
the continuation of the ' History of the Church.' 

' Deanery, July 22nd, 1802. 
* My Dbar Fribnd, 

* Your letter to me of June 3rd was comfortable to 
my feelings in several ways, and I was thankful to you 
in my mind on the receipt of it. 
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* I have put off giving you an answer from time to 
time, under one pretence or another, till I begin to sus- 
pect, that, if I wait till I can do and say as I wish, I 
shall never write at all. Let it be noted then, that I 
seize the very first day on which the franks of members 
of Parliament begin to avail* 

<Poor always remembers you affectionately, 

and with much gratitude. He takes it for granted that 
you will have heard of hu illness. He has not put pen 
to paper for many months, and he is now so emaciated 
as to be quite a shocking spectacle to those who knew 
him before. ' The doctors agree, that his case is not 
dangerous, but that he may remain ill a long time, and 
perhaps never perfectly recover. 

* He is an old friend of mine, and I have a great and 
very sincere regard for him and his ; and I wish, if it 
might so please God, to be useful to him in more ways 
than one. 

^ For some years past, and long before this illness, his 
mind was, I think, deepfy impressed with the importance 
of eternal things, and he had, at the same time, some 
strong convictions of sin and of a sinful nature, and 
also, I trust, some real desires to be taught spiritual 
wisdom. His spirits are so weak, and he is capable of 
so little attention, that there is but little opportunity of 
judging whether the good work of the spirit of God be 
going on in hu soul. I hope and pray for the best. 

* I fear you think me long about Volume IV. of the 
History. My answer is this, most conscientiously. I 
believe, that I have worked hanierin that business than 
I ought to have done. Some weeks of the latter part of 
last year were, as you know, closely and successfully 
employed about matters here, and I took, in the win« 
ter, a troublesome journey to Carlisle. Then came on 
our annual examination in College, &c. 

^ Add to this, the particular attentions which I think 
it Tight to pay to sudh individual students as are going 
on well, by way of encouraging them, and inciting others. 
Then duty called me to preach in our chapel more than 
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onoe, and once at Whitehall. Lastly, many hours are 
spent on the bo&, in pain of the head, &c. 

* I therefbre ask you, whether you think I have heen 
idle, in having now actually printed off upwards of 250 
pages, that is, nearly the half of the fourth volume, and 
this from a manuscript very imperfect, and which often 
gives me a deal of trouhle in making out references and 
douhtfid matters. I hope to get to work again hefore long« 

* To the list of interruptions I might well have added 
* fiunOy concerns." 

This allusion to * family ooneems ' has reference to 
the departure from Cambridge of Dr. Milner^s niece, 
with her husband and a part of her femily, an event 
which was, indeed, a severe trial to his social and afieo«> 
tionate disposition. She took along with her but a part 
of her family, because he could not prevail upon him- 
self to relinquish the whole. The eldest daughter he 
detained ; and v^ry great was the bitterness of the se^ 
paration between the uncle and the niece, who was 
herself as tender-hearted as the relative whom she 
quitted. From that time forward, his afiections cer- 
tainly centered in the child thus left to his care. He 
concludes his letter as follows : — 

* My niece being thus settled at HuU, it will, I know, 
naturally occur to several of my friends, that this new 
arrangement will bring me more into the neighbour- 
hood of that place, and indeed, to Hull itself. 

* This may possibly, to a certain degree, be the case. 
But I know my own feelings. Hull can never more be 
the place of my residence, for any length of time. 

' As soon as ever the fourth volume is completed, I 
will ask your advice, and take a comprehensive view of 
what is to be done about his works. 

* Yours most afieetio&ately, 

< Isaac Miiiteb. 

It was during the year 1802, that ^ The Invisible 
Girl ' attracted, by her marvellous performanoes, crowds 
of wondering visitors. 
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The general natare of the mechanism by means of 
which this ingenious deception was effected, is now 
sufficiently understood : but when the inyention was 
new, it excited an almost incredible degree of interest 
and astonishment. Princes, peers, and bishops, swelled 
the admiring throng. 

In common with thousands of other persons, Dr. 
Milnerwas attracted by the fame of this exhibition, — 
if exhibition it may be called, — ^visited the scene of won- 
der, and witnessed the magical effects produced : but 
unlike the greater number of those thousands, he could 
not rest till he had discovered the secret. That he did 
discover the secret, has been mentioned, I believe, in 
some periodical publications ; but beyond this fact, 
nothing authentic has been hitherto made known. 

His own account of the matter, contained in the fol< 
lowing letter, exemplifying as it does the persevering 
character of his mind, will not be deen^ed uninteresting* 

To John Pearson, Esq. Golden Square. 

< Queen's College Lodge, Dec. 18, 1802. 
' Mt dear Sir, 

' Since I parted with you, I have had further inter- 
course with the Invisible Girl. I went again with Mr. 
Wilberforce and Mr. Bankes ; a{id we all came away in 
the same state of ignorance and admiration, with which 
you and I left the room in Leicester Fields. 

' Mr. William Parish, and Mr. Robert Jarratt, called 
upon me in Palace Yard ; and as they had not seen the 
performance, I described the wooden frame, the glass 
ball, the tin trumpets, and, in short, every part of the 
apparatus, as accurately as I possibly could. It is very 
remarkable, that while I was describing the four brass 
rods which go from the wooden pillars of the frame 
respectively, and are in a horizontal direction, all atone 
instant, it bounced into my mind, that there must be an 
opening in the said brass rods just opposite the centre 
of the mouths of the trumpets, and that the girl spoke 
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(from some adjoining room) through a pipe which ter- 
minated just opposite the said centres. The hrass rods 
above-mentioned appeared to me sufficiently thick to 
conceal a tube of the necessary size ; and as the wide 
circular ends of the trumpets came so very near the 
supposed openings in the brass, I saw dearly, that all 
the phenomena might take place from such an arrange- 
ment. Whether the trumpets communicated with each 
other or not, was a point of little consequence. In 
either case, the sound, or the breath, coming along the 
main pipe, from the girl, through the wooden pillars, 
and to the orifice which I have supposed to be in the 
brass rod, would rebound from the wide opening of the 
trumpet, and be sufficiently well heard, and in the same 
way the breath would blow on the face by rebounding ; 
for the said wide opening would collect all the sound, 
or wind, and would condense it, so as to prevent it from 
being dispersed. I felt perfectly confident, that this was 
the right explanation of the whole matter ; and so 
thought Mr. William Farish, and Mr. Jarratt. 

* I went to Broomfield that night : I got a funnel 
from Mr. Wilberforce*s kitchen, and a metal pipe from 
his organ ; and I soon convinced myself that my expla- 
nation was, in substance, right. That the girl should 
see, had (you know) appeared to me no difficulty : now 
as soon as I blew into the funnel, the wind rebounded 
upon my face directly, and made the same sort of sound 
as the girl's blowing did. 

* In the next place, as there must be four openings, 
correspondent to the four wide mouths of the trumpets, 
I saw that there was no reason to suppose, that the 
sound came from one more than from another, — in fact, 
it comes from aU four at once ; and there being four 
places at which it bursts into the room, there must be 
a sort of uncertainty in referring the sound to its proper 
place : and this agrees remarkably well with the phe- 
nomena. Further, if you put your head down, under 
the frame, the sound seems to comes from above, because 
all the orifices are above ; whereas, if you put your head 
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to the trumpet's wide mautb, it rather appears to come 
from below ; so it ought to do, as we shall see presently. 
^ In ruminating over this matter at Broomfiidd, daring 
the evening, I saw, that the more I considered the ex- 
planation I haye given, the more perfectly it appeared 
to agree with all that I had seen or heard. One single 
doubt only remained, viz. * The sound, when she blows, 
ought, perhaps,' said I, * to make some noise, a whist- 
ling sort of noise, as it comes through a nick or hole in 
the brass pipe.' 

* I mentioned this distinctly to Mr. Wilberforce, and 
said I should like to go again, for that I was sure the 
whole thing must be explicable only on the principle I 
had suggested ; and that, perhaps, the whistling noise 
was prevented by a bit of ivory, or of some such sub- 
stance, along which the air might pass^ just as it came 
into the room. 

* I recollected that there was a sort of net-work about 
two inches broad, made of brass, very small brass ; but 
I could not recollect upon what the whole brass frame 
rested, or whether there were another brass rod parallel 
to the upper one through which I have supposed the 
sound to come ; neither could Mr. Wilberfbroe assist 
my memory on that point. We had both totally for- 
gotten that there was a cross wooden bar, just at the 
bottom of the said brass net-work, which bar readied 
from pillar to pillar. Neither of us had the smallest re- 
collection of that wooden bar. 

* Mr. Farish and Mr. Jarratt went, the day following, 
with the full impression, that they should find an orifice 
at or about the place that I had described : but the mas- 
ter of the show was amazingly alive to their examina- 
Uonsy as soon as he saw to what part they directed their 
attention, and would not let them touch anything. 
However, they clearly saw four openings, not in the 
brass indeed, but in the said wooden bar, and therefore 
a little below the centre of the funnels, or trumpets. 
This minute difference, however, does not afiect my 
claim to the discovery — for the principle of the sound. 
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or the breatk, striking the fannel^ a»d of its Febounding^ 
andy m shorl^ doing eyerything as I had said and pze- 
dictedy turned out to be exactly bo* The opening being 
a little lower, is certainly more farourable to the re* 
bounding £rom the oblique Burfiace of the trumpet's 
mouth : and the wooden croBehbar is capacious enoogh 
to hold a pipe of great diameter. Mr. Jarratt, I fanc^^, 
first perceived the nick in the wood ; and, if they would 
but let one examine thoroughly, I have no doubt but 
that it would be found that there is a sloping direction 
giren to the opening. I went a third time to see all 
with my own eyes. The men pretended, that I had not 
discoTeied the main secret : * Then*' says I, ' I may 
mention my opinion anywhere.' They entreated me 
not to do so, in the strongest terms. Mr. Wilbeifbiee 
put a piece of paper to the opening, and the g^l's 
breath blew it away. I would hare tbds to be commu- 
nicated to no more persons than already know it : but 
I thought it best to give you the exact history of the 
business. 

' I could make, any day, an apparatus which would 
answer all the purposes of that in Leicester Fields. The 
nick in the wood, through which the sound comes into 
the trumpet, is in the ornamental nick (or moulding) 
made in the mahogany bar, and does not appear dif- 
ferent from the other parts without a close attention ; 
and can only be seen well on the side next the window. 
There it appears more open for about an inch. On the 
very first day I went, I remember I wondered why 
there should be a brass frame to hinder one's mouth 
and &i£e from getting dose to the trumpet. You can't 
think how surly the fellows were at first, and how they 
said one must touch nothing, and would not let us put 
anything against the orifice ; but Mr. Wilberforce slyly 
put a piece there, which, as I said before, the girl's 
breath blew away. * Yours, 

< I. MiLNBB.' 

Subsequent to his discovery of the main secret upon 
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which the dever deoeption in question depended. Dean 
Milner, who, as the readers of hb Life must he aware, 
was never satisfied till he had prohed an affair to the veiy 
bottom, frequently visited Uie exhibition in Leicester 
Fields, almost en ami. The exhibitor, sensible that 
there was, in fact, nothing further to conceal, took de- 
light in showing Um all the minutis of the contrivance ; 
being, in trutli, well remunerated for his civility by the 
multitude of visitors attracted by the Dean's frequent 
presence and lively conversation. Dr. Milner had even, 
when he chose, admittance behind the scenes ; and for 
this privilege, he on one occasion paid at least its full 
price. He had entered at an early hour, the apartment 
of the invisible agent in the mysteries which he had 
succeeded in fathoming ; and such was the influx of 
visitors throughout the morning, that to emeige from his 
hiding-place, without betraying much of the secret, 
was impossible. The manager iqiplored him not to ruin 
his fortunes ; and the good-natured Dean, finding that 
he must make up his mind to remain for some hours 
where he was, and being quite at home with regard to 
the various signals habitually transmitted from the 
outer to the inner room, amused himself by relieving 
the invisible girl^ who was, in fact, a little decrepit old 
woman, from a part of her tedious duty. While she 
cooked her dinner, (a mess of soup, as he used to re- 
late,) he observed for her the signals given, and in fact 
did all but speak. Nothing of all this, however, did he 
mention, except to those few persons to whom the se- 
cret was abeady known, until the astonishment and 
admiration excited by the invisible girl had passed away. 
Afterwards, indeed, he used frequently to relate the 
whole adventure with much glee. 
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CHAP. VIII. 
A. D. 1803. 

HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST— DOCTRINAL 
VIEWS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

The beginning of the year 1803 was marked by certain 
differences of opinion between Dr. Milner, in his capa- 
city of president, and the tutors and other feUowa of 
Queen's Colleger-differences which led to discussions of 
a character highly distasteful to the frank and friendly 
spirit of the Master. 

It would be easy, were it necessary, to prove, by 
means of documents now in existence, that throughout 
these occurrences Dr. Milner acted with a determined 
view to the real good of the society which he governed ; 
and with a steady firmness of purpose, tempered by the 
natural urbanity of his disposition. But in order to 
demonstrate this, it would be necessary not only to 
enter into some matters which are now no longer in- 
teresting, but also to incur the hazard at least, of 
wounding the feelings of some persons who still survive. 

The following observations from the pen of one of Dr. 
Milner's surviving friends, whose personal recollections 
of him have already enriched this volume, may be here 
properly inserted. 

' It was often,' writes Dr. Dealtry, ^ mentioned as a 
. subject of regret in Cambridge, that the President of 
Queen's did not take that public and prominent part 
in University business, to which his talents and sta- 
tion confessedly entitled him. The reason of his ap- 
parent inactivity was the miserable state of his health ; 
and the real wonder is, not, that with a frame seemingly 
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80 robust, he was equal to so little personal exertion, 
but, that with a constitution so deranged, he could do 
anything which demanded a serious effort. 

^ But, notwithstanding his habits of retirement, it is 
probable, that few University matters of any import- 
ance were undertaken without the benefit of his advice : 
and while he attended, as became him, in an especial 
manner to the concerns of his own college, he was per- 
petually consulted by the authorities of the university, 
on such points, as affected its general interests. His 
facility in admitting visitors almost bordered upon the 
extreme. To interruptions in this way, he submitted 
on the ground of principle.' 

The following extracts are taken from a letter written 
under a great pressure of afflictioa ;— 

* QueetCi Lo^y Janmry 81, 1803. 
'Mt dear Friend, 

* Is it true that you accuse me of not answering your 
letters ? I have heard this of late from more quarters 
than one ; but indeed, my dear friend, I am not aware, 
that according to the rules of epistolary correspondence, 
I owe you a letter. On other grounds I owe yon more 
than I can ever discharge. 

^ Nevertheless, I may be wrong ; and be it as it may, 
we will not be nice. Forgive me, and be assured, that 
you are deeply and often in my mind, as one of the 
choice ones of the earthy and as one to whom I feel 
particularly bound. 

^ At present I am in a good deal of distress. I know 
not whether you have heard of the imminent danger in 
which my poor niece has lately been. ♦ # * 
I consider her state as very critical indeed. May Qod 
preserve her. The sight of the little one, Mary, now 
with me, almost breaks my hear^ and I am sure, that 
if her mother dies, I cannot live with her at present. 

' In such a state of mind, we like to write to those 
who will sympathize with us. For which reaaoa I 
write this night tp you* 
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* How does — -^ go on ? I hope Grod is with him^ 
FareweUy dear friend, and believe me, 

* Yonrs rery afiectionately, 

*I.M.' 

Having gone up to London daring the month of 
March in this year, for the purpose of attending the 
meeting of the Boiurd of Longitude, Dean MUner was 
induced to remain somewhat longer than usual in 
Palace Yard, on account of the illness of his friend, 
Mr. Wilberforce, who was suffering under a recent 
attack of a disease, at that time so prevalent, that it 
acquired the name of * the influenza.' On this occa* 
sion he conversed much both on religious topics and on 
the two great political subjects which naturally occu- 
pied the mind of his host,-^the abolition of the Slave 
Trade, and Ihe prospect of peace or war. With refer- 
ence to this latter subject, the Dean, whose sentiments 
in the main agreed with those of his friend, thus wrote 
to him after his return to Cambridge, and while the 
negotiations on this gseat question were still in pro- 
gress : * It may be necessary to make peace, in order 
that the nation may be convinced that peace cannot be 
had. This is just what happened when you brought 
on the negociations at Lisle by your motion in 1795. 
The eyes of England were opened, and they bore the 
war better afterwards.' 

The following letter to another friend deserves to be 
given at somewhat greater length* 

To TttB Rbv. William Richardson. 

< Cmrlisle, July 5, 1803. 
^Mt dbab Frienb, 
^ I suppose if I do not fire at you again I shall never 
more hear from you. 

* I have been ill ; but am much recovered ; blessed be 
God for it. I have ventured to preach twice at Cai^- 
lisle ; and these sermons are the very first attempts 
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which I have dared to make of that sort, since my late 
attack. 

' Last Sunday momingy I was so ill with severe head- 
ache, that I was obliged, at ten o'clock, to send for Mr. 
Sheepshanks, to request him to do the duty for me at 
the cathedral ; but it pleased Grod, that before twelve 
o'clock, I was able to go and mount the rostrum my- 
self. Great crowds were waiting. 

^ This is all I shall say of myself, at present ; except, 
that I fear my inward man flourishes as little as my 
outward man. Oh ! I have much to say to you ! but, 
I suppose, you would only say the same things, which 
you have kindly said to me before. Only do so, then, 
I say. I allude to the precious truths which you in- 
culcated and impressed upon me ! and I wish I could 
profit more by them. I, really, sometimes wonder how 
I can have the £eu^ to preach to others, when I feel so 
little myself. They are, however, — ^these truths, I 
mean, — precious truths still : and I don't suppose that 
you could say, to me, anything better than what you 
have said. May a kind and gracious God preserve me 
and guide my steps ! 

^ N.B. I send you, for yourself, a copy of Volume 
IV. Part 1, of the Ecclesiastical History, I have no 
fear as to your liking the book ; it is a most instructive 
part of the history. I wish I may live to finish the 
other part. 

* I am, yours afiectionately, 

^I. MiLNER.' 

In ^cidation of the last paragraph of the above 
letter, it should be observed, that Dr. Milner was in 
the habit of designating by the names of Part 1 and 2 
of Volume IV. that portion of the Ecclesiastical History 
which is now published under the titles of Volumes 
rV. and V. 

Before his departure from Carlisle, Dean Milner wrote 
again to Mr. Richardson, as follows. 
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^Mt dear Friend, 
^ As yon have not yet seen the book, perhaps, yon 
may alter your way of thinking, in some respects, 
when yon have seen and read it. You may, perhaps, 
cease to think me over-scrupulous. At least I now fancy, 
that I see some misapprehension on your part. '* * 

* Now when you reflect upon the time during which 
I have been able to resume my work, in this matter, at 
all, — when you consider, that I have, daily, many inter- 
ruptions, from college affairs, and, about Christmas, a 
great deal of actual business, — ^that I am obliged to at- 
tend meetings at the Board of Longitude three times in 
the year, in London, — ^that, lately, on one of these occa- 
sions, I was detained five weeks in London, by illness ; 
you will not be apt to think, that I can have been over 
nice about this said book ; particularly, when I assure 
you, that by far the greater part of it has been printed 
since I saw you last — ^in fact, since last September. If 
all this do not convince you, I fear the reading of it 
may. You will find me not * over nice.' 

^ However, to be serious and sincere, I have no great 
apprehension on that head ; for though I have no pre- 
tensions to very minute accuracy, I trust the book will 
be found sufficiently accurate in the main. 

* To strengthen all this, let me tell you, that the 
manuscript for this volume, left by my brother, is by 
far the most incorrect of all which he wrote. No won- 
der. It was never looked over by him — it was written 
in his weak state — and is imperfect in every way ; 
though it contains very fine things. 

^ Then the subject grows more and more important ; 
and I have access to books which he had not : and I 
have thought it right to new-model a great deal, and to 
add a great deal, fdso. 

* Further, it is impossible for me not to feel myself 
accountable for the work, in a way that I never felt be- 
fore, in correcting any of the former volumes. 

* To have published it as it stood in the manuscript, 
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I assure you, would not have done. As it is, I trust, 
that the work will be found highly instructiye and im- 
portant. I have brought to light a vast deal t^t never 
before appeared in English. 

' It is my sinoere wish, that my life may be prolonged 
to finish this volume,* if it be, indeed, the will of Grod« 
I hope I am not ill employed ; and I trust, that when 
you have considered these things, and read the book, you 
will cease to think me over*scrupulouB.' 

The foregoing letter, exhibiting, as it does, Dean Mil- 
ner's private feelings respectiug the responsibility whidi 
attached to himself with regard to the volume in ques- 
tion, has high claims to the attention of the reader ; and 
it is more e^eoially interesting, as bearing, in some 
measure, upon the question of the accuracy of this part 
of the history ; a question which, in some quarters, has 
been acrimoniously debated. 

Nothing can be more candid than the whole of Dr. 
Milner's statement. The manuscript for the fourth 
volume, as left by his brother, never having been re- 
vised, was, he admits, very * incorrect* and ^imper- 
fect ; ' although containing * very fine things.' 

* Then the subject ' was becoming * more and more 
important ;' and he, having * access to books which' 
the original author ' had not,' had * thought it right to 
new-model a great deal, and to add a great deal, also.' 

It can be no matter of wonder if, in a book thus 
new-modelled and enlarged, some trifling inconsis- 
tencies, or some slight mistakes, in references, or dates, 
may be detected. It is sufficient, that, after the 
various attacks which have been made upon it, on the 
score of inaccuracy, that part of the History of the 
Ckureh of Christ of which Dr. Milner was either en- 
tirely, or in a great measure, the author, is now gener- 
ally allowed to be, with regard to all such matters, 
* sufficiently accurate in the main.' 

Ab to the correctness of the views entertained and 

* Viz. the Seconcl Part of Vol. IV. subsequently published by the 
Dean as Vol. V. 
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communicated by Dean Milner, of the characters and 
tenets of Lather and other illustrious m^, who were 
instruments in the hand of the Almighty, for the 
bringing about of the great work of the Reformation, 
this is not the place, nor the occasion, for the discus- 
sion of so comprehensive a subject. 

I may, however, be permitted to observe, that the rea- 
ders of even this very imperfect and inadequate memoir 
of the life and character of Dr. Milner, can scarcely fail 
to be convinced, that he was deficient in neither of two 
qualifications, essential to an ecclesiastical historian — 
industry and piety. He was, moreover, very deeply 
read in religious subjects, and of the force and 
vigour of his reasoning powers, it is needless to speak. 
The deliberate statements of a writer thus qualified, may 
surely claim attention and some deference, from the 
generality of readers. 

Dean Milner's season of residence at Carlisle, not- 
withstanding the preparation necessary for his frequent 
addresses from the pulpit, and other avocations incident 
to his station, was comparatively, and upon the whole, 
a season of leisure ; and when at leisure, his mind ha- 
bitually turned to the consideration of theological sub- 
jects. It was his custon to think with a pen in his 
hand ; and many valuable hints may, consequently, be 
found interspersed among his remaining manuscripts. 
Sometimes, indeed, his thoughts are expressed too briefly 
to be intelligible to general readers ; and occasionally, 
when the words used are sufficiently explicit, the par- 
ticular point or passage of a book to which they refer, is 
left doubtful. More frequently, however, the subject 
upon which his mind is employed is indicated with suf- 
ficient clearness, either by express words or by the ob- 
vious tendency and bearing of his observations. Thus 
the following detached remarks, written during the sum- 
mer of 1803, manifestly refer to Dr. Kipling's recent 
publication upon the Articles of the Church of England. 

^ The meaning of the Church better ascertained by the 
Articles than by the Liturgy.' 
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' * Con words be contrived clearer than thft SeTenieeotli 
Article? The last part is in Calyin'a Jiuliaaei/ 

' See Calvin about the will not being destroyed. Fa- 
culty of the will not destroyed/ 

* Opinions should not be insisted upon as held, when 
disavowed.' 

^ Kipling says, Calvin denies men to be accountable. 
Not true^ He always represents men as accountable/ 

^ Dr. K ^'s opinion is, I suppose^ opposed to Cal- 
vin's. He therefore thinks^ that we have some power 
of thinking good thoughts, &c. But our Liturgy 
says no.' 

The following observations, suggested by the con* 
sideration of some passagea in the Artides, are expressed 
at somewhat greater length ; and, like every thing else 
written or spoken by Dean Milner, upon subjects which 
he had studied, they bear the impress of a great .mind. 

After quoting the DLth, Xth, and XlUth Artides^ — 
* Original sin is the corruption of the nature of every 
man, whereby man is very &r gone (quam Umgunme) 
from original righteousness, &e.' ' The conctition of 
man after the fall of Adam is such, &c/ ^ Works done 
before the grace of Christ and iJie inspiration of his 
^Spirit, &c.' — iHtud Dean thus writes :-* 

^ The doctrine of original sin is a most important 
article in the Christian scheme. All the other doctrines 
of Christianity are closely connected with it ; and, in 
order to preserve consistency, must be modified accord- 
ing to the^^ew that is taken of original sin. If our 
ideas of original sin be not previously settled with some 
degree of accuracy, we are in perpetual danger of £edling 
into contradictions in the treatment of all the important 
doctrines of Revelation. 

^ It would be easy to furnish numerous examples of 
this. Not that it is always necessary for a writer to 
give a formal statement of his notions of original sin for 
the purpose of making his meaning understood upon 
other religious topics ; but this I take to be constantly 
true, that a perspicuous and consistent writer, whatever 
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important gabject in religion he may handle, cannot 
possibly conceal his ideas on original sin ; the links of 
the chain are in a decided and even necessary connexion. 

' How extremely important, then, must it be to form 
clear, decisive, and intelligible views of this doctrine ; a 
doctrine which, like a tree, ever bears its own peculiar 
branches ; a doctrine, too, where the brandies infEkUibly 
indicate the nature of the tree, on which they grow ! 

* In books of religious controversy, there are endless 
varieties of the opinions which have been held on this 
subject. 

' The three extracts above quoted, express the senti- 
ments of the Church of England ; and one would think, 
that whoever carefully reads them, without prejudice, 
can scarcely give two senses to the words, especially as 
they are descriptive of &cts.* 

' N. B. — In order to form a right judgment of original 
sin, the real tendency of sin is to be considered ; e. g. 
What would sin produce, if grace did not interpose? 
All that grace doe8--*that is, all that is to be ascribed 
to grace — proves sin the greater.' 

^ It is not fair to define a Calvinist, '^ one who holds 
every thing that Cahrin held." It misleads, to repre- 
sent men as holding the whole of Calvinism, who hold 
only a part. The same may be said respecting the fol- 
lowers of Arminius. See Owen's Display of Arminianr 
istn, ch. viii. ; and Fuller's Gospel of Christ. 

*• The danger of Antinomianism, though dreadful, is 
not extensive. I have rarely, if ever, met with a single 
instance of the kind ; whereas I meet with thousands 
of Pharisees. The reason is obvious. The Antinomian 
idea of living in sin, and yet being saved, is so absurd, 
and so contrary to common sense, as well as to the 
stream of Scripture, that it never can be very extensive 
in its ravages ; whereas Pharisaism is congenial to man, 
and is taking fast hold and striking root everywhere. 
Nay, it is natural to man, whereas salvation by grace 
is not natural. 

In the following admirable letter, which may now 

MS 
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be made public without impropriety, Dean Milner's 
sentiments concerning Dr. Kipling's performance are 
stated without disguise or reservation : — 

• Dear 

* I have lately been informed, that you are meditating 
a reply to Dr. Kipling's publication on the Articles of 
the Church of England. The intelligence gives me 
much satisfaction, yet not without some doubt as to 
the complete discretion of writing any public answer to 
such a pamphlet. I am so fortunate as to know, that 
you have given much attention, for many years past, 
to the controverted points in question, and, therefore, I 
may well take it for granted, that whatever you write 
upon the subject will be to the purpose ; yet still I am 
far from feeling assured, that this is a favourable oppor- 
tunity for you to give your sentiments to the public. 
If, indeed, jrou were to enter fully into the difficult 
subjects of Calvinism and Arminianism, and furnish 
the public with those thoughts which you have long 
digested, the world would have to thank Dr. Kip- 
ling for having been the occasion of bringing to light 
the fruit of your labours ; but if you intend to confine 
your plan to observations on his publication, several 
unpleasant circumstances appear to me to be in your 
way. 

' 1. Dr. Kipling's side of the question is by far the 
most popular in our country. I suppose the proportion 
of those who embrace that side, to those who are of a 
contrary opinion, is very great When I say this, I 
would by no means be understood to speak of such as 
have studied the question, and made up their minds 
after much reading and reflection. If we confine our- 
selves to persons of this class, I believe the reverse to 
be, and to have always been, the truth in all ages and 
countries. But I speak of Englishmen in general of 
the present age. The times, you will agree with me, 
are very much in favour of Arminian sentiments. 

* 2. And this is remarkably the case with the clerg^^ 
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of our Establishment. Fonnerly the majority of them 
were Calyinistical ; but at present I believe very few of 
them are such, except those who (you know) are im- 
properly denominated Methodists. 

* 3. The thing I speak of is not a mere prevalence of 
sentiment. The tide sets very strongly against Cal- 
vinism, considered as a principle of religion and morali- 
ty. Calvinistic tenets are not only thought absurd, 
weak, and enthusiastic, but they are also deemed odious, 
and even blasphemous. With many persons a man is 
thought a worse man, for being a Calvinist. 

< 4. All this, it is true, is merely the efiect of cus- 
tom or education ; nevertheless, a writer on the Cal- 
vinistic side will have these prejudices to contend with. 
I own they are not worth mentioning as objections, 
provided you mean, as I have said, to enter thoroughly 
into the question : for in that case you will write to the 
fewj and they will listen. 

^ 5. 1 have not often seen a pamphlet more calculated, 
in my judgment, to suit the many of the present day, 
than this of Dr. Kipling. Though it is impossible, that 
such a work should convert a single Calvinist from his 
opinions, it will tend very much to strengthen the sen- 
timents of those who are already disposed against Cal- 
vinism merely from prejudice, without understanding 
the nature of the question. 

* 6. These difficulties you will certainly have to en- 
counter : but still, if you can put students of divinity 
upon their guard against the partial representations of 
this author, I acknowledge that you will do a great 
service to the Church and to the public. 

* You see I write without any sort of ceremony ; and 
as I am just &esh from reading Dr. Kipling's work, I 
will briefly put down a few remarks in the very order 
in which they have occurred to me. 

* 1. The author, in his very first page, sets out with 
a position that surprised me exceedingly. 

* After acknowledging, that it had been a question for 
more than a century, whether some of the Articles of 
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the Church of EBgland ehould be interpreted in a Cal- 
yinistic sense, he tells xjls, that this controversy was at 
length reduced to a single point, and was therefore in a 
fair way of being soon brought to a conclusion. 

* I haye been so often deceived by the magnificent 
promises and professions of authors, that, I confess, my 
expectations were not much raised by this information. 
My astonishment was rather excited, on observing a 
disposition to be so peremptory on a question so difficult 
and intricate, and in a case where the writer, from his 
age and profession, must be supposed conversant in in- 
quiries of 'this nature ; and, from his situation in the 
University, accustomed to investigate theological diffi- 
culties, and to place thenn in difierent lights. 

'2. But, however improbable I might think the 
author's success to be, in the point which he attempted, 
it became me to listen attentively to so respectable a 
character. 

^ But, alas ! he utterly fails us, in limine. His rea- 
soning is this : He produces two authors who, he says, 
have at least tacitly granted, that if the Liturgy of our 
Church be not in correspondence with Calvinism, nei- 
ther are its Articles. By so doing, he adds, they have 
tacitly consented to rest the termination of the question 
in dispute, entirely upon the event of this one inquiry, 
^* Is our established Liturgy in correspondence with 
Calvinism?' And then the Doctor joins issue with 
these Calvinistic writers, and says he shall confine 
himself to this one inquiry, ^ Is our Established Church 
in perfect unison and correspondence with Calvin's doc- 
trine of predestination ? " 

^ 3. My observations on such a procedure are these. 

' Supposing this to be ever so fair a statement of the 
question between Dr. K. and the two authors whom he 
opposes, I ask, who has consented to rest the determi- 
nation of the points in dispute in the way that Dr. K. 
supposes, except Dr. K. himself? Possibly the Doctor's 
two opponents may consent also. And he tells us, that 
they have actually made a tacit grants which implies 
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sadtk a consent. It would be presumption in me to 
pretend to detennine what either of those writers would 
oonsent to, in a contest of this nature, and where the 
issue is joined ¥rith so confident a spirit by their adver- 
sary ; but I think it very easy to collect, from what 
they have ahready written, that in whatever manner Dr. 
K. may think proper to join issue with them, or in 
n^tever manner he may choose to confine himseli^ they 
would hardly submit to be confined at his will or plea- 
sure : or, in one word, I think that they would consi- 
der themselves justly entitled to use not only that one 
species of argument pointed out by Dr. K., but any 
kind of argument which they thought fairly bore upon 
the question, and was likely to produce conviction in a 
sober and cultivated understanding. The grand prin- 
ciple upon which they would proceed would, I think, 
be tins : Whenever a doctrine was perfectly clear and 
explicit, whether that doctrine were found among the 
Articles, or the fiomilies, or In the Liturgy, they would 
rest satisfied with it, and would apply it to the explana- 
tion, or dotting up, of any doubtful passages, whether 
such doubtful passages were found in the Articles, the 
Homilies, or the Liturgy. And as it is undoubtedly in 
the Artides that we have reason to expect doctrinal 
precision, they would chiefly look there for accurate 
statements of controverted points. In the Homilies they 
would expect to find more diffuse explanations and 
illustrations of what was expressed concisely and abs- 
tractedly in the Articles ; because, in fact, the Articles 
themselves do make that use of the Homilies by refe- 
rence ; but least of all would they look for nice distinc- 
tions and definitions of doctrinal matters in the Liturgy, 
the use of wbieh. belongs, in a great measure, to the 
a£Fections of the heart, rather than to the speculations 
of the head ; and the language of which is wisely made 
popular, and adapted to the understandings of persons 
of the lowest attainments. 

. * You are not to infer from anything which I now 
Slay, that I think the Liturgy of no use in the contro 
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versy before ub. The reverse is my decided opinion : 
only I think it ought not by any means to stand fore- 
most in an inquiry of this kind. The use of the Liturgy 
in this inquiry is subsidiary, and in that light very pow- 
erful. I even admit, that some of the most conclusive 
arguments, on the most important points, may be drawn 
^m it, — arguments by no means less conclusive, because 
they depend upon statements which seem to have been 
formed in an undesigned manner. In one word, I should 
say, Let the Articles speak for themselves on all occa- 
sions, if possible. If there be some obscurity on any 
point, or if any point require particular and diffuse 
illustration, consult the Homilies, where that point, or 
some other point closely connected with it, is expressly 
treated. And, lastly, if doubt still remain concerning 
the meaning of any article of faith, listen attentively 
to the prayers of the Church. Thus, if any man doubt 
whether, according* to the principles of the Church of 
England, Jesus Christ, the Second Person in the Trinity, 
be Grod, let him consider the leading clauses of the Litany. 

* But I should be very cautious how I indulged my- 
self in inverting this method of studying the doctrines 
ef' our Church ; that is, I would not recommend a per- 
son to begin an inquiry of that sort by studying the 
Liturgy. Least of all would I advise him to note down 
certain parts of the Liturgy,— to draw inferences from 
them, — and then to say, these inferences must be the 
doctrines of the Church of England, these inferences 
must be contained in the Articles of our fiuth, — ^whatever 
those Articles may say, this must be their meaning. 

* Now Dr. K. appears to me to have used this last 
method of argumentation ; which method I think a very 
dangerous one ; and thereby to have imposed upon his 
own understanding. He has not sufficiently looked into 
the Articles themselves : he has not, I think, submitted 
to their plain and obvious meaning ; on the contrary, he 
has aimed to make the Articles speak through the me- 
dium of the Liturgy, and this in the following method : 
He has adverted to several passages of the Liturgy which 
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admit of two, or perhaps of three, interpretations, and 
which, in fact, have been so diversely interpreted. He 
has considered those passages as incapable of bearing 
any meaning but that which he has given to them. He 
has thought that several expressions could not possibly 
be used by any Calvinist ! when, in fact, they are daily 
used by the most rigid and sincere Calvinists. He does 
not produce from the Liturgy, in any one instance, a 
direct confutation of the Calvinistic doctrines which he 
opposes : but he produces some prayer, or some expres- 
sion, which he thinks inconsistent with Calvinistic doc- 
trine ; and he never stops to inquire whether the Calvi* 
nist himself draws from it the same conclusion ; but he 
peremptorily decides, that such or such a doctrine can- 
not be contained in the Articles ; and this, I think, he 
does in more than one instance, where the express words 
of the Article are most incontrovertibly against him. 
Let it be admitted, that the Articles and the Liturgy are 
in perfect correspondence with each other ; it then un- 
doubtedly follows, that if any clause in the Liturgy di- 
rectly affirms an anti-Calvinistic doctrine, the contrary 
Calvinistic doctrine cannot be the doctrine of the Church 
of England. But it should be remembered, that this 
same conclusion will by no means take place, because 
Dr. K. thinks that he has found some passages in the 
Liturgy inconsistent with Calvinistic principles. If, 
indeed, the inconsistency of the passage in the Liturgy 
be demonstrable, and, consequently, undeniably, such 
inconsistency, although only an inference, will amount 
to a direct affirmation and establishment of the contrary 
doctrine ; but it is well known, that in oontrovernes, 
inferences of this nature, drawn by adversaries for the 
purpose of confuting their opponents, are seldom to be 
relied on. In the present instances, the inferences upon 
which Dr. K. lays so much stress, so far from being un- 
deniable, have been, in all ages, denied by reasonable 
men ; and are at this moment denied not only by Calvi- 
nists, but by many who, in general, by no means accede 
to Calvinistic tenets. 
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^ If Mr. Overton and Presbyter should think proper 
to defend themselves by appeals to the public, it will 
then be seen whether they will admit Dr. IL's way of 
managing the questions in dispute, or whether they will 
not rather pursue a plan somewhat like what I have 
here supposed, in regard to the Artides, Homilies, and 
Lttuigy of the Church of £ngland. 

* Dr. Kipling appears to me throughout, to be fighting 
with a phantom of his own creation. He would prove 
the Church of England not Calvinistic, that is, accord- 
ing to him, not in exact harmony with Calvin : and he 
also maintains, that every one of Calvin's peculiarities 
may be comprised under his single doctrine of predesti- 
nation. 

^Now, I much question whether any one person ever 
affirmed the Church of England to be Calvinistie in that 
sense. Dr. K. himself tells us, (p« 6, note) that of all 
the writers who have lately attempted to demonstrate 
the Church of England to be Calvinistic, no one has ever 
once quoted Calvin for this purpose. He, very uncan- 
didly, considers their silence as the effect of design. 
Surely a candid inquirer after truth would rather have 
supposed this silence to be the natund effect of their 
using the word Calvinism in a sense somewhat different 
from that in which the Doctor himself uses it. It would 
be to little purpose here to reply, that Calvinism must 
mean the opinion of Calvin ; because there are, perhaps, 
few words in any language that have not undergone 
material alterations in the progress of time : and I will 
not here stop to inquire whether those who use the word 
in its ordinary acceptation, or Dr. K., who alone uses 
it strictly according to its derivation, be the more accu- 
rate observers of propriety of language. It is sufficient 
to say, that in this mode of proceeding, the controversy, 
80 feff from being nearly brought to a termination, as 
Dr. K. says it is, would never be terminated at alL Dr. 
K. might, in this way, go on claiming imaginary victo- 
ries for ever. 
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^MostperBons, I fancy, will think timt Mr. 0. uses 
the terms Cahdnisin, Calvinisticy &C.9 in a sense mnoh 
more agreeable to the received usage of language, and 
the established laws of composition, than Dr. K. does 
by adhering rigidly to the etymology of the word ; but 
i^ ior the sake of argument, we were to grant, that the 
Doctor is more correct than his opponents in the use of 
those terms, I don't see that, in the balance of sound 
Teasoning, he would gain a feather's weight. From this 
concession it would not follow, as Dr. K. says it would, 
that Mr. 0. uses '* the signs of ideas, without any ideas 
annexed to them.'^ It would only follow, that Mr. O. 
has not proyed the Church of England to be Calyinistic 
in the sense in which Dr. K. understands that word ; 
and very few persons indeed, as I believe, hav^ ever 
thought, or undertaken to show, the Church of England 
to be strictly Calvinistic in that sense. Every reasour 
able person will endeavour to collect Mr. O.'s opinion 
from the sense in which he himself tells us he uses 
Jiis words, and not from the sense in which Dr. K. 
thinks those words ought to be used. If Mr. O. 
have not used the term Calvinistic in the sense in which 
Dr. K. uses it, then he has not pronounced the Church 
of England to be Calvinistic in that sense ; and it is to 
no purpose that Dr. K. endeavours to prove that Church 
not to be thus Calvinistic. If any other person has 
affirmed 'the Church of England to harmonize with 
Calvin's ' Institutes,' Dr. K. may possibly liave confuted 
that person ; but he cannot have confuted Mr. O., who 
expressly says, that the Articles do not lumnonize with 
the ^institutes' of Calvin. Further: since Mr. O. 
has explained himself on this subject with particular 
exactness, why are not his own express declarations io 
be believed 1 Caxi any good reason be given why Mr. O. 
is not to be considered as sincere on his side of this ques* 
tion, as Dr. K. is on the opposite side ? 

* But not only Mr. O., but all the writers who have 
lately taken up their pens to show that the Church of 
England is Calvinistic, are branded by Dr. £• as know- 
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ingly and designedly endeayouring to impose upon the 
public, for some mischievous purpose. There is in this, 
something so unbecoming a Christian, that I choose to 
make no remark upon it. I am sorry, that it has fallen 
from the pen of Dr. K. ; and I cannot but contrast it 
with the declarations of Mr. Adam, a yery strong Aati- 
Calvinist, upon the same subject. 

*5. Dr. K. affirms, that all the peculiar doctrines 
which are connected with this inquiry, may be com- 
prised under the single doctrine of predestination, 

* If the reader of Dr. K.'s work should be of opinion, 
that the author has demonstrated his positions, in all 
the cases in which he tells us that he has done so ; and 
also, if, wheneyer one proposition may haye a connexion, 
sometimes a greater and sometimes a less, with several 
other truths, all such truths may properly be said to be 
comprised in that one ; then he may aJlow Dr. K.'s 
statement to be defensible. 

' But I would observe, first, that Dr. K., however ex- 
cellent a demonstrator he may conceive himself to be, 
will scarcely think, that he has exceeded Euclid in neat- 
ness and accuracy ; yet I never heard any one maintain 
that all the elements of that fine author are comprised 
in his first proposition. Secondly, if we consult experi- 
ence, we shall find, that numbers of very excellent men 
and very judicious writers, have held some of the ac- 
knowledged Calvlnistic doctrines, and have rejected 
others : and these writers were never charged with want 
of perspicuity, or with abuse of language. 

^ But Dr. Kipling affirms, that all the Calvinistic doc- 
trines are so connected together as to form one chain, of 
which not a link can be spared. As often as this prin- 
ciple is maintained, I must contend as above, that each 
writer must be allowed to determine for himself what 
propositions he thinks necessarily connected, or not con- 
nected together ; that no writer ought to be charged 
with holding doctrines which he himself disavows, be- 
cause another person thinks several doctrines comprised 
in one. And lastly, that Dr. K. will not be considered 
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as decisive authority in questions of this kind, till he 
furnishes us with much better specimens of demonstra- 
tioUy than any which are to be found in his late pam- 
phlet.' 

On his return from Carlisle to Cambridge, after keep- 
ing his residence at the former place. Dean Milner paid 
a short visit to his sufiering niece at Hull. Other than 
a short visit he never could prevail upon himself to pay 
at that place, subsequent to the time of his brother's 
decease. 

While at Hull, he wrote to a valued friend, to the 
kindness of whose surviving relatives I am indebted for 
various other interesting communications, a letter cour 
taining the followiug practical hints, concerning the 
proper time and manner of learning languages. 

' Hully August 1, 1803. 
' My dear Sib, 
' 1 had unfortunately left Carlisle when your kind 
letter arrived thither. 

' Permit me to imitate the medical gentlemen, who, 
upon farther reflection, and a more distinct view of a 
case, frequently alter or modify their first thoughts. 

* I knew, that your son was a good scholar ; or, at 
least, I had good reason for so thinking. But I had no 
notion, that his attainments were so great as I now 
believe them to be. On the supposition, therefore, that 
he is intended*for the ministry, I see no objection (in 
his circumstances) to his getting through, as soon as 
possible, the drudgery part of learning Hebrew. I 
mean that part which consists chiefly in exertions of 
the memory. 

* These exertions are absolutely necessary in learning 
a language, and never more than in the attainment of 
Hebrew. Every word is new ; besides the queemess of 
the conjugations, of the suffixes and prefixes, and the 
points. 

* For all this, I repeat it, youth is the time. The 
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older we grew, the less we like exertions of memory, 
and the less capable we are of making them. 

* If you ever wish Mn P to be a good Hebraist, 

there is no time to be lost. He will be above getting off 
words by heart by and by ; his understanding will 
make him despise the employment ; and though he may 
see the future advantage, he will with difficulty be 
brought to buckle to. 

< Still, he must not be permitted to meddle with tiie 
niceties of the language at present; nor should he spend 
a deal of time about Hebrew yet.' 

Dr. Milner's mind was, at this time, very seriously 
occupied by the state and prospects of the country. 
* Literally and verily,' he wrote to Mr. Wilberforoe, 
from Hull, during this visit, * there seems not to be the 
smallest concern here about the war. I never saw a 
place so involved in worldly affairs. It is shocking ! 
It is affecting beyond measure.' 

Later in the year, when invasion had been so long 
expected, that persons in general were becoming callous 
to the threatened danger, and were beginning to look 
upon the aflairs of the country with indifference, he 
thus wrote from Cambridge to ^e same friend : * The 
Ministry are everywhere, but particularly here, thought 
weak, on the whole ; but exceedingly well-intentioned. 
I do not hear a mouth opened against their principles. 
I am sure nothing would give us so much general sat- 
isfiBUstion as a junction between Pitt and Addington ; 
Pitt's vigour, and Addington's discretion, would please 
exceedingly.' 

It may here be mentioned, that Mr. Wilberforoe's 
health was, at this time, so weak, that * the duty of 
withdrawing altogether from public life,' was ^ repeat- 
edly and urgently' pressed upon him.* With refe- 
renoe to these solicitations he thus wrote to Mr. Ba- 
bington, early in the month of November : * On this 

« See life of Witbeiforce, Vol. III. 
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head I will consnU my friend the Dean^ on whom I 
can entirely rely for all the qualities requisite for enabi- 
ling him to form &Bati8&ctory judgment in the case.' 

It may have heen gathered from the foregoing por»* 
tion of this work, that, on occasion of such appeals to 
his judgment^ Dr. Milner, while he constantly exhorted 
his friend to the use of great care and caution in hia 
exertions, neyer advised him to quit the important post 
which providence had assigned to him. 

Personal reooUections, when their genuineness and 
correctness can he relied on, are highly valuahle as 
affording variety of interest to a memoir of this nature. 
Different peculiarities strike different minds ; and con- 
sequently, an accumulation even of slight sjiecdotes or 
recoUections, supplied hy various persons, greatly tends 
to the production of a &ithful representation of the 
character delineated. 

A clergyman, formerly a memher of Queen's College, 
permits me to enrich this volume with the following 
very lively account of a visit to Dean Milner, paid in 
the autumn of this year, hy himself and a young com- 
panion. ^ My first acquaintance with the Dean,' writes 

this gentleman, * was when Mr. Sergeant S and I 

were invited to the Lodge, at a time when we were 
pupils to Mr. Thomason of Shelford. The Dean was 
wonderfully kind to us ; sat up till two in the morning 
for two or three successive nights, giving us practical 
philosophical illustrations of the nature of light and 
colours, &c., and amusing us with anecdotes. Amongst 
his other illustrations was that of the cause of the colour 
of shadows, with this scheme, with which you are, no 
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doubt, very familiar ; and which he said, that he him- 
self had first discovered. 

' On the second or third day of our visit, he phiced 
us in a bedchamber, and said, that he had a curiosity to 
know how we should translate certain passages from 
some classic authors, and do a problem or two in math- 
ematics ; that we should oblige him. 

* We got into a state of extravagant laughter while 
closeted together, and had not the slightest suspicion 
that we were undergoing an examination. We found 
afterwards, that each of us was admitted to his College 
on the ground of what we then did. 

^ Apparently for a moral end only, he affected to be 
slightly offended with the laughter ; and alluding to it 
indirectly, said, ' Men's weakest time is in their laugh- 
ter : it exposes them as much as wine :' and he gave 
me an instance of this, by mentioning some character- 
istic, trait in myself, which he had discovered in my 
laughter.' 

Some further ^ recollections ' of a different and more 
important nature, communicated by the same friend, 
respecting Dr. Milner, belong to a somewhat later 
period. 
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CHAP. IX. 
A. D. 1804—1806. 

CORRESPONDENCE ON VARIOUS TOPICS. 

In the month of January, Dr. Milner was necessarily 
much occupied by the duties which deyolyed upon him 
as President of Queen's College, and as Professor of 
Mathematics. He always, howeyer, found time for tiie 
seryice of his friends ; and, in particular, never ne- 
glected applications for advice. 

On the drd of January, 1804, he thus wrote to a 
gentleman who had consulted him respecting a suitable 
tutor for his son, a youth of excellent abilities and ac- 
quirements : — * * * * If even you could find 
a person ever so well qualified as to learning, yet if he 
were deficient in the religious part of his character, I 
should think it most hazardous to trust to him a youth 
of your son's years ; and that you would very dearly 
purchase the little good that can be expected— dearly — 
very dearly—at the hazard of a deterioration of his 
religious principles, in consequence of irreligious asso- 
ciation.' 

The following letter contains, beside the tender ex- 
pression of the writer's affectionate feelings on the occa- 
sion which called it forth, much that will be deeply in- 
teresting to religious readers in general, and to the sur- 
viving religious friends of Dean Milner in particular. 
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* To William Wilbbrfobcb, Esq. 

' Queoi's College^ Epiphany^ 1804. 
* Mt dear Friekd, 

' i cannot help giving you a line upon having re- 
ceived yours this morning. 

^ Alas ! alas ! this poor dear little one ! that looks so 
like your deceased mother ! May I really hope, that the 
worst is over? It is the most a£Fecting tlurn^ in the 
world to see a child one loves, ill ; and I find it impos- 
sible not to love these little ones if I live mth them and 
see their pretty ways of going on. 

^ Yet what a deal of art^ and sometunes not of ami- 
able arty do they show ! But then they oveipower one 
absolutely by their thousand little affectionate tricks 
and looks. Depend upon it there is a superintMiding 
Providence that peculiarly guards them. 

^ Edwards * is indeed a deep hand. Thei« is a world 
of thinkings sometimes, in a few pages. I studied his 
book long ago, with very great care, and wrote a ftw 
notes on some passages where I thought him not so 
clear as usual, or, perhaps, where I do not quite agree 
with him, which, in general, I do very much. 

^ To live the life of faith is the thing after all : and a 
hard matter it is. 

* My poor heart b fuller than anybody knows on 
earth. I am sadly dissatisfied, and sadly hampered ; I 
know not where to turn, or what to say ; but it is not 
from want, but from abundance of matter. 

* I have been trying plans that are, in some respects, 
new to me. I mean practical plans. What will be the 
result I know not. I am not without hope, but this is 
all I can say. 

' One thing I can add. I have the fhllest conviction 
of the Way ; I see it as if marked with a sun beam, 
blessed be God I 

* Hie R«v. Jonathui BdwMilB. 
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* Moreover I find, that wfaeneyer I can act, for even 
a short tune, in any measure, up to the principles which 
I know to be right, I succeed so &r. 

^ There is, indeed, a secret in religion, and this secret 
is ^' with them that fear Him." 

^ Every doubt about knotty points vanishes in pro- 
portion as I have a disposition to be active, and as I 
support a real, practical life of faith. 

^ I preached on Christmas-day in our chapel, and got 
a good deal of cold. 

* Yours afiBoctionately, 

^ Isaac Milnbb.' 

The Dean, with Mr. Tillotson and * little Mary,' 
arrived at Carlisle, about the middle of June ; and, in 
pursuance of the plan intimated in the above letter, 
was, soon afterwards, joined by his niece, her husband, 
and her two younger children. 

To Dr. Milner, thus again surrounded by his relatives, 
and preaching in the Cathedral, with unabated zeal and 
eneigy, as often as his health, recently shaken by a 
severe illness, would permit, thi4 summer's residence at 
Cariide proved a period of considerable enjoyment. 

After his return to Cambridge, in the month of Sep- 
tember, the Dean of Carlisle wrote to Mr. Wilberforce^ 
at that time at Lyme, in Dorsetshire, the following 
deeply interesting letter : — 

< Queen's College^ Sept. 24, 1804. 
* Mt vbby dear Fribnd, 

* Here I am again, after receiving many merdes, and 
pretty much in my usual plight — ^troubled a good deaL 

* You are in a sweet place. I am sorry you find 
yourself always so much in a hurry, and sJways so 
oppressed with business. 

^ Without great care, I find myself getting into that 
way, so as to be always in a bustle ; and, with me, 
when this is given way to, nothing serious can thrive. 
I believe you have more command of yourself ; but take 

N2 
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care, and do not encroach on the time which ought to 
be fdlotted to quiet meditation. Of how very little mo- 
ment will the world and all its concerns appear to be, 
by and by, and how bitterly shall we lament, that we did 
not squeeze out more time for religious improvement ! 
^ Take notice, there is such a thing as giving way re- 
peatedly, and for a long time, to a bad habit, till we be- 
come, in a measure, satisfied that resistance and amend- 
ment are impossible. If we don't mind, we are apt to 
mistake the struggles of conscience, and the pain which 
it costs us to stifle a sense of duty, for a laudable striving 
to acquit ourselves well in the race we have to run. 
But God is not mocked ! He watches whether some 
sort of secret selfishness is not the motive at the bottom. 

* Thus it is easy to talk, and even in the pulpit. This 
summer, in spite of infirmities, and a fortnight's illiiesB, 
I have been enabled to preach ten times, in great 
churches, in Carlisle and its neighbourhood; and, I 
may add, with very great apparent success. I mention 
my being enabled to get through these things, though 
with great bodily inconvenience, as something surpris- 
ing and even paradoxical, when the state of my mind is 
considered. I know not how it is— 4n one word I have 
no confidence towards Grod, and, of late, have been very 
much beset with lamentable temptations. God knows, 
I have, fi)r a long time, taken considerable pains in self- 
examination, to find out where it is that I particularly 
ofiend ; as I feel assured, this must be the case, or I 
should not experience what I do : or is it, that I have 
been so long and grievous an offender against light and 
knowledge, that it is not fit for such a rebel to be treated 
like a good subject ? 

* I remember telling my poor brother, once, when I 
was in considerable affliction of mind, ^ that notwith- 
standing my many sins and obdurate state, still I was 
well convinced, that there did not exist any one earthly, 
improper, object that I was secretly and knowingly 
wishing for, which might be displeasing to a gracious 
God, and prevent his smiles;'' and most truly, after 
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years of ezaminatioiiy I can honestly say the same. But 
■still, I fear, the case is had ; and I suspect it to he in 
thb way ; I do not give myself np wholly to God — ^with 
eyery power and every nerve, thought, word, and deed 
— to he his servant here and hereafter, to eternity, hav- 
ing no pleasure hut in doing his will. Say nothing of 
this. I could not help pouring out my spirit a little to 
you. You know not what I suffer. My private prayers 
are most unaccountahly flat and unfeeling, even on the 
very days that 1 exhort others with vehemence and with 
tears. Still, still, I cannot he persuaded, tiiat I am to 
be given up, while I have so much steady love to Christ. 
' What an awful text I preached on the other day, 
^^ Know ye not that Jesus Christ is in you, except ye he 
reprobates ? ^ 

* If I live, I think I shall contrive to be more at Car- 
lisle than I have been hitherto. 

* N.B. The resurrection of the dead bodies will not be 
half so surprising as the resurrection of characters. 

* Yours, affectionately, ' 

^I. MiLNBR.' 

The Rev. John Newton, I think it is, who somewhere 
says, * I cannot doubt of the safe state of a man, who, 
supposing our Lord's question to Peter, '^ Lovest thou 
me?" to be addressed to him, can honestly answer, ** Yes."* 

On a similar ground, the above letter, although ex- 
ceedingly affecting, cannot, surely, be otherwise than 
satisfactory to the surviving religious friends of Dean 
Milner. 

With Mr. Newton— the mention of whose name sug- 
gests the circumstance to my memory — Dean Milner had, 
about this period, a very interesting interview. Being 
desiroua of becoming personally acquainted with this 
excellent man, the Dean waited upon him at his house 
in Coleman-street in the city, and found him sitting in 
a small and very warm room, and tmoking so diligently, 
that he was almost invisible in the thick atmosphere* 
Several persons were present, chiefly females, advanced 
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in age ; and the conrersation tamed on teligiouB topics.^ 
At length, something was said to old Mr. Newton, im- 
plying a question as to the degree of auuranee which he 
felt. Dr. Milner oonld not recollect the first part of his 
answer, which, however, was hy no means ezpressiye 
of any very high degree of assurance* He ended, how- 
eyer, with thesewords, ^But I would not giro up my hope 
for a thousand worlds ! ' This apparent inconsistency 
used to remind the Dean of his own deceased brother, 
who, * when asked directly about his prospects in eternity, 
could give no other answer, than * I can't say much.' 

Mr. Wilberforce being still at Lyme, Dr. Milner, to- 
wards the end of November, was kindly requested by 
John Pearson, Esq., to take up his abode in Grolden- 
square, during the approaching meeting of thfr Board of 
Longitude. 

This friendly invitation, he, with a promise of spend- 
ing 'as much time ' as he 'possibly' could, with Mr. 
Pearson, ' particularly in the evenings,' declined ; al- 
leging, that considering his infirmities, he was disposed 
to believe, that upon the whole, it would be most con- 
venient, that he should fix his ' head-quarters in the 
old place.' 

Dean Milner's assiduity in searching for such books 
as he needed for the prosecution of the ' Ecdenastical 
History,' has been already mentioned. 

During this visit to town, he seems to have applied 
to Mr. Pearson, to assist him in procuring certain scarce 
volumes which he particularly wished to consult. Mr. 
Pearson, after much research, ascertained that the books 
in question, which, as well as I remember, were two 
scarce volumes of Luther*s Letters, were to be found in 
the Library at Lambeth. They were, subsequently, sent 
to Cambridge, with a kind ofierfrom the Archbishop, of 
any assistance of a similar kind, which it might, in 
future, be in his power to render. 

The History, however, was now, for a while, of ne- 
cessity, laid aside ; the approaching January bringing 
with it the usual college and university bnsiness. 
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A fiurther inieiruption wai occarioned b j a new at- 
tempt to alter the ooostitatioii of the fioai!d of Longi- 
tade. Gonceniiiig this affiur it is saffideBt to saj, 
that Dr. Milner exerted himself with the energy and 
e£Fect which he had formerly dii^layed on a similar oc- 
casion. Some memoranda whidi remain, show, that 
he turned his mind seriously to the subject^ and took 
eonsidevahle pains to arrange his thoughts conoeming 
it, in the most efieotiTe manner. 

Still, whatever might be the obstacles which inter- 
mpted his progress, Dean Milner always considered the 
* History of the Church of Christ ' as the great work 
which he had in hand ; and he possessed a £Gu»ilty, far 
from uniyersal, of returning, with unabated spirit, to his 
work, after evMy interruption, long or short. His spirit 
was, doubtless, refreshed and invigorated by the expres- 
sion of good-will and afiection from various Christian 
friends, who, from time to time, communicated to him 
their hopes and desires that his * life might be prolonged 
to carry forward the great work which he had in hand ;' 
but, independently of all sudi motives to exertion, he 
possessed a power and a habit of perseverance, invalu- 
able in themselves, and, perhaps, rarely equalled. 

An important subject which deeply concerned the wel- 
fiun of the College which he governed, occupied Dr. Mil- 
ner's mind in the beginning of the year 1806. 

He had for some years entertained the opinion, that 
the examination to which Bachelors of Arts, who were 
candidates for Fellowships at Queen's College, were sub* 
jected, was not conducted on the best, or the most equit- 
able prindples: and, according to a practice already 
mentioned as habitual with him, he, during the January 
of this year, drew up for his own use, a paper, contain- 
ing his deliberate thoughts upon the whole subject. 

Although at this distance of time, there would be no 
impropriety in "^•^Hwg public this elaborate perform- 
ance, which displays penetrating judgment, great can^ 
dour, and much industry, it may suffice in this place to 
observe, that Dr. Milner gradually carried into execu- 
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tion the views which are laid open in the treatise in 
question ; and thus, without any sadden or dangerous 
innovations, so modified the style of examination for 
Fellowships at Queen's Ck>llegeyas to secure, in each 
case, strict justice to the several candidates, and a due 
regurd to the general interests of learning and science. 
To the claims of private friendship Dean Milner was 
ever feelingly alive. The following pious and aflfeo* 
tionate letter, which has been kindly placed at my 
disposal by the present Archbishop of York, was written 
on occasion of the recent death of one, and the dan- 
gerous illness of another of his Grace's sons. 

' QueefCt ColUg* Lodgt^ Feb. 4, 1806. 
*Mt dear Bishop,* 

^ You seek for your comfort in the right place. Yon 
are a Christian, and therefore you kuow, that ^*all 
things work together for good to them that love God.'' 
This single promise, when we are enabled to apply it to 
our case, never £eu1s to be rich in consolation. Lay 
hold of it, my dear Lord ; grasp it firmly, — ^it will not 
deceive you. 

' I have had a deal of affliction, and ezperienoe has 
taught me, neither to follow norto give, the usual worldly 
advice ; namely, to divert the attention firom melan- 
choly thoughts by engaging in business and company. 
No I I say on the ^ntrary, Weep, — weep freely, my 
Lord, for the dear youth : he deserved it well ; and 
tears will relieve your tender heart better than any- 
thing else. I have shut my door, and weep heartily 
with you, while I write this. The Christian is no 
where forbidden to shed tears : only let us not sorrow 
as ^' without hope," and let us take care, that our tears 
be those of submission and resignation, and the mind 
will soon arrive at even an enviable state of patient 
tranquillity, with the eye fixed steadily on the prospect 
of a glorious immortality. 

« His GnustwM at ttili tfiM fiUhop of Culiite. 
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* I dare not, howeyer, dwell on the subject any longer 
at present. I admit that your loss, in being deprived 
of this excellent youth, is incalculable ; and the dis- 
pensation itself is mysterious^— yet not so mysterious as 
not to afibrd many lessons. 

* You have been blessed, my Lord, beyond example,—- 
haye been ! you are yet surrounded with blessings that 
are the lot of few. But here the pen drops from my 
hand, when I reflect on what may be the situation of 
Mr. Vernon stilL I haye been, howeyer, a good deal 
relieved by the accounts which Sir James Graham and 
others have sent me respecting the melioration of his 
situation. 

* I humbly and earnestly entreat the Father of mer- 
cies to spare him, (if so be His blessed will) to his 
afflicted parents, relatives, and friends. 

^ With the most sincere sympathy for my Lady Anne's 
distressed situation, and fervent prayers for her support, 
I am, my dearest Bishop, 

* Your very affectionate and obliged friend, 
* Isaac Milnbb.' 

A contested election of a member of Parliament for 
the University of Cambridge in the room of Mr. Pitt, 
rendered the month of February a period of much ex- 
citement. An unusual degree of interest was aroused. 

Lord Henry Petty, — ^the present Lord Lansdowne, — 
having gained the good- will of many persons who dif- 
fered from him on general politics, by pledging himself 
in behalf of the abolition of the Slave Trade, the suf- 
frages of those who were, in the main, agreed in prin- 
ciple, were divided. Dr. Milner's opinions, and the 
reasons upon which they were founded, are laid open in 
the two following very characteristic letters. 

These letters, which discover great shrewdness and 
sagacity, are especially interesting and entertaining, as 
containing a highly graphic account of an electioneer^ 
ing visit, paid by the late Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and as describing, without the smallest disguise, 
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the impresBion produced upon Dr. Milner's mind, both 
b J him and by his Ute coUeagae, Loxd Lansdowne. 

'To WiLUAM WlLBB&FOBCX, £s<^ 

' QMeefi*s CoOege, Feh. 6, 1800, 
*Mt dbab Sib, 

' The election is fixed for to-morrow in the forenoon ; 
and sach a number of old acquaintance keep dropping 
in upon me, that I think it beet to take up my pen and 
answer yours of this morning, immediately upon the 
receipt of it. 

'Independently of your several letters to me^ the 
warmth with which we hear from all quarters that you 
espouse the cause of Lord Henry Petty, creates con- 
siderable difficulty in the minds of several of us, who 
have been accustomed to look up to you with entire 
confidence, both as an upright and wise pilot in the most 
tempestuous seasons. 

' The efiect of this present active warmth of yours 
has, to my certain knowledge, secured to his Lordship 
some voters, who are now fiur from being easy on ac- 
count of the promises they have given. In regard to 
myself you have also eflfectually stopped all my ac- 
tivity in opposition to Lord H. Petty. I have not in- 
fluenced, much less brought up from the country, a 
single vote sgainst him, though from my long residence 
and number of pupils, public and private, you must 
be sure I have had a number of applications to know 
iny wishes on this occasion. 

' But why not vote for him myself? 

*In one word, because I fear he is likely to be hostile 
to some of those great constitutional principles which 
brought about the Revolution in this country, and 
which, in my judgment, cannot be departed from with- 
out BKDANOBBINO THB WHOLB FABBIC OF BbITISH 

libbbtt in Chubch and Statb. 

' I must say, however, that Lord H. Petty conversed 
with me very fairly and candidly on the subject of 
Catholic Emancipation ; and I like him much better fi>r 
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openly ayowing the bias of his mind to be towards ac- 
ceding to the Emancipation, than if he had shuffled and 
evaded the question, as many canTasseis in his situa- 
tion would have done. But still I cannot bring myself 
to be aiding and abetting, either directly or indirectly, 
what I think so replete with danger : and therefore, as 
I know you too well to suppose you would wish me to 
act in any respect contrary to my deliberate judgment, 
I have only to lament (as I do, most poignantly) what, 
a few weeks ago, I should have pronounced almost im- 
possible, yiz^ that a case should happen, in politics, 
where you and I should differ materially in practice. 

^But, remember, it is quite as repugnant to the 
principles which I haye long avowed, to vote for an ene- 
my of the abolition of the Slave Trade, as it is that I 
should throw a single grain into the scale of those who 
favour either the repeal of the Test Act, or the emanci- 
pation of the Catholics : and as Lord Palmerston has 
not been quite so explicit on the head of the abolition, 
as I could wish, or as perhaps he, or his friends, may 
be in the course of this day, I remain, even yet« in 
doubt, (near as the election is,) whether I can consci- 
entiously vote for him. He has, I understand, spoken 
decidedly as]to the Test Act and the Emancipation busi- 
ness : and if I could, to my satisfaction, make out that 
he will also be for the abolition of the Slave Trade, I 
might, in my present state of mind, bring myself t6 
give him my individual vote ; but even that will cost 
me a severe pang, when I reflect, that in so doing I go 
directly contrary to your earnest wishes and application, 

* On this point, of voting or not voting, I, at this 
moment, really do not feel competent to decide ; but be 
assured, that no other application, nor anything else on 
earth, but the merits of the question, as they appear to 
my judgment, will determine me, after I have got all 
the information I can ; and moreover, whatever I do, 
I shall take most particular care to remain unpledged 
foT the general election, which may happen very soon. 

* I do not think the real principles of the Roman 
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Catholics are in general understood by persons of rank 
and distinction ; and so I took the liberty of saying to 
Lord H. Petty. This is the first time that I was ever 
not quite on your side, and I think you will forgive 
me, as 

^ I am, dear Sir, yours most truly, 
Isaac Milneb.' 

The affection for his friend, exhibited by Dr. Milner 
in the above letter, could not, of course, influence him 
to act against his judgment and conscience ; but it 
could, and did, render the performance of his duty ex- 
ceedingly painful. 

*To William Wilberforce, Esq. 

*QMeen*s College, Feb. 7, 1806. 
'Mt dear Friend, 

* You will hate to see my letters ; I am the messenger l 
of such a number of disagreeable things. After all, I ^ 
know not whether you will rejoice in the prevalence of 
whatever it is that brings in Lord H. Petty. Prevalent 
it is, to a prodigious degree. I know not indeed, whether 
the poll be actually closed ; but from appearances, about 
two hours ago, I was told that he had more votes than 
the other two put together. 

^ Last night, when I had expected to spend a com- 
fortable evening at my own house, with Latrobe and 
Dr. Jowett, and a young man or two, (all being en- 
gaged to come at eight o'clock, and play the organ, 
sing, &c.) I was obliged to leave them all to attend to 
visitors and electioneerers. There came in 

' 1st. Harrison of our College, and two more whom 
you don't know, all Lord H. Petty's men, and all 
Foxites. 

* 2ndly. Then came the two Westerns, both of this 
College. One is a member of the House of Commons, 
also a Foxite. 

*3rdly. Robert Grant came in, and was precisely in 
my own situation ; that is, determined against Lord H. 
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Petty, but not conyinced that Lord Palmerston 'would 
be sound as to the Slave Trade. But he had been talk- 
ing a deal with him and his friends, and the result was, 
that he thought him quite sincere, and sufficiently de- 
cided to act upon. 

* 4thly* By and by, in came Lord Palmerston. We 
conversed a full hour on the subject of the Slave Trade, 
and I can assure you, a more ingenuous appearance I 
never saw. The young man's conscience seemed hard 
at work, for fear, not of saying too little, but of saying 
too much ; viz. of saying more than he could justify to 
his own mind, from the little consideration which he had 
given to the subject. He is but a lad, but I could not 
discover the most latent hostility, or ground for sus- 
pecting hostility ; and he must be a deceiver indeed, of 
a very deep cast, if he deceives at all, in this instance. 

* In a word, all things considered and weighed over 
and over, and not brought to a crisis till between nine 
and ten this morning, I declared for him. 

* About an hour after this, came Christian, who said 
he had just met Lord Clive, who had told him, that my 
declaration had already got Lord Palmerston thirty-four 
votes. That, no doubt, is sadly overstated ; and be it 
as it may, we are all in a woeful minority. But as mi- 
norities usually support themselves, and keep them- 
selves in heart, by dwelling on their virtues and disin- 
terested motives, and by getting a little together, and 
talking against the motives of the majorities, so do we. 

* 5thly. I fervently wish you may find Lord H. Petty 
and Fox, &c. as true friends to the abolition, as you 
have reason to suppose them. Their having been so 
long pledged, (at least Fox,) may do something ; incli- 
nation may also do something ; but where there is a 
want of sound and substantial principle, men will act 
right no longer than they conceive that it suits their 
interests on the whole. 

* You will have Socinians everywhere in the church, 
if not deists ; and in the state, you will have the same, 
with an inundation of low, profligate morals. Things 
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were bad enough before, but the bowl will, I think, loU 
jbster down the hill, 

^ Smith, the fellow-commoner, is astonished to find 
that they are drinking Fox every day in Trinity Col« 
lege Combination Boom, when, a fortnight ago, they 
were drinking Pitt, 

* Year's ever, 

* Isaac Milneb..' 

Such were the Dean*s prophetic fears ; fears which 
surely no person will now pronounce to have been alto- 
gether visionary ! 

In his Diaiy, now partly published, Mr. Wilberforce 
thus wrote, in reference to this election : * My suddenly 
promising Lord Henry Petty, (which done too hastily, 
partly from not thinking I had any interest, partly 
from being found in a state of wishing to show Lord 
Henry how much both I and the cause felt indebted to 
him,) has produced a sad degree of rufflement. Dear 
Dean (Milner) much hurt about it/ * . * * 
* * ^ I received letters from Dean, volumes ; 

Simeon, cum multii aliis,* 

A few words should be said concerning the passage in 
which Dr. Milner speaks of his expectation of spending 
*■ a comfortable evening with Latrobe, Dr. Jowett, and 
a young man or two,' who were * engaged to come at 
eight o'clock, to play upon the organ, and to sing, &c.' 

It is well known, that Dean Milner possessed lit- 
tle or no ear for music. In this respect, he resem- 
bled his brother Joseph, in whom, indeed, the same 
deficiency seems to have been even more absolute. I 
have heajrd the Dean relate, with much glee, that his 
brother and himself being well aware that a defect of 
musical ear was imputed to them, and being at the 
same time very sensible, that they certainly never had 
received any such pleasure from listening to melody or 
hann<my, as many (Mf their acquaintance professed to ex- 
perience, nevertheless flattered themselves^ that the 
peculiarity might be ezplained by the &ct, that they 
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reallj had never heArd any truly good mnsic. While 
in this mood of mind, chance threw into their way 
an advertisement setting forth, that The Messiah, the 
greatest work of the immortal Handel, &c. &c., was 
about to be performed, in an unusually efficient man^ 
ner, at Beverley, a town about nine miles from Hull* 
To Beverley, therefore, they resolved to repair ; deter- 
mined to put the matter to the test. 

They arrived, and took their seats in the Minster ; 
the oonfiised clangor of tunii^ was hushed, the con- 
ductor, an important-looking person, with a large roll 
of paper in his hand, gave the authoritative signal, and 
the overture to the Messiah commenced. 'It was no 
place,' continued Dr. Milner, 'for talking, but we 
turned round and looked at one another and shook 
our heads ; we were satisfied. This, as we were given 
to understand, was first-rate music ; alas ! alas I to usy 
it was all alike. We stayed but a little while. 

This matter, however, deserves to be treated a little 
more seriously. 

Deficient as Dean Milner unquestionably was in the 
sixth sense called ear, so deficient, that in a conversa- 
tion which he once held with his friend Sir William 
Wynne, both the interlocutors gravely expressed their 
doubts whether any singer could be quite certain of re- 
peating the same melody twice ; he was, nevertheless, 
by no means insensible to the exciting power of music. 
The anecdote which I have just quoted, as related by 
himself, may seem, perhaps, to prove the contrary ; 
yet the truth was, certainly, as I have stated it : and 
if, on that unfoi-tunate occasion, the performance had 
opened with '' For unto us a child is bom," or ' Halle- 
lujah,' he would, beyond all doubt, have felt much 
more than many a pretender to musical enthusiasm. J. 
have myself seen him most powerfully affected by the 
singing of the late Mr. Bartleman ; and I have heard 
him speak with intense admiration of the performance 
of Mara. He used to say, that when she sang the sub- 
lime solo '* Sing ye to the Lord, for He has triumphed 
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gloriously/' &c. which introduoes the chorus of '^ The 
Lord shall reign," she wanted but the timbrel in her 
hand to be Miriam herself. 

All this indeed, scarcely accounts either for his occa- 
sionally inviting, to his Lodge, music-loving friends, or 
for his frequently attending the musical parties on a 
somewhat larger scale, given by his Mend Dr* Jowett, 
in the Combination Room at Trinity Hall. 

His principal motive, on such occasions, besides the 
benevolent pleasure which he always felt in seeing his 
friends entertained to their satisfaction, was, doubtless^ 
kindness to the 'little Mary' who lived with him, 
whose presence at these little rSuniontf he justly con- 
sidered highly conducive to her advantage. 

I well remember the method which, sensible of his 
inability to judge for himself, he adopted in order to 
determine whether I possessed such a natural ear for 
music as to render it worthwhile that I should be in- 
structed in it. With his characteristic good sense, he 
took a plain road to his object. He invited to Queen's 
Lodge one evening, certain gentlemen, concerning 
whose musical talents no doubt could exist. Among 
them were Mr. Latrobe, Dr. Jowett, Dr. Hague, at 
that time Professor of Music in the University, and, I 
think, Mr. Aspland of Pembroke. These gentlemen 
were to play and sing ; and I, a child between six and 
seven years of age, was to listen. It had been previ- 
ously concerted that the performers were to make cer- 
tain &lse concords, which, if I heard without exhibit- 
ing any uneasiness, I was to be pronounced incapable 
of profiting by musical instruction. I^ on the other 
hand, I detected the voluntary errors which were to 
be committed, I was to be considered capable of im- 
provement, and to be treated accordingly. 

I remember, as if it were but yesterday, Dr. Milner's 
evident satisfaction at the result of my trial. 

The scientific part of music was, about this period of 
Dr. Milner*s life, one of his favourite studies. He col- 
lected all the most valuable, as well as many scarce 
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books upon the science, in French as well as in Eng^sh, 
and certainly made himself thoroughly master of the 
theoretical part of the subject ; in fact, of all that could 
be mastered without a natural capability of accurately 
distmguishing sounds. 

The following extract from a letter lately written by 
a highly-esteemed friend of Dr. Milner, may here be 
properly inserted. ^ I should have been most happy/ 
writes Dr. Crotch, * to haye furnished you with any 
letters of your beloved uncle, had I been fortunate 
enough to possess any. But it may not be amiss gene- 
rally to assert, that he used frequently to ask the opin- 
ions of Dr. Jowett, and of Hague and myself, when we 
were boys, concerning harmonies and other phenomena 
of sounds — that he tried experiments with humming 
tops ; and that, though not possessed of a musical ear, he 
was very curious to inquire how different basses might 
be put to the same treble, or the reverse.' 

It may appear surprising, that Dr. Milner should 
have selected, for voluntary study, a science, in the pur- 
suit of which nature had placed in his way an impass- 
able barrier ; but it is possible, that the consciousness of 
such an obstacle had the effect of stimulating his exer- 
tions. Certain it is, that he often persecuted his musical 
friends to supply him with reasons for particular laws 
of composition, which, in fact, depended upon the na- 
tural faculty in which he was deficient. * Why,* he 
would say to Mr. Latrobe, or to Dr. Hague, ^ is the use 
of consecutive fifths forbidden V The answer would be, 
' Because they grate against my soul.' Such a reply was^ 
of course, &r from satisfactory ; and, on one occasion, I 
well recollect that Mr. Latrobe appended to it an asser- 
tion which furnished the querist with a handle for some 
good-humoured triumph. Having said, Uhey grat& 
against my soul,' Mr. Latrobe unwarily added, * and 
octaves are as bad.' Dr. Hague, who was present, 
rather imprudently ^ rose to explain ;' stating that there 
were cases in which, as every musician knows, octaves 
are not bad at all. The seeming discrepancy of opinion 
o 
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delighted Dr.Milner ; and ofiteadid he afterwards allnde 
to this proof, as he professed to consider it, of the un- 
certainty of the musical code. 

It may here be observed, that as Dean Milner was 
deficient in an ear for sounds, so was he likewise, to a 
certain degree, and in a corresponding manner, in an 
eye for form. I have seen him shed tears while con-, 
templating a head of Christ, crowned with thorns, by 
one of the great masters — ^yet a perspective view, for 
instance, of a cube, conveyed to him no idea whatever 
of the solid intended to be represented. 

Perhaps an eye for form is seldom found disunited 
from an ear for musical sounds. 

The spring was, with Dr. Milner, an unusually busy 
season. As one of three persons who were appointed 
to examine and arrange the complex afiairs of the Uni- 
versity Press, he had paid particular attention to the 
duties which devolved upon him. His brother syndics, 
well aware, like all who knew him, of his vigilance 
and energy in such matters, actually left to him the 
chief part of the business ; and the Senate would wil- 
lingly have avowedly so left the whole management and 
direction, of it. This, however, he was far from desi- 
ring ; but not from indolence, or an indisposition to 
vigorous exertion. To the Vice-Chancellor for the year 
1805 — 6, (Dr. Turner), he addressed a written commu- 
nication, in which, not only his opinions concerning the 
proper management of the affairs of the University 
Press are fully developed, but the various documents 
upon which those opinions were founded, are arranged 
in detail, and in order, and an index made for conveni- 
ence of reference. This manuscript is, in fact, a folio 
volume, and must always remain a monument of the 
acuteness, candour, industry, and energy of the writer. 

To the trouble and inconvenience which Dr. Milner 
underwent, with the view of making himself thoroughly 
master of the invention of stereotype-printing, I can 
bear witness. He used to spend hours together in the 
printi^g-offipe, which was near his own lodge ; and, like- 
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Peter the Great in the ship-builder's yard at Amster- 
dam, actually put his own hand to the work, making 
attempt after attempt, tUl he succeeded in producing a 
perfect stereotype-plate of his own individual manufiic- 
ture. It may be said, and perhaps with truth, that his 
personal exertions of this kind were sufficiently ac- 
counted for by his love of practical mechanics ; no such 
cause, however, can explain his regular attendance, 
during a considerable period of time, at the meeting of 
the syndics of the press, — ^an attendance which, as the 
meetings in question took place, for the most part, in 
the winter evenings, required a species of effort quite 
foreign to his habits. 

In the midst of his multifarious occupations. Dr. 
Milner found time to indulge himself in ^< hobby- 
horses," new as well as old. A new one, this spring, 
was the study of short-hand, which he certainly learned 
to write, though not, I think, to read, with considerable 
fiicility. The misfortune was, that having made him- 
self tolerably well acquainted with one system, 
^ Annett's,* I believe it was, he happened to hear of 
another, which was said to have superior claims to at- 
tention and adoption, and the confusion thus arising 
prevented him from becoming an adept in the use of 
either. He acquired, however, short-hand enough to be 
serviceable, as a sort of cipher, when he wished to make a 
private memorandum, or a note in the margin of a book. 

Other matters there were, of comparatively little mo- 
ment, concerning which Dr. Milner, when the fancy 
struck him, occupied himself eon amore ; but some rea- 
ders may, perhaps, think that enough has been already 
said here and in other parts of this work, upon what 
are, confessedly, comparatively, trifling subjects. It may, 
however, be fairly suggested, in mitigation of censure, 
that a character can scarcely be allowed to be feithfuUy 
delineated, if all the little oddities and peculiarities which 
distinguish it, be either sedulously kept out of sight, or 
materially curtailed of their due proportion. 

The arbitration of a disputed point in an agreement 
o s 
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rdatiTB to the Ladj Miigaret's Proftaaonhipof IHTiiuty^ 
between the ReT. Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Marsh, and the 
Ber. James Fawcett of St. John's CoUege, Dean Mil* 
ner being fixed upon as umpire by both parties^ «nd 
another joomey to London, filled npthe interval till 
the second week in Jane, the aceostomed time of the 
snnuner chapter at Carlisle. 

Notwithstanding the exertion of preaching abnosi 
every Sunday in the Cathedral, sorely a very consider- 
able efibrt, the precarious state of his health being taken 
into the account, the Dean always regarded his sum- 
mer's residence at Carlisle, after the ch^ter-busineaa 
was conduded, as, to a certain degree, a period of re- 
laxation'; nor can it be doubted, that the partial 
cessation finom laborious employment which he there 
annually allowed himself, tended to mitigate his con- 
stitutional complaints and to prolong his life. At Car- 
lisle, also, he entered more freely into general soeic^ 
than he was accustomed to do at Cambridge, oceasioft- 
ally visiting, or, in his turn, entertainii^ at the Deanery, 
some of the nei^ibouring county fiunilies, among whom, 
as indeed among all who knew him, his ridi conversa- 
tional powers caused his society to be sought lor with 
avidity. 

Peidiaps one of his greatest pleasures was to spend 
occasionally a few quiet days at Rose Castle, the bea«- 
tilul residence of the Bishop of Carlisle, with his friend, 
the present ArchlHsh<^ of York. The mode of living 
there was exactly such as suited his taste. Thoe was 
no pomp, no oppressive style. He used to saunter abont 
the meadows and the hay-fields while engaged in con- 
versation with his host, and as he more than once told 
his friend after he became an archbishc^ liked the sinft- 
plicity of Rose Castle a great deal better than the sfUmt- 
dour of Bishopthorpe. 

Sometimes, though less frequently, he ventured upon 
an excursion scmiewhat more distant, and joined the 
splendid circle which Lord Lonsdale's ho^tality often 
o^kcted around him at Lowther Castle, m-hsahfa. 
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however, frequently obliged him to decline his Lord- 
ship's kind invitations, * since,' as he writes from Rose 
Castle, in answer to one of them, on the 6th of August 
in this year, ^ like weak governments,' he was * often 
obliged to regulate ' his * plans by incidents rather than 
by system.' 

Many characteristic anecdotes connected with the 
Dean's visits at Lowther Castle might be related. For 
instance, he once met there the late Bishop of Llandaff, 
Dr. Watson, who, in his capacity of Professor of Di- 
vinity, had, many years before, presided in the Schools 
at Cambridge, when Dr. Milner and Dr. Coulthurst kept 
the Act which the Bishop had distinguished by his signal 
approbation, pronouncing the disputants to be * Arcades 
ambo.' It so chanced, that one day after dinner, at 
Lord Lonsdale's table. Dr. Southey and other persons 
of note being present, this Act became the subject of 
conversation, and a discussion arose between the Bishop 
and the Dean, on some point connected with it. Dr, 
Milner, quite at his ease, and in perfect good humour, 
had the best of the argument ; or, at least, carried the 
company along with him. Dr. Watson, on the other 
hand, who was in the habit of talking for effect, and who 
treated the matter with the utmost gravity, became 
«anoyed at his own failui^e, and at length showed symp- 
toms of being on the very point of losing his temper. 
At this juncture, the Dean, who had a strong sense of 
the ludicrous, and very little compassion for vexations 
mcasioxted by want of temper, whoever might be the 
•suiferer, completed the discomfiture of his solemn an- 
tagonist, by exclaiming jocosely, in his usual sonorous 
tones, * Now, Bishop, will you take the other side, and 
we'll argue it over again?' The whole scene was felt 
by all who witnessed it, and who understood and per- 
ceived the imposing character and manners of the 
vtately Bishop of Llandaff, to be exquisitely comic ; but 
like most other instances of real humour, it depended 
so much upon * time, place, and circumstance,' that it 
is Bc^rody possible to convey^ an adequate idea of it* 
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In whatever company he might be, it is certainly tme 
that Dr. Milner usually was, what he was often em- 
phatically declared to be^ ' the life of the party/ Not- 
withstanding his frequent attacks of bodily suffering, he 
was constitutionally gay ; in fact, so blithe and frolic- 
some were his spirits during the intenrals in which he 
enjoyed a moderate share of health, and so entirely free 
was he, at all times, from the slightest shade of affected 
gravity, that, by persons of a more severe turn of mind, 
or of less natural cheerfulness, he was sometimes 
thought to be in danger of overstepping the line which 
separates innocent gaiety from culpable levity. Of this 
tendency to mirth he was himself as well aware as the 
most vigilant of those who might be disposed to censure 
his indulgence of it ; but he had no artificial character 
to support. Consequently, while his genuine religions 
principle effectually and necessarily withheld him from 
excessive or indecorous merriment, he frequently and 
fearlessly gave the reins to the lively temperament with 
which he was undoubtedly gifted in the very ^pro- 
digality of nature.' 

These remarks may serve as apology, if any be 
deemed requisite, for Dean Milner's conduct on an oc- 
casion about to be mentioned. It should be premised, 
that it was his settled habit to endeavour to glean from 
every person who fell in his way some portion of the 
particular knowledge, whatever it might be, which that 
person was supposed to possess. Therefore, being in com- 
pany at Lowther Castle, with a nobleman who professed 
great skill as a boxer, he contrived to turn the conversaf* 
tion upon the art, or science, of self-defence. Lord 

A— ^ H strenuously maintained that a scientifie 

pugilist could not, by any possibility, be struck by an. 
uninstructed antagonist; that his skill would enable 
him to ward off any blow not dealt to him by a brother 
of the craft. The Dean disputed this position ; the 
company became interested and the discussion ani- 
mated ; experiment only could decide the point. In 
order, therefore, to bring the matter to the test, Dr* 
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Jiilher arose from his seat, and, walking into the middle 
of the apartment, coolly said, * Now, my Lord, if yon will 
only promise not to strike me, I think, that in spite of any 
guard you can keep, I can strike you.' * Impossible/ 
&c., &C., exclaimed Lord A H— . They stood up 
'accordingly, and, ^ within less than thirty seconds,' said 
Dean Milner, with great triumph, when he afterwards 
related the circumstance, ' I gave him, with my open 
liand, such a slap on the face as rang again through the 
large room.' The company, of course, laughed heartily, 

and Lord A said no more on the subject of boxing ; 

but so irresistible was the influence of the Dean's 
^od humour, that it was impossible even for a man in 
Mb Lordship's circumstances to be angry with him. 

^ I remember, as if it were yesterday,' writes a friend, 
' being once engiiged with your uncle in some mathe- 
matical process— the summation of a series, or possibly 
something connected with the Binomial Theorem — at 
any rate something which he was going to show me, 
and which ought to have come out neat. I was put on 
it first, and failed, through some mistake in a sign, or 
similar slight cause. He took it in hand next^ and 
failed also. I recollect his sharp, ' Ha 1' two or three 
times, as he turned the thing impatiently over; and 
when at last he got to the right result he exclaimed, 
' There, you dog I ' giving me at the same time, a wipe 
with the pen across the face, in the way of triumph at 
the conclusion — an action which I have often recollected 
as explanatory of a similar one said to have been per- 
formed by Cromwell at the moment when he signed the 
death-warrant of Charles Stuart. 

^I recollect another circumstance with which this 
story of * the Cromwellian wipe ' would fit very well. 
Your uncle wanted the proportion of the diameter of a 
circle to the circumference, or at least one of the prac- 
tical approximations to it, and I saw him writing figures 
and drawing a perpendicular line through them, with 
an appearance of impatience at the thing not answering 
•at once \ and at last he burst out, ' There it is ; one^ 
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one, threey three, fiye, fiye, and cnt them in hal^ 
113 I 865 ; there's a bit of artificial memory for yon, 
fiir.' Yon may depend upon it I never foi^t the pro* 
portion of the diameter to the eircomferenee from that 
day to this.' 

It is superfluous to say, that Dean Mihier's summer 
habits of innocent and salutary relaxation were per- 
fectly consistent with much use^ occupation and seri- 
ous study. During this particular summer, he collected, 
or at least ascertained where and how he might obtain, 
a vast mass of materials for the carrying i&rwaxd of the 
Ecclesiastical HiMicry. This i^pears from numerous 
marginal notes, oritical, historical, &c., in his hand- 
writing, interspersed throughout a printed copy of the 
fourth vt>lume of the Histonfy and from other manu* 
scripts, some of considerable length, and exhibiting 
much labour and research. 

One other subject connected with this summer's resi- 
dence at Carlisle, remains to be mentioned. 

A man had been tried at the assizes for forgery, then 
a capital crime ; he was found guilty, condemned, and 
left for execution. Those persons who are but imper- 
fectly acquainted with the character of Dean Milner, 
may perhaps be surprised to hear, that the case of this 
poor man occasioned him so much concern, that he 
determined to visit him personally. On more than cme 
of those visits I accompanied him, and the impoesaioii 
left upon my mind has never been efiaeed. 

I shall never forget the Dean's extreme tenderness 
and delicacy in his conversations with the unhappy 
culprit. He laid open to him, in the simplest manner, 
the great doctrines of revdation, the fall of man, the 
universal necessity of conversion and regeneration, the 
vicarious sacrifice of tilie Redeemer, and the power of 
the Holy Ghost to renew the heart of the believing and 
repentant sinner, and to render him fit for heaven ; but 
all this, without any especial referoice to the particular 
«rime for which his auditor was condemned to sofier. He 
«poke to him]of his approaching i/m/A, not of hisapproach- 
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ing exeetUion ; and, in short, endeavoured to humble him 
in his own sight, as a sinner before Grod, and to fix his 
thoughts upon that ** Lamb of Grod, which taketh away 
the sin of the world," without distracting his mind by 
earthly considerations. 

What the effect was, I know not ; for the forger was 
most unexpectedly reprieved : but if ever a condemned 
felon was judiciously treated by his spiritual adviser, 
that culprit was th^ man \ 

Dean Milner has probably seldom been even thought 
of in the -character of a visitor of tiie sick and dying ; 
yet the truth is, that he possessed, if the word may be 
permitted, extraordinary skill in that capacity. 

A ease which occuned at Cambridge during the 
spring of the year 1806, may be mentioned in support 
of this assertion. 

A young man, whose connections were known to Dr. 
Milner, attempted suicide; in fact, cut his throat so 
effectually, that his life was in the most imminent dan- 
ger. This occurred during the night ; no medical ad- 
vice was immediately to be procured, and before day- 
break the disconsolate family sent to request the 
attendance of Dean Milner, rather as a medical, than as 
a spiritual adviser. The Dean of course obeyed the eaU ; 
«nd during that visit and some subsequent ones, at- 
tended only to the physical condition of the sufferer. 
Afterwards, when the danger of death was past, he as- 
sumed his clerical character. Of the precise nature, or 
the ultimate consequences of his addresses to the un- 
Jiiappy man, I cannot speak. The immediate effect was 
notorious : the poor youth became so grateful, and so 
much attached to his spiritual instructor, that he would 
suffer no one else to minister even to his bodily wants ; 
«and it is a fact, that for a considerable time, his medi- 
cines were administered, and even the dressings upon 
his throat arrax^ged, by Dr. Milner's own hand. 
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CHAP. X. 
A. D. 1805—1808. 

CONTINUATION OF THE CHURCH HISTOBT. 

Once again established in his Lodge, Dr. Milner's 
principal object was the continuation of the Hiiiory of 
the Church of Christ. 

A foreign clergyman, personally unknown to him^ 
had sent him, with a copy of the third yolume of that 
History translated into G^erman, the following interest- 
ing letter. 

< JETemiAic^ 1806. 
* Reverend Sir, 
. ' Your kind letter of January 18th9 I receired with, 
inexpressible satisfaction. 

* You may be assured that the translation is exten- 
sively read, not only in Grermany, (even in some popish 
parts,) but also in Switzerland, Prussia, Livonia^ Hol- 
land, Denmark, and Sweden; and, very likely, the 
German translation will be followed by a Swedish one. 
I have had to answer .several queries ^m Stockholm^ 
respecting the work and its author. His Life will be 
prefixed to the fourth volume, according to a deaire 
intimated to me from many quarters. 

* Indeed, this eminent servant of God, ^ though dead, 
yet speaketh." I have spoken with two persons who 
had read the first volume in Greenland, and with ano* 
ther who had perused it upon the banks of the Wolga. 
I wish you may find, in this information, an additional 
spur to go on with diligence* 
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* Now I beg leave to lay some particulars before you. 
^ 1. I have had some obscure information of the 

second and third volumes having gone through a second 
edition, with considerable amendments. If so, please 
to favour me with a copy for the benefit of my transla- 
tions. The amendments may be introduced by way of 
Appendix. 

^ 2. I wish likewise to have the other printed writ«- 
ings of your late brother. I shall peruse them with an 
eye towards a translation. 

^ 3. The sermons of your late brother gave me so 
much satisfaction, that I have already finished a trans- 
lation of them, and have offered them to be printed. 
But my bookseller is doubtful; the sale of sermons 
being, in Germany, generally a very heavy thing. Now 
if any bookseller, or a number of booksellers in England, 
could be prevailed upon to subscribe ^50. for two hun- 
dred copies, or £70. for three hundred copies, or £80. for 
four hundred, the difiiculty would be removed, an4 
much good might be done. There are many Germana 
in London who might be inclined to purchase the book. 
Besides, there are societies who distribute good books, 
gratis, and perhaps they have Httle or no store for the 
many Germans in their neighbourhood. If any of 
those societies, or any rich individuals, should be in- 
clined, particularly for the benefit of the many German 
soldiers now in England, to subscribe for a considerable 
number, I would, for that purpose, contrive to get the 
printing so done, that every sermon should be a sheet 
of itself ; so that they might give away the whole, or 
the parts, just as they pleased. Methinks, this would 
be a plan of very extensive usefulness. May I beg you 
to propose it to those societies ? As soon as I receive ^ 
favourable answer, (which I wish may be as soon aa 
possible) the printing will immediately begin. 

* 4. As you are writing the history of the Beforma:< 
tion, I cannot help mentioning a circumstance whicbi 
strikingly marks the spirit of those times, though very 
little known. I live in a province where there are 
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nianj Vandsls, who speak a language as diiFerent from 
the Germany as Welsh is from English. It is a dialect 
df the Sclayonian. Mr. Latrobe has often heard their 
jargon. These people have, wherever they meet one 
another, a certain salutation, which they only use on 
Sundays and holidays. If they meet before sermon, 
they say * Welcome to God's word ;' if after sermon, 
* Welcome from God's word.' This custom, which is 
universal throughout the whole nation, dates from the 
time of the Reformation. Before that period, ikej 
never had any preaching in their language ; their priests 
being all Grermaas, and their whole religion consisting 
in ceremonies and processions. About the year 1521, 
evangelical preaching took place in their language, and 
was received so eagerly, that it gave rise to that singu- 
lar custom. Indeed, it is now only a matter of form, but 
methinks it is evident, that it was then something more. 
There |was, at that time, a remarkable work of God 
among that nation, of which I could give you some 
more particulars, if you desire it. 
' I am, Reverend Sir, 

^ Your most obedient humble servant, 
^ Peter Mobtxmbr.' 

To this letter Dr. Milner, who was always much 
gratified by the notice of strangers whom he had reason 
to think men of piety, returned the following warm* 
hearted answer. 

*Rbv. and dear Sir, 

* I cannot express the satisfaction which your kind 
And valuable letter has afibrded me. My very numerous 
Avocations would have prevented me from noticing the 
eontents of it as they deserve, much sooner ; but I am 
frequently so much out of health as to be compelled to 
Telax from my studies in a degree, or else I should 
soon be unable to attend to them at idl. 

* 1. This circumstance is to account for my not having 
yet finished Vol. V. 
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^2. The Mine circamstance will aceoant for the 
seoond and third ToUmes heing not yet republished 
with corrections* 

' The republication of them has been promised to the 
pabliC) but the promise is not yet fulfilled. The new 
edition, as well as Volume Y., will be out as soon as 
ever I can finish them. If my health were at all to be 
depended on, I should say in the course of next spring ; 
but I have often been admonished to be cautious in 
promises. 

'I haye, however^ now gieat hopes of getting fast 
forward. 

' I will not fail to send yon the books all together, 
along with such other of the author's writings as I 
judge you would wish to have, and as I can pick up. 

* Volume V. will be as rich in matter, or richer, than 
any of the foregoing parts. 

8. 'I have been in the north of England for four months^ 
and have seen so few people, that I have yet had no 
opportunity to try what can be done with any of those 
societies you speak of, respecting the publication of the 
sermons of my brother in German, which you have 
been so good as to translate. But lest that important 
matter should be delayed any longer, (and T am very 
sorry it has been delayed at all,) I will answer to you, 
through Mr. Latrobe, for fifty pounds, to be paid, as 
you mention, for two hundred copies : and I will also 
try whether we cannot get the order increased. How- 
ever, so far I answer for, be it as it may. 

^ 4. I have to return you my most sincere thanks for 
the very handsome copy of your German edition of the 
third volume of the Church History, I can hardly 
mention any event which would have given greater 
satisfaction to the author had he been alive. The pro- 
pagation of the true Gospel of Christ, and its efficacy 
in reclaiming sinners to the service of God and making 
them fit for, heaven, were objects which had been, for 
many years, close to his heart. 

< 5. The anecdote of '< Welcome to God's word," is a 
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very striking one, and I will not neglect to mention it 
in its proper place. Moreoyer, I would be rery much 
obliged to you for more particulars, with which you say 
you can furnish me, and the sooner the better. 

* Don't pay any regard to the expense of postage ; I 
shall think myself well repaid by your communications, 
be they ever so slight. 

^Little matters often prove a great deal. The in- 
stance you have given me is a very decisive one of that 
sort. " Welcome to God's word," had a meaning of a 
very significant kind, I doubt not, when it came from 
the heart. It is my prayer, that there may be a revival 
of practical Christianity throughout Europe ; as I verily 
believe, that nothing short of that will cure our present 
dreadful evils, as well as those still more dreadful, 
which appear to hang over us. 

* 6. I have understood, that there is likely to be soon 
in Grermany, a new edition of all Luther's works. Is 
this so? 

* If there be a Latin translation of these, more full 
than the Wittenberg, or the Jena edition, which I have, 
I would thank you to purchase a copy for me. 

* 7* I would also, if I am not too troublesome, give 
you a commission to send me any of the valuable 
writers on religion, the history of it — ^Histories of the 
Reformation, &c. &c., in Latin, or French ; I do not 
read Grerman. 

* You need not be afraid as to the price, if you meet 
with real good stuff. 

' May Almighty God be pleased to bless your useful 
labours, and to prosper you in aU things to his glory. 
' Your affectionate servant, dear Sir, 

* I. Milnbb.' 

Laborious as Dean Milner actually was, he was apt, 
like his deceased brother, and like all persons of very 
active mind, to accuse himself of indolence. With refer- 
ence to this subject, he makes the following remarks, 
in a letter dated during this month of October, 1806. 
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^In the midst of my own concerns, which are suffi- 
ciently numerous, and often far from being pleasant, I 
can assure you, that I very often think of you, and 
run over, in my mind, a variety of scenes that have 
passed between us : and, to own the truth, it generally 
happens, that in reviewing many of the old scenes to 
which I allude, I see reason to be mortified with having 
n^lected to perform many things which I had projected 
as things to be done, and which I could scarcely have 
believed would have been so long left undone, had any 
body pretended to predict the event. All this is, I. 
suppose, what happens to a very great part of man- 
kind, as well as to myself, and, perhaps, to you. The 
misfortune is, we are constantly supposing, that there 
is something or other peculiar in our own cases, which 
has prevented us from putting into execution the good 
plans we had devised; and so we fabricate excuses, 
from day to day. In my own case, very indifferent 
health has certainly clipped my wings, and laid a cold 
hand on many of my schemes. Nor is this, by any 
means, an imaginary excuse ; but, of late years I have 
learned, I think, to see further into this matter, and to 
be convinced, that even infirmities, when properly 
managed, may become a source of industry and exer- 
tion. For I believe we fail, much more, through an 
erroneous or indolent application of our faculties, than 
we do through a real want of powers or opportunities.' 

I have never yet mentioned Dr. Milner's intimacy 
with Professor Forson. I recollect no appearances of 
this intimacy subsequent to the year 1806 ; but during 
the two or three previous years, I well remember the 
frequent evening visits of Person to Dr. Milner's study. 
He used to sit in the right-hand comer of the well-cur- 
tained sofa, by the fire ; and his habits being but too 
well known, he was always, without any order given to 
that effect, accommodated, by the servant in attendance, 
with a jug of malt liquor, that being the beverage which ■ 
he was understood to prefer. 
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The conreraation, on these oceasionSy often tamed 
upon Greek literature, but not exactly in the waj that 
might naturally be supposed. 

To his brother's ^Observations on Sir Isaac Newton'a 
Chronology/ Dean Milner has prefixed a note, stating, 
that he had, * at various times, but in vain, desired, and 
even earnestly entreated Professor Porson to undertake 
the examination of the grand chronological questions * 
which form the subject of Sir Isaac's treatise ; * urging 
it as an attempt worthy of his great talents and great 
attainments/ 

He did indeed, frequently, so urge it ; for the very- 
respect in which he held the Professor, made him regret, 
that such transcendent abilities as his, should be em- 
ployed in any but the highest departments of learning. 
This was a subject often discussed between them. 
' Learning, such as yours,' the Dean would say, ' should 
be occupied on more important matters than the settling 
of a disputed reading, which, perhaps, after all, but 
slightly affects the meaning of the passage under consi- 
deration. Such a mind as yours, should be brought to 
bear upon some great question/ 

It was not, of course, that Dean Milner did not ad- 
mit the possession of the most varied and extensive 
classical learning to be essentially requisite to the suo-> 
cessful prosecution of such investigations as those in 
which the Greek Professor delighted ; neither did he 
undervalue the importance of those investigations ; but 
believing Porson, besides his surpassing excellence as a 
scholar, to possess a reach of mind capable of applying 
that excellence to the highest purposes, he earnestly de- 
sired to see him grapple with some subject requiring and 
deserving the whole of his intellectual powers. Such a 
subject, in the opinion of Dr. Milner, was Sir Isaac 
Newton's system of Chronology. 

To the examination of Newton's most ingenious ar* 
guments, — ^the one astronomical, the other dravna from 
observations upon the ordinary duration of human life, 
— ^the Dean had himself at various times, given a good 
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deal of attention ; and in the condnBion following alike 
firom both of these perfectly independent argnments, he 
was, himself, well satisfied to acquiesce ; in fact, it 
would, I belieye, have been exceedingly difficult to 
shake his faith in the chronological scheme of one whom 
he used to call ' that great master of reason.' Still, the 
question was one concerning which the opinions of the 
learned were divided, and one which Porson, by his 
eminent classical learning, and extensive historical 
knowledge, was peculiarly qualified to determine. Often, 
therefore, and strenuously, did Dr. Milner exhort him 
to *try his strength' upon this subject. The very 
words which I have heard him use recur to my mind 
as I write : ' Settle the Chronology, decide between 
Newton and his opponents. Set the question at rest for 
ever ; that would be an efibrt worthy of you.' 

How strange and apparently capricious a thing is 
memory ! These words, heard in early childhood, ring 
upon my ear, as if but lately uttered. Thus the events 
and incidents of youth, although apparently obliterated 
from the mind, frequently start into new life, awakened 
from their trance by some allusion, or some association 
of ideas, which, perhaps, after all, we can scarcely trace ! 
In fact, it is impossible to say, that anything is abso- 
lutely forgotten ; we may have lost for years all recol- 
lection of an event ; and yet the whole train of circum- 
stances belonging to it, may be safely stored up in that 
mysterious faculty, the memory, and need but the spark 
which is to fire it, and bring the whole to light ! 

The month of January brought with it, as usual, 
much college business. The afiairs of the University 
Press, likewise, continued to engross a considerable por- 
tion of Dr. Mihier's time. His indifierent health, how- 
ever, together with his anxiety to devote as many hours 
as possible to the continuation of the * Church History,' 
now induced him to free himself, in some measure, from 
this occupation. In a letter to Dr. Pearce, the successor 
of Dr. Turner, in the oflice of Vice Chancellor, he states, 
at length, some of the reasons which led him to this de- 
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tenninatioQ ; adding, respecting the fdtuie conduct of 
the pressy various suggestions, which, as he had now 
heen conyersant with the subject, during more than three 
years, and had, in fact, in the year 1804^ usually pre- 
sided at the meetings of the Syndics of the Press, in the 
place of the Vice Chancellor, Dr. Torkington, who was 
infirm in health, could not be otherwise than yaluable. 

Professor Smyth, in a letter containing various no- 
tices of Dean Milner, which, like all those received firom 
the same source, are well worthy of preservation, ob- 
serves that about this period he *' frequently urged the 
Dean to draw up a Life of Calvin^ for which, he said, 
he had some materials, and for which he was eminently 
fitted ; but no work of the kind ever appeared." Pro- 
fessor Smyth adds, ' I remember that Dr. B., the last 
principal of the East India College, was very much struck 
with a sermon that the Dean delivered at St. Mary's, 
against the emancipation of the Roman Catholics.' 

The sermon alluded to,* which produced, at the time 
of its delivery, (1807,) a great sensation in the university, 
has doubtless, in one point of view, lost a part of its inte- 
rest — ^the claims which Dean Milner opposed having 
been since conceded, and the question settled by the 
legislature. Still however, as a masterly historical 
sketch, admirably adapted to the purpose which its 
author had in view, thij}>.composition must ever retain 
its value. The following extract treats especially of the 
great Christian doctrine which Dr. Milner regarded as 
* the very jewel of the Reformation.' 

* Modern historians and political writers have been 
copious and loud in their praises of the Reformation 
from Popery ; but it is very plain, that the thing these 
writers are chiefly in love with, is merely the civil 
liberty of the Reformation, which was indeed one 
blessed effect, but by no means the most important 
effect, of our emancipation from Papal despotism. The 
revival of pure Christianity which took place at the 
Reformation, is that which forms the boast of that glo- 
* See Dean Milner's Sermons, Vol. I. Sennon I. 
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rious sera ; and I am deeply and awfully convinced, 
that unless something like another revival of the same 
spirit should again manifest itself among us, we shall, 
in no great length of time, be found to have let go the 
substance, and retained only the shadow of Protestantism. 

^ I can have no fear of incurring a charge either of 
ignorance or temerity, when I only repeat what, in 
substance, has, of late years, been frequently much more 
than intimated from the first Episcopal authority,* (if 
learning, wisdom, and knowledge in the Scriptures and 
in the history of the church, be any foundation for au- 
thority,) that in too many instances even the clergy of 
the Establishment have materially deviated from the 
natural, unsophisticated meaning of the Articles and 
Homilies of the Church of England ; that they have, in 
fact, preached too much from Socrates and Seneca, and 
too little from Christ and his everlasting gospel ; that 
the reading-desk and the pulpit have often been at vari- 
ance ; and that, instead of pressing upon the conscience 
with energy, the great and peculiar doctrines of the 
gospel, — such as the doctrines of original sin, justifica- 
tion by faith, and regeneration by the Holy Spirit, — 
there has been, in many cases, substituted in their place 
little more than a vain system of frigid ethics, accom- 
modated to the pride and blindness of human reason. 
My own little experience entirely accords with the ad- 
monitions of this learned prelate : and, with him, I fur- 
ther believe, that the doctrine of Justification by Faith, 
as stated in the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth Arti- 
cles of our Church, is the very comer-stone of the whole 
system of the first reformers. It was the doctrine of 
Luther, and Calvin, and Philip Melancthon ; and it was 
the doctrine of the whole college of apostles. 

* How far, in the distant periods of the puritanical 
excesses, this fundamental doctrine was, by some hypo- 
crites, perverted to wicked purposes, (as the very best 
things are ever liable to abuse,) or how far, in modern 

* Bishop Horsley. 
P2 
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timee^ some fanatical and lUiteiate itinerant teachers 
have given just occasion to Antinomian interpretations 
of the same doctrine, I will not take upon me to decide ; 
but I have no doubt, that in the anxiety to resist and 
expose the dangers of Antinomianism, many, of late 
years, actuated by more zeal than knowledge, have 
mutilated the whole gospel system, totally destroyed the 
analogy of faith, and expressed themselves in such a 
way as scarcely to have kept clear of the grossest errors 
of the Pelagian heresy. The remedies for this mis- 
chievous practice, in cases where it originates from mere 
error of judgment, will consist in a better acquaintance 
with the interior of ecclesiastical history, a closer and 
more diligent study of the evangelio^ system, and, 
lastly, a more serious and habitual application of the 
doctrines of the gospel to men's own individual cizcum- 
stances, for the express purpose of spiritual improve* 
ment, and the formation of Christian dispositions. The 
using of these remedies, by persons who sincerely wish 
to be set right, will be crowned with success.' * * 
* • * < But the dangerous sort of instruction 
above alluded to, does not always arise from mere igno- 
rance, but from something besides, something worse 
than any mere ignorance whatever. In many instances, 
besides a complete unacquaintance with the marrow of 
the Protestant confessions of faith, and the specific difiT- 
erence between these and the Roman Catholic tenets in 
doctrinal articles ; besides also, the total misap* 
prehension of the meaning of our own Articles and 
Liturgy ; there is superadded a lamentable oppontion 
of the human heart to the very doctrines themselves of 
salvation by Christ, and renovation by the Holy Spirit. 
* Men do not thoroughly believe these doctrines : the 
pride of corrupt nature is not humbled into a thorough 
acquiescence in the revealed word, much less into a 
grateful acceptance of the terms of Revelation. Hence, 
the true interpretation of the Scriptures, and of our own 
Articles, is often condemned as irrational ; and it is 
found in vain to insist upon the plain, literal, and gram- 
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matical meaning of the most unequivocal expressions, 
when it has been pre-determined, that all such notions 
are absurd, and incapable of being seriously held by 
men of learning and capacity. 

* Thus it happens, that men may be baptized, profess 
Christianity all their Uves, and join in the common acts 
of established Christian commumon, and yet constantly 
withstand, with all their might, what I call the interior, 
the essentials, the marrow of the Christian system. 

* Such persons would do well to scrutinize those parts 
of the history of the blessed Reformation which are 
scarcely touched upon by our most elegant and ap- 
proved historians ; those scattered, but very authentic 
and precious memoirs which lay open the real views of 
our first Reformers concerning repentance, faith, and 
sanctification — ^in short, concerning the everlasting sal- 
vation of the soul. Such a laudable industry might, by 
the blessing of God, help to remove the veil from men's 
eyes ; might make them suspect, that they had hith- 
erto misunderstood the most material article of the 
Reformation ; and by thus abating prejudices, might 
pave the way for true conversion of heart, and true 
spiritual discernment. 

* No one, I conceive, can understand me to be here 
alluding to the Roman Catholic tenets of the pope's 
supremacy, transubstantiation, the invocation of saints, 
and such like. In rejecting these absurdities and super- 
stitions, we are. all perfectly agreed. It is the doctrines 
of grace, which teach the way of acceptance with God, 
and of the formation of the true Christian character, on 
which I have my eye. These doctrines are the imme- 
diate and pressing concern of every individual, because 
his eternal happiness depends upon them ; and, there- 
fore, if these be not both distinctly stated and sedulously 
enforced by the clergy, it is in vain to expect any 
effective or abiding improvement among the people, 
either in Christian faith, or Christian morals. 

^ It is on this account, that I would to God the true 
nature of the Protestant Reformation were better un« 
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derstood, and particularly, in the grand article respect- 
ing faith and works : for then the doctrinal articles of 
our own CHurch, which are in perfect harmony with 
the sentiments of the best and wisest Reformers, would 
soon be, likewise, better understood ; controversies con- 
cerning their meaning, would vanish apace ; the well- 
disposed would be delivered from darkness into a mar- 
vellous light, and would receive the truth with a godly 
joy and thankfulness. This would be the cure of every 
departure from the Protestant faith — ^this would be the 
revival of Christian principles — ^this would put an end 
to unleamed^nd injudicious declamation against Metho- 
dism, for Methodism would scarcely exist. It would 
soon be found, that neither illiterate enthusiasts, who, 
by coarse allusions and intemperate language, often, 
with the very best meanings, burlesque the most mo- 
mentous doctrines ; nor conceited philosophers of modem 
times, who, like their ancient brethren, can never relieve 
the horrors of a guilty conscience, nor make the wicked 
man turn away from his wickedness, by their insipid 
harangues on candour and humanity— it would soon be 
found, that neither open enemies, nor false friends, nor 
deluded brethren, could make much stand against the 
glorious and salutary truths of the gospel, delivered, by 
those properly commissioned to deliver them, with 
wisdom, animation, and affection. Then would our 
prayers be offered up, not merely with the lips, in the 
name of Jesus, but from the heart delivered up to its 
redeemer and sanctifier.' 

One circumstance which, at this time, occasioned to 
Dr. Milner some extra occupation, was his being ap- 
pointed by the university, in conjunction with Dr. 
Jowett and Dr. Outram, to read the compositions sent in 
by the numerous competitors for the munificent prize 
of five hundred pounds offered by Dr. Buchanan, for the 
best * Essay on the probable Design of Divine Providence, 
in subjecting so large a portion of India to the British 
Empire,' and to decide upon their respective merits. 
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Dr. Milner, who, on former occasionB, had heen se- 
lected by Dr. Buchanan as the dispenser of his libe- 
rality, was very anxious concerning the adjudging of 
this noble prize. Of the number of compositions that 
were sent in within the appointed time, not one was 
thought worthy of acceptance. Another essay, after- 
wards ascertained to be from the pen of the Rev. J. W. 
Cunningham, and to which the prize would have been 
unanimously adjudged, was presented a few days too 
late. This composition Dr. Buchanan offered to print 
at his own expense. 

The meetings of the Board of Longitude called Dr. 
Milner to London, at the ordinary periods, during the 
early part of this year, and in the third week in June, 
he entered upon his annual journey to Carlisle, where 
much business awaited him. A lawsuit between the 
Chapter and the Duke of Devonshire, occupied much of 
his time. The necessary repairs of the Cathedral, like- 
wise, demanded his attention ; and, moreover, a new 
organ was to be built. 

Soon after the 10th of October, Dean Milner, having 
passed a few days with his relatives at Hull, and with 
his friend Mr. Richardson, at York, was again at his 
post in the university. Later in the year he was glad- 
dened by a visit from the late Christian Ignatius Latrobe, 
a person in whose society, in common with all who 
knew him, he always took much delight. Mr. Latrobe's 
character, his extensive information, his extraordinary 
conversational powers, his benevolent and lively tem- 
perament, and * though last, not least,' his transcendent 
musical talents, rendered him, to the circle of his inti- 
mate friends at Cambridge, a most welcome visitor. 
His arrival always infused new vigour into the musical 
coteries within the range of his acquaintance ; and not- 
withstanding Dr. Milner's want of ear, no one entered 
with more hearty good- will than he, into the small, but 
very excellent musical parties collected, particularly by 
his friend Dr. Jowett, on such occasions. 
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Many» though not all, of those who assisted at those 
very pleasant parties, are no longer living. Some remaiii 
to bear witness to the truth of my assertion, that by the 
band of friends then in the habit of performing together, 
the best compositions, both vocal and instrumental, of 
the great German and Italian masters, were often exe- 
cuted with more precision and better taste than are 
generally exhibited in public, by professional artists. 

The December meeting of the Board of Longitude 
called Dr. Milner, as usual, to London, early in the 
month ; and he had but just returned to Cambridge 
when he was recalled to town by the sudden and dan- 
gerous illness of his friend Mr. Wilberforce. 

* My dear kind friend the Dean,' writes Mr. Wilber-» 
force, in his Journal, ^ came up to us ;' and Hannah 
More, congratulating him, by letter, on his recovery, 
observes, that she was ^ happy that the incomparable 
Dean had been with him dunng his illness. 

Most justly has it been remarked, concerning Dean 
Milner, that ^ there never, perhaps, existed a man more 
richly endowed,' than he, * with the milk of humiua 
kindness ; or one whose affectionate concern for every 
creature about him, was more remarkable ; ' and this 
disposition was, doubtless, especially manifested through- 
out the whole of his intercourse with Mr. Wilberforce 
and his family. 

He was detained in London by the indisposition of 
his friend till the first day of the new year. 

In the midst of the college and university business 
which pressed upon him, on his return to Cambridge, 
Dr. Milner found time for an animated discussion, with 
a very able and learned correspondent, concerning cer- 
tain disputed points of chronology ; so true it is, that as 
he himself used to say, ' those who choose to do so, may 
find time enough for everything.' The correctness of 
the account given by Thucydides of a certain eclipse of 
the sun, vimble at Athens, in his time, by means of 
which account (apparently, however, invadidated by 
more recent astronomical calculations) the dates of 
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some important events weife sought to be ascertained--^ 
was the matter under discussion. 

This correspondence would be neither interesting nor 
intelligible to a great mass of readers ; it is mentioned 
only as affording evidence, in addition to much which 
has been already adduced, of the active turn of Dean 
Milner's mind. 

Dr. Buchanan, accompanied by his two daughters, 
paid a visit to the Dean in the autumn of this year. He 
thus speaks of it in a letter, dated, ^ Glasgow, 28th of 
September, 1808. We arrived here on the 20th 
instant.' » * * < -^e stopped on Sunday 
at Carlisle. The Dean of Carlisle, with whom we dined, 
lifted up his voice against the races for the first time. 
He had long been oppressed in spirit on the subject ; 
and he devoted his last day of preaching this season to 
the consideration of it. The cathedral was crowded, and 
he preached the word with great energy and eloquence.' 

It was not Dean Milner's habit to preach against 
particular practices, even though he thought them evil 
practices. To do so, he used to say, was * to act as 
injudiciously as a physician would do, who should 
attack the symptom instead of the disease. Let but the 
heart,' he would say, * be right with God, and no diffi- 
culty would be felt about a vast number of questions, 
concerning which discussion is sometimes raised.' 

There were, however, two public amusements, against 
which he did, occasionally, " lift up his voice." These 
were races and theatrical entertainments. 

It is perfectly needless to say, when speaking of the 
sentiments of such a man as Dean Milner, that he did 
not object either to the Race-course or the Play-house, 
upon the score of there being, necessarily, any sin in 
the simple act of witnessing either a trial of swiftness 
between different horses, or a dramatic representation. 
It was, in both cases, the attendant circumstances 
which he deprecated ; and on this point, his mind was 
fully made up. He used to call the race*course a * sink 
of iniquity,* and was equally well convinced of the evils 
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necessarily resulting from the whole system of theatri- 
cal entertamments. 

His sentiments on this latter subject may be gathered 
from the following extract from a letter, which he 
wrote from Borough-bridge, on his return to Cam- 
bridge from Carlisle ; at which place he had, during the 
preceding summer, taken occasion, on the last two Sun- 
days of his residence there, to oppose, from the Cathe- 
dral pulpit, the erection of a theatre. 

^ And now, dear Sir, a single word respecting the 
proposed play-house. 

* It is not my practice to deal much in compliments ; 
and, therefore, without intending anything of that sort, 
I do sincerely assure you, that I look upon it as a proof 
of your candour, that you have put yourself in the way 
of listening, on two Sundays, to what I had to say on 
the subject of plays and play-houses. Indeed, the cir- 
cumstance gave me much pleasure at the time, and I 
aimed to have shaken you by the hand, and told yoa 
so ; but I know not how I lost you in the crowd on 
Sunday last. The pleasure which I then felt, and 
which I still felt on the recollection, would be not a 
little increased if I should find it to be true, as has been 
hinted, that besides yourself, you brought some of your 
female near relatives to hear the same discourse. 

^ This openness of disposition appears so favourable, 
that I am encouraged to hope that you will forgive me, 

if I add, briefly, as follows : — My dear ^ you are 

now, as well as myself, past the middle of a very long 
life ; and, therefore, we should neither of us be ashamed 
of correcting, by after-thought and reflection, any hasty 
steps which we may have taken. It may, possibly, 
give you infinite pleasure in the decline of your life, to 
reflect, that you paused a little in this business. There- 
fore do so pause. No possible harm can arise from a 
little delay : and as you are said to be a leader in 
bringing forward the plan, your influence will, I doubt 
not^ be efiectual in preventing haste and precipitatioi^ 
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in others ; provided only that you be inclined to think, 
that my arguments deserve some consideration. I 
know so much of the sentiments of our common friend. 
Dr. Jowett, on this head, that I am sure he will rejoice 
to hear, that any pupil of his rather opposed than for- 
warded the erection of play-houses. I hope to see him 
in two or three days. 

^ Not a creature knows of my having written a single 
line to you on this subject. 

^ I remain, dear Sir, &c. 



Considerable censure has been in certain quarters, 
with much illiberality, cast upon the Dean, or his 
memory, in consequence of the interest which he avow- 
edly took in private exhibitions of personal strength or 
activity, such as horsemanship, &c. or manual dex- 
terity, such as sleight-of-hand. He made no secret of 
the fact, that he liked to witness such performances, 
and used to maintain, that the obvious tendency of 
feats of legerdemain, to excite in the spectator a degree 
of distrust in the apparent evidence of his senses, was 
highly 'salutary ; and more especially so in the case 
of young persons. I remember more than one occa- 
sion on which he collected a party of his friends to 
witness the feats of a juggler, whom he had engaged to 
exhibit his skill in the dining-room at Queen's Lodge : 
and I remember his joining a party who were to attend 
upon the private morning performance of a professor of 
the equestrian art. 

It must be considered, however, that Dr. Milner was 
not a man likely, in these or any other matters, to 
shape his conduct by the opinions of others, or by any 
rule except his own conviction concerning right and 
wrong. Bug-bearsy we have already seen, that he de- 
spised. As to the rest, every candid person must per- 
ceive a well-marked line of distinction between the 
amusements which, he condemned and those of which, 
it is admitted, that he sometimes partook with undis- 
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guised satisfaction. But were this otherwise, the duty 
of a biographer would be to state the truth. 

Of Dean Milner's extreme tenderness of heart, 
many instances have already appeared in the course of 
this Memoir. That tenderness was, this year, called 
into painful exercise by the illness and death of a Fellow 
of his own college, to whom he was warmly attached. 
The following extracts from letters most kindly placed 
at my disposal by the Mend to whom they were ad- 
dressed, and who had accompanied the invalid to Clifton, 
will be read with much interest, as illustrative of the 
affectionate character of the writer. 

* I would have written to you,' writes Dr. Milner, 
July 5th. 1808, ^ but that I feared our dear friend might 
perceive from circumstances, that I had done so. It is 
not always proper to open to an invalid the whole of 
what one thinks ; at the same time grievous and perni- 
cious errors are often made by keeping up flattering 
deceptions a great deal too much and too long. 

' ^ S has not said much to me with fregard to his 
PROSPECTS ; but he has dropped enough, from time to 
time, to convince me that he is doubtful as to the issue 
of his disease. I think the kindest thing you can do for 
him will be, to introduce him gently, and by a little at 
a time, to conversations of that tendency. This may be 
useful even to his bodily health, independently of higher 
considerations. • » « * in these cases, 
if when a person grows much worse, you begin to talk 
to him of eternity ; if he have any degree of acuteness, 
his eyes are suddenly opened to what you think of him, 
and the discovery proves a hurtful blow to his spirits, 
from which he never recovers. More than once or twice, 
I have seen effects of this kind, where the case was far 
from desperate, though bad enough. * * * 
I will myself, in my letters to S , endeavour to fol- 
low my own advice.' 

With respect to the above extract, Dean Milner's 
correspondent, the Rev. Dr. — — thus writes to me : 

* Some such remarks, I believe, may be found in the 
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* Advice to Young Clergymen,' by Archbishop Seeker ; 
who once knew well the medical profession. Your 
uncle's observations shew the just estimate which he 
formed of human nature without that professional 
science.' 

< Carlisle Deanery, July 21, 1808. 

* My regard for S is, I find, greater, greater, 

much greater, than I was aware of. I should be quite 
miserable about him, were there not with him some such 
good friend as you are, who can be depended on. * * 

^ I think it a great pity, that he has not some female 
relative with him, if he had any such person belonging 
to him, who would be h%$ nurse. There are many little 
things which a kind and thoughtful female would sug- 
gest, that would never occur to you or me ; and if she 
should happen to be of the right sort, and to have had 
some experience among invalids, as a mother, or a wife, 
there is something remarkably balmy in the presence 
and conversation of such a one. This is a matter hardly 
to be touched on to him, by any body : but I wish the 
thought would occur to himself, if indeed his connec- 
tions can furnish the good sort of female nurse which I 
have in my eye.' 

Upon this passage Dr. thus beautifully writes : 

* I cannot but observe that we seem here hardly to be 
reading the sentiments of a reclu«e — ^the sympathies 
and tendernesses of one alien in his ordinary mode of 
life from other ties of personal affection, than those 
which held together offices and fellows of the same 
college society : and to whom 

* Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of Father, Son, and Brother * 

are either not * known,' or had long been severed by a 
solitary academic residence. But these tender feelings 
were a part of Dean Milner's second nature ; and beau- 
tifully exhibited the source from which they sprang, 
and the model which they followed.' 
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One other extract only, from this most touching series 
of letters, shall be given. 

* Deanery, Aug. 2, 1808. 

* Your former letters had convinced me, that the 
event was at no great distance ; and the conviction re- 
mained, notwithstanding our poor friend's last letter to 
me, which, taken by itself, might have misled me. Yet 
I was not prepared for the sudden change. It really 
overpowers my nervous frame. 

^ I can have little doubt that he is gone to everlasting 
rest. Alas ! nevertheless I had hoped, that he might 
one day, have been again a useful labourer in the vine- 
yard of Christ. Let this be a warning to us all to lose 
no time in regard to the great concern. * * 

^ My heart is so full, that I seem to myself as if I 
might go on writing for many hours, and yet not at all 
satisfy my disposition to talk about him. Poor fellow ! 
I shall dread returning to Queen's, where I used always 
to meet him in October ! You, my dear sir, will never 
repent the good offices you have so cheerfully discharged, 
however inconvenient to you it may have been to be 
absent from your home, &c. No : on the contrary, you 
will reflect with pleasure, as long as you live, that Pro- 
vidence gave you the opportunity of solacing the last 
hours of so valuable a friend.' 

On his road from Carlisle, Dean Milner visited his 
friends both at York and at Hull, at which latter place 
he preached more than once at St. John's church. 

Dr. Milner, during this winter, was engaged, when 
not occupied by College or other business, in putting 
the finishing touches to the eighth volume of the edi- 
tion of Milner^s Worksy then in the press. In this 
edition, the volume of Sermons by Joseph Milner, pre- 
pared for publication by Mr. Richardson, and at this 
time in the course of printing, was included ; as was 
also the fifth volume of the History of the Church of 
Christy of which little besides the preface, now remained 
unfinished. 

The meeting of th^ Board of Longitude, calling Dean 
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Milner to London in the first week of December, he, for 
the first time, took up his abode at Kensington Grore, 
where Mr. Wilberforce had just established his family ; 
and ever disposed to view the ordinary occurrences of 
life on the sunny side, he suggested to his friend, who 
regretted his departure from his late residence, an inci- 
dental advantage arising from this removal. With 
honest and judicious friendship, he pointed out to him 
' a danger in living altogether at Clapham, — danger of 
conceit and spiritual pride, and a cold, critical spirit.' 
He considered his friends to be better guarded against 
these evils, than many other persons might be ; but 
still he thought the * danger great.' The cordial man- 
ner in which this suggestion was received by Mr. Wil- 
berforce proved that these excellent friends were worthy 
of each other. 

I have not yet mentioned a gentleman who possessed 
a large share of Dr. Milner 's regard, — ^the late Rev. 
Thomas Kerrich, of Magdalen College. With Mr. 
Kerrich, Dr. Milner, who was his junior by three 
years, had lived in habits of familiar intercourse during 
the whole of his residence in the university. Although 
dissimilar in character, these long-tried associates tho- 
roughly enjoyed each other's society. They each pos- 
sessed a mass of various knowledge, and their points of 
difference in pursuits and in taste, rather tended to add 
a zest to their intercourse. 
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CHAP. XI. 

A. D. 1809— 1810. 

CHURCH HISTORY — VICE-CHANCELLOR — BELLAS 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The month of January brought with it its usual occu- 
pations. 

The present Sir E. H. Alderson, one of the Barons 
of the Exchequer, who was this year Senior Wrangler, 
Senior Medallist, and First Smith's Prize-man, has 
favoured me, among other interesting recollections, with 
the following account of Dr. Milner's style of examina- 
tion for Smith's prize. 

* My recollection,' writes Sir Edward, * of the Dean's 
examination of us in 1809, is of a very amusing, though 
laborious day's work. He talked to us and told us 
many anecdotes of by-gone days in the University, 
whilst we were working at the problems which he set us. 

^ I should characterize his style of examination, as 
being favourable rather to ready and quick students, 
than to deeply- read and learned ones ; and I own, that 
my subsequent experience in life leads me to think, that 
he was right in that course. If the University were in- 
tended solely, or even mainly, to produce great philo- 
sophers in particular sciences or arts, he was wrong ; 
but if it be intended, as I believe it ought to be, to pro- 
duce those who, in the language of our ' bidding prayer/ 
are ^ to do God service both in church and state,' then 
that course of study and of examination which tends to 
bring out the most accomplished men, should be pursued. 

* Some of the present courses seem to me to be worthy 
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of the sarcastic description applied to them, of being a 
new system of * patent block machinery.' 

^ Happy are the students who unite both qualifica- 
tions, of learning and ready talent. But they are rare, 
and are the lights of the age when they occur. A general 
system cannot be accommodated to them alone.' 

The final revision of the fifth volume of the Ecclesi- 
aitical Hi$toryy with the writing of the Appendix and 
Preface, now formed the occupation of Dr. Milner's 
leisure hours. His feelings and opinions, both with 
regard to this volume, and to the second volume of his 
brother's Sermons, then lately published, appear in the 
following letter. 

* To THE Rev. William Richardson. 

' Kensington Gore, March, 1809. 
' My dear Friend, 

* * * * I am called to London about 
the old business of finding the Longitude ; and for aught 
I know, I may be examined before the House of Com- 
mons, as a member of the Board which Mr. Eamshaw 
complains of, for not having sufficiently rewarded his 
merits as a maker of time-keepers. 

* His petition is at this moment before the House. 

* I have deferred writing to you, partly because I 
wished to hear a little what might be said about the 
new volume of Sermons. * * * 

* In general, this is my report. — 1. The best people 
like it the best. 2. All who knew him, agree that thi» 
volume revives the author much more than the former 
one did. 3. It is much more spiritual. 4. Some growl 
on account of incorrectness, but not much ; and as far 
as I am concerned, I find myself in a dilemma. Some 
think I might mend many passages ; others say I am 
more likely to spoil them, or at least to make them less 
like the style of the author.' 

[Here follow several minute criticisms^ &c.] 
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^ You will like my new volume, I think, on the 
whole ;* though I know you will think me too di£fu8e. 
However, there are multitudes, (to my certain know- 
ledge) who are delighted with the revival of Luther's 
character. From all quarters I am told, that this is the 
case ; and though you may have formed, beforehand, 
the same general notion of him, it is next to impossible, 
that you should have seen the proofs, the rich docu- 
ments, which I produce in this book : they have never 
yet appeared. My labour has been very great, to digest 
and to curtail, and yet to supply the existing facts, so 
as to pass by nothing of great importance. 

^ I desire to be affectionately remembered to Mrs. 
Richardson, your kind neighbours, and all friends. 

* I am yours, dear friend, always, 

* I. M.' 

During this same visit at Kensington Gore, Dr. Mil- 
ner thus wrote to his excellent friend Mr. Stillingfleet, 
of Hotham. 

' Kensington Gore, March 7, 1809. 
* The second part of Volume IV. of the History of 
the Church is actually printed. In the new edition, 
which is forthcoming in eight volumes, it will be called 
Vol. V. It is a large volume, containing about seven 
hundred and fifty pages, full of excellent matter, but 
gets on, in time, very little ; and for very good reasons. 
If I live, I shall get on so much the faster afterwards, 
in point of time.' 

In the month of May, Dr. Milner was somewhat un- 
expectedly called to London. 

In the following letter to an intimate and valued 
friend, he alludes to this circumstance, and likewise 
feelingly and judiciously speaks of a young person in 
whose welfare he was deeply interested : — 

* Volume V. of the History of the Church. 
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< Queen'i College Lodge^ May 22, 1809. 

' I have been called to London as a member of the 
Board of Longitude, to be exilmined before a Committee 
of the House of Commons, on the petition of a watch- 
maker, who thinks that he has not been sufficiently 
rewarded by the Board for his improvements in chrono- 
meters to be used at sea.' ♦ ♦ ♦ 

* I tremble for * * * in a religious 
point of view ; the danger upon his first going out into 
the world is immense. The company he is likely to be 
thrown among is hurtful and contagious ; he is ham- 
pered on all sides by his relatives, who are afraid of his 
growing over-religious, and I have no doubt but that 
they would rejoice to hear that he was plunging into 
the practice of many worldly vanities. They will even 
lay snares for him in various ways, but particularly by 
the instrumentality of that sort of people whom they 
will recommend to him for companions. I should not 
at all wonder if he should relapse into worldly ways 
and worldly sentiments in a considerable degree, and for 
some time, and yet it will not follow that he has become 
(even when he is pursuing the system which I fear he 
may pursue) an absolute apostate. No; that good 
Spirit which, I firmly believe, has guided him of late, 
may leave him for a while, to teach him his natural 
weakness, and then return again and take possession of 
his heart more effectually than ever. 

^ Yours affectionately and faithfully, 

^ Isaac Milneb.' 

The above letter recals to my recollection a valuable 
remark sometimes made by Dean Milner. * Parents,' 
he used to say, * often wish their children — ^their sons 
especially— to be virtuous^ but not religious; a thing 
impossible ; for practice cannot be divided from prin- 
ciples.' 

On the 18th of June, Dean Milner set forth, as usual, 
on his journey to Carlisle. During his residence there, 
Q a 
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he was gratified by a visit from his much-esteemed 
friendsy Mr. and Mrs. Richardson, and, as may natu- 
rally be supposed, many interesting conyersaticms on 
religious topics took place. 

The following thoughts on a very important subject, 
which has been lately much agitated in the religious 
world, were expressed by Dean Milner in <me of these 
conversations, and were noted down as worthy of pre- 
servation by a gentleman who was present.* 



* Thoughts expressed bt Dean Milneb, in conver- 
sation, ON THE SUBJECT OF BaPTISM, AND ON THE 
application OP THE TERM REGENERATION TO THAT 

Ordinance. 

^ In a question so nice and difficult, it is best to begin 
with what is perfectly clear and o»-tain. 

* There is no doubt whatever but that our Lord ap- 
pointed Baptism to be the rite of initiation into his 
Church. 

^ Further, it is clear, that faith was an indispensable 
qualification in the candidates for Baptism. 

* It appears, therefore, that regeneration, of which 
faith is the fruit, must precede Baptism, and that Bap- 
tism is the sign and seal of regeneration. 

* The language of the 27th Article is exactly agree- 
able to this view of the subject ; for it is there said, that 
Baptism is the sign of regeneration or new birth ; 
whereby they that receive Baptism rightly are grafted 
into the Church ; the promises of forgiveness of sins, 
and of our adoption to be the sons of God, are vinbly 
signed and sealed; faith b confirmed, and grace in- 
creased, by virtue of prayer unto God. 

^ This being the undoubted doctrine of the Church, it 
must be understood, that when, in the Catechism, it is 
said, that by baptism we are made members of Christ, 

* The Rev. John Faweett, of Carlkle. 
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children of Grod, and inheritors of the kingdom of 
heaven, it is meant, that we are then openly declared to 
he such ; still proceeding on the supposition, that bap- 
tism is rightly received, or, in other words, sappo»- 
ing the existence of faith in the person to be baptized. 

^ And that the Church speaks of baptized persons as 
regenerate, and the children of God, hypotheticallyy is 
further dear, from the concluding part of the Catechism, 
where the reason why infemts, who cannot perform the 
duties of repentance and faith, are baptized, is said to 
be, not that regeneration may be conferred on them, but 
because they promise both these things by their sure- 
ties, which promise, when they come to age, themselves 
are bound to perform. 

^ Does not this show, that they are not partakers of 
the benefits of baptism, except the proposed qualifica- 
tions are actually possessed ? 

* It seems as if some confusion had crept into the lan- 
guage used upon this subject, by confounding the case 
of infants with that of adults, and applying to the one, 
what, in strict propriety, belongs only to the other. 

* It appears further probable, that the authority of 
Augustine has had considerable weight with the framers 
of our offices. It was the opinion of Augustine, that 
some operation of the Holy Spirit, though not necessa- 
rily saving, did accompany the ordinance of baptism. 

<From both these causes may arise that language 
which seems to prevail in the office for Baptism, and 
which takes for granted, that the Spirit of God accom- 
panies the rite.' 

A passage from the pen of the present Lord Bishop 
of Ctdcutta,* bearing upon the important subject above 
discussed, may be here properly introduced. 

' It is not,' writes the Bishop, ^on questions which 
respect only the doctrines of Christianity, that the 

* vide Memoir of Dean Milner, by the Rev. Daniel Wilson, in the 
* Christian Observer* for May, 18S0. 
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Dean's testimony is important ; it is not less so, as to 
the spiritual and holy effects of these doctrines on the 
hearts and lives of men. The experience of the power 
and influence of religion on the heart, producing, tlu'ough 
the grace of the Holy Spirit, regeneration and conver- 
sion, repentance for sin, and a new creation to holiness, 
manifested hy love to Christ our Saviour, and the dedi- 
cation of soul and body to his service, who bought us 
with his own blood, was a topic on which he frequently 
insisted with great force. 

^ As connected with this subject, the Dean was dis- 
posed to view the late controversy on Baptism, as one 
of the utmost moment. He thought, indeed, that the 
question of the grace accompanying the sacrament, had 
always been one of considerable difficulty ; and that to 
pretend, that nothing was more clear, than that regene- 
ration, in the view of our Church, always attended bap- 
tism, was contrary to the real state of the fact, and to 
the general sentiments of our Reformers. He thought 
also, that to object to the use of the terms " new birth,'* 
and ^^ regeneration," in the cases of conversion, when- 
ever that conversion might take place, was to quibble 
about words, and was contrary to Scripture, and to the 
practice of our most^ious and eminent divines : and if 
it meant anything, must mean to weaken the doctrines 
of the fall of man, and the necessity of that inward and 
spiritual change by which alone he can be re-created 
after the lost image of God.' 

One subject connected with this summer's residence 
at Carlisle, and concerning which the Dean took much 
interest, was the establishment of a national school. 

Much correspondence passed between the Bishop and 
himself on this important matter, which, however, was 
finally arranged to their mutual satisfaction, and to the 
great benefit of the city of Carlisle. 

In his intercourse with persons suffering under sick- 
ness or any other affliction. Dean Milner constantly ex- 
hibited an affectionate solicitude, united with a most 
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rare judgment. The following recollections with which 
I have lately been favoured by one of his surviving 
friends, now himself a dignitary of the Church, illus- 
trate these qualities, and have reference to this period of 
the Dean's life. ' I have many delightful associations 
coupled with the name of your venerated uncle. One 
of the most gratifying remembrances which I have of 
him is connected with his frequent evening visits to my 
revered mother, who was a paralytic till the day of her 
death. With her he used frequently to spend hours 
together in deeply interesting conversations on topics 
almost exclusively religious. Her mind, long disciplined 
in the school of affliction, and habituated to devotional 
exercises, expanded like a flower to the genial rays of 
the morning sun, to his full and rich descriptions of 
Gospel truth ; and some of her happiest moments were 
those in which she listened to his conversations in her 
solitary chamber.' 

The fifth volume of the * History of the Church of 
Christ ' was now published. Mr. Richardson had ex- 
pressed by letter to Dr. Milner, his anxious desire, that 
the new Archbishop of York should read it as a book 
* conveying the very best idea of the real meaning of 
the great Protestant doctrine of justification by faith ;' 
Dr. Buchanan, a man whose opinion on such a point is 
equally valuable, thus wrote to a friend, with reference 
to the whole work : ^ I am glad you are reading Milner's 
^ Church History.' He has combined more real piety 
and sound sense in these volumes than are to be found 
in half the books of the day.' 

Early in the month of October, Dr. Milner spent a 
little time with his niece at Hull, and seemed to enjoy 
the opportunities of social intercourse which this visit 
afforded. His deceased brother, indeed, was seldom long 
out of his thoughts, but his recollections of him were, 
for the most part, of a soothing and consolatory nature. 

The testimony of various persons, still living, would 
confirm this statement. 

* I do not remember,' writes Mrs. ■, * much of the 
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Dean rajraelf • One Utile drcnmstanee is, however, im- 
pressed upon my mind, and I have often told it to my 
children. Yon and I, when young girlBi had been with 
him to (Nottingham, on a vint to Mr. Thompson: in 
returning home, he was exceedingly cheerful, quite 
merry, and entertained us with a variety of anecdotes ; 
^ve us halfpence to throw out of the window to the 
poor children, and made us try which of us could best 
tell him how many sails the different windmills had as 
they went round, and which way the sails turned.. Sud* 
denly he became thoughtful, leaned back in the carriage, 
and kissed us both ; soon afterwards he said, *^ Nothing 
in this world gives me so much satisfaction as to think 
how many souls my poor dear brother was instrumental 
in sending to hearen.'' ' Nothing can be more charac- 
teristic than this anecdote ; it brings Dr. Milner more 
vividly to my mind than dmost any other of the vmri- 
OU8 recollections of him which have been communicated 
to me by different friends ; his kindness to young per- 
sons, the throwing of balance out of the carriage* 
window, and above all the observing of the sails of the 
windmills, every circumstance recals him to my me* 
mory ! With r^ard to the windmills, in particular, I 
might safely say, that in all our various jonmeyings to- 
gether, we seldom passed one without his making me 
observe an optical deception which, at one particular 
point, renders it very difficult for a person passing' 
quickly in a carriage, to determine in what direction 
the sails are actually turning, there being a moment 
when they appear suddenly to change their course, and 
to turn the opposite way. The allusion to his brother, 
recorded in the above anecdote, is just such as Dr. Mil- 
ner was in the habit of making, and often on occasionH 
when he had previously appeared to be in the highest 
spirits. 

Having remained* at Hull long enough to preach 
twice for the Rev. Thomas Dikes at St. John's Church, 
Dean Milner pursued his journey to Cambridge, and 
was soon engaged in his usual Col^je duties. An 
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erent, howerer, was in pTeparation, which greatly dis- 
turbed the ordinarily quiet * tenor of ' hie '-way." 

In the November of this year, Dr. Milner was, most 
unexpectedly, elected to fill the office of Vice-Chanccllor. 
This office brings with it necessarily, and at all times, full 
occupation; but it fell to Dr. Milner's lot, in this Vice- 
Chancellorship, as in that of 1793, to hare the direction 
of affairs of very unusual occurrence, and requiring, on 
his part, the most judicious conduct. He had, however, 
already proved himself deficient neitiier in judgment 
nor in firmness ; and the University at large felt and 
acknowledged the advantage of having, during the 
stormy years of 1792^, and 1809-10, such an officer to 
preside over it, and to watch over its interests. 

With regard to this second election of Dr. Milner to 
fill the Vice-Chancellor's chair, it may be sufficient here 
to state, generally, that he was so elected in consequence 
of the unpopularity of Dr. Brown, the Master of Christ's 
College, whose turn it was to hold the office, but who 
was passed over on this occasion. 

I well remember the announcement to Dr. Milner of 
the event which was in preparation. Mr. Mandell, of 
Queen's College, entered hastily and greeted him as 
Vice-Chancellor elect. The intelligence was sudden and 
startling, and the prospect of a year of laborious perso- 
nal exertion, somewhat alarming to a man of indifferent 
health and retired habits. There was, however, little 
time for consideration or discussion ; it was necessary, 
if he accepted the office, that he should make his imme* 
diate appearance in the Senate-House, and pronounce 
the customary Latin speech. He did so $ and the tenor 
of his remarks may be gathered from the following me- 
morandum in his own handwriting, docketed ^Vice- 
Chancellor's short speech, November 4, 1809.' 

* In return for the great and unexpected honour which 
you have conferred upon me, 1 can only promise an 
enUre disposition to discharge faithfully the trust you 
have placed in my hands. I dare not say more. I sin- 
cerely wish I may not disappoint your expectations.' 
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The new Vice-Chancellor was hailed by the under- 
graduates with the utmost enthusiasm ; and, within 
little more than an hour, returned to Queen's Lodge, 
attended by a large body of his constituents, who par- 
took of an extempore collation of fruit, &c. &c. It is 
almost needless to add, that in the somewhat excited 
state of his spirits, consequent upon these circumstances. 
Dr. Milner's conyersational powers shone, upon this 
occasion, with uncommon lustre. His friends, of course, 
congratulated him on the dignity thus thrust upon him. 

* When I heard of your election to the office of Vice- 
Chancellor,' wrote Mr. Richardson, from York, * I 
guessed how it was, and how you would feel with all 
your '* blushing honours thick upon " you. Yet, as the 
office might have fallen upon you some years hence, 
when, through wear and tear, you might be less able to 
endure the fatigues of it, I am not displeased at what 
has happened.' 

To hold courts seems, during the Vice-Chancellorships 
of Dr. Milner, to have been Ms peculiar fate. 

The following memorandum, extracted from a sort 
of journal kept by Dr. Milner during this year of office, 
needs no elucidation. 

* At a Court holden in the Lodge of Q^ueen's College, 
on the thirtieth day of March, 1810, — present^ Isaac 
Milner, D.D. Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Pearce, Dr. Barnes, 
Dr. Craven, Dr. Douglas, Dr. Mansel (Bishsp of Bris- 
tol,) Dr. Cory, Dr. Gretton, and Dr. Pearson, with 
W. A. Pemberton, the University Regy* — ^in a cause of 
discipline and correction arising from complaint,' (of 
riotous behaviour in the streets at midnight^ &c.) 
* against three students of Trinity College, and one stu- 
dent of St. John's College,* the defendants, having 
heard the charge made by the said commissioners, 
pleaded guilty to the same : upon which the Vice Chan- 

* The names of tbese gentlemen are, here, for obvioas reasons, 
suppressed. 
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cellor, in the presence of the above-mentioned assessors, 
pronounced the following sentence : 

' That the above-mentioned defendants be severally 

fined in the sum of fifty pounds each. That be 

rusticated for one whole year. That — ^ be suspended 
from taking his degree for one whole year from the 
time at which he might otherwise have taken it. That 

and be suspended from taking their degrees 

for the space of six months, from the time at which they 
might otherwise have proceeded to their degrees.' 

If the punishments in these cases appear severe, it 
should be observed, that the offences were very serious ; 
and that soon after entering upon his office of Vice- 
chancellor, Dr. Milner had been convinced, by circum- 
stances, of the absolute necessity of drawing closer the 
bands of discipline. 

It is pleasant to turn to more agreeable subjects of 
contemplation. 

A letter from the Rev. Dr. Bell, dated * April 9th, 
1810,* opened with Dr. Milner, as Vice-Chancellor, a 
communication which ended in the munificent gift (not 
bequest,) to the University, of d£15,200. in the three 
per cent. Consols, for Uie purpose of founding eight 
new scholarships ; the scholars to be the sons or orphans 
of such clergymen of the Church of England as might 
be unable to bear the whole expense of their education 
at the University. 

Dr. Milner's private journal of this period discloses 
a multitude and a variety of concerns which, to a man 
of less energy, or less method in the conduct of his 
affairs, would have been quite overwhelming. There 
are memoranda of applications from clergymen (un- 
known as well as known to Dr. Milner) for * worthy 
curates ; ' applications for testimonials from persons 
desiring public stations of almost all kinds ; inquiries 
from parents about their sons ; notices of new philo- 
sophical and mathematical instruments, for which the 
inventors desired his patronage ; in short, applications 
of almost every imaginable kind ; and this, in addition 
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to his legiilar college and CarlisLe IntBanesSy and to the 
ordinary routine of duties which belonged to him in his 
capacity of Vice-chancellor. 

Dr. Milner was of course this year unable to attend 
the meeting at the chapter at Carlisle ; and it was 
therefore neoessaiy to transact, by letter, the mass of 
business which derolved upon him as Dean. The mul- 
ti&rious concerns thus arranged, constituted a heavy 
addition to the weight of occupation which this year, 
of necessity, deyolved upon him. 

Commencement Sunday, was now, as the foregoing 
letter intimates, near at hsjid. The Commencement at 
Cambridge is always a busy season, and the 'Com- 
mencement Sunday,' a day of much ceremony and 
magnificence ; but the Commencement of 1810 deserves 
to be especudly remembered. The celebrated Dr. Bu- 
chanan was app<nnted University-preacher, and on 
Sunday, July 1, delivered from the pulpit of St. Mary's 
his two admirable discourses on the text ** Let there be 
light." The University church is generally crowded 
on ^Commencement Sunday;' the array of scarlet 
robes, and the general splendour of the scene, are, of 
course, attractive ; but larger audiences than those this 
day addressed by Dr. Buchanan, in behalf of the be- 
nighted natives of the East, were certainly never assem- 
bled within the walls of St. Mary's. 

Dr. Buchanan, in letters to different Mends, thus 
writes concerning these sermons : — 

' JttfM 29id, 1810. 
' I am appointed by the University of Cambridge to 
preach before them two seimons on Commencement 
Sunday, the 1st of July next. I am rather weak in 
spirit at present, and not strong in bodily health ; but 
I pray fi>r strength, and I trust the Lord will sustain 
me. My sermons will be published.' 

^LondoHy Juiylly 1810. 
^ 1 only staid at Cambridge two days after I preached. 
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*1 addressed the students on the importance of the 
saered office, in conclusion ; and intimated that the 
time was now eome, when every man who stood on the 
side of religion must he content to hear a name of re- 
proach ; for it was a necessary evidence of his charac- 
ter. 

^ I pseached for three quarters of an hour in the mom* 
ing, and ahove an hour in the afternoon. There was 
the most solenm stillness. The church was crowded. 

* On the Tuesday following, the Bishop of Bristol 
came up to me in the Senate-House, and thanked me 
for the discourses, and expressed a hope that they would 
he puhlished. Others did the same. Dean Milner, 
who is Yice-Chancellor, informed me soon afterwards, 
that he felt himself authorized to grant the imprimatur 
of the University for their puhlication, and 1 am pre- 
paring them for the press accordingly,' 

Dr. Buchanan might have added, that Dean Milner 
expressed to him, in private, his entire approval and 
cordial admiration of these sermons ; and declared that 
it gave him the most heartfelt satisfaction to have it in 
his power, as Vice-Ghancellor, to order them to he 
printed at the University press. 

The Commencement, with its various engagements, 
over. Dr. Milner was again occupied in correspondence 
with Dr. Bell. 

Many points respecting the amplication of the laige 
sum of money ahout to he made over to the University 
still remained undecided ; and on these points Dr. Bell 
desired to have the Vice-Chancellor's final advice. 

At length, however, the preliminary arrangements 
were concluded, the deeds of transfer were actually 
sent to the Vice-Ghancellor, and nothing remained to 
be done except the affixing to them of the University 
seal ; for this Dr. Bell was now exceedingly anxious. 
With generous warmth, he had said to Dr. Milner, at 
an interview which took place between them in London, 
that the idea of bequeathing the money in question was 
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to him a most melancholy one ; that, heing an old man^ 
he earnestly desired, for the few yean which he might 
haye to liye, to have the comfort of seeing the parents 
and sons whom it was intended to benefit enjoying his 
bene&ction. 

Dr. Milner was mnch struck by this beneyolent 
eagerness ; ' to leave money,' he remarked, was * no- 
thing uncommon, but it was very uncommon to meet 
with a person so anxious to pive iV There was some 
little difficulty, as he wrote to Dr. Bell on the 9th of 
July, * in getting together, in non-term time, the twenty- 
five members of the Senate, requisite for the transacting 
of public business ; ' but this difficulty was overcome, 
and on the dOth day of the same month he had the satis- 
faction of writing as follows : — 

'To THE Rev. Dr. Bell. 

< Dear Sir, 

' It is with great pleasure that I inform you, that 
yesterday the two deeds of your truly liberal and mag- 
nificent foundation were sealed, in my presence, with 
the common seal of the University. 

' The colleges are at present so empty, that I was not 
without fears that I should not be able to get together 
the nimiber of members necessary for doing business at 
a convocation. However, it turned out otherwise ; for 
the members of the Senate having been previously made 
acquainted with the importance of the business, came 
together quickly, both at the first convocation in the 
morning, and at the second convocation in the afternoon. 

* If you will please to give me leave, I will take the 
liberty of sometimes paying my respects to you when 
I am called to London. I sincerely wish to congratu- 
late you in person, and to express my earnest hopes, 
that your venerable old age may be refreshed with the 
seeing or hearing of clerical parents and their sons made 
easy and happy by your noble benefiiction. 

* I mean to transmit the deeds to-morrow to Mr. Ar* 
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nold ; * and when the Public Orator returns from his 
summer excursion, the Senate will direct him to make 
our grateful acknowledgments to you in form. 
' I am, dear Sir, 
^ Your obliged and faithful servant and friend, 

' I. MiLNER, 

An examination of candidates for scholarships upon 
this foundation took place during this same year. Dr. 
Milner being an examiner, both as Vice-chancellor and 
as Lucasian Professor of Mathematics. One of the scholars 
elected upon this occasion, the present Dean of Ely, 
has kindly communicated to me various recollections of 
Dean Milner, and among them one most characteristic 
anecdote relating to this examination for Bell's Scholar- 
ships. 

* One of the candidates,' he writes, * (a very good 
classical scholar), was unable to answer any of the 
questions put to him, and I was amused by Dr. Mil- 
ner's sending him a small piece of paper, and request- 
ing him to write down upon it all the mathematics 
which he knew. He was very kind and considerate, 
but I regarded him with too much reverence and fear, 
to be able to note many particulars of what took place.' 

The above anecdote, and the testimony to Dean Mil- 
ner's kindness and consideration, may, perhaps, to some 
persons, appear inconsistent with each other. The 
truth is, that, with Dr. Milner's humour, which he 
rarely could repress, there was also mixed so much ob- 
vious good nature, that it was impossible to feel it harsh 
or unkind. 

I remember being once much struck with the effect of 
this mixture, on occasion of Dean Milner's saying one 
of the most pungent things, of a humorous nature, 
which I ever heard him utter. A young gentleman of 
his own college, who had obtained certainly not a very 
high place among the Wranglers, came to him^ after 

« Dr. BeU's Solicitor. 
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the Senate-House examination, overflowing with fiatis- 
£action and delight, to communicate what he eonddered 
his great success, and to be congratulated upon it* The 
youth was a person for whom, as for his father and his 
whole family, the Dean entertained the highest regard ; 
but he could seldom repress a jest which rose to his 
lips, and thinking, I suppose, that the joy expressed 
was rather greater than the circumstances warranted, 
loo]i:ed very good-humouredly in his visitor's face, s^iook 
him heartily by the hand, and said, * Very well, very 
well ; it's capital I we'll count from the other end of the 
list.' 

Amid the variety of affistirs which engaged Dr. Mil- 
ner's attention, he never failed to take advantage of 
any opportunity that presented itself of advancing the 
cause of religion. With this view he, during this month, 
successfully exerted his influence with the Archbishop 
of York and the Bishop of Lincoln, to procure for a 
Fellow of Ms own College, whose principles he knew 
and approved, an appointment as a Whitehall preacher. 
No man, perhaps, could be more unwilling than he, on 
ordinary occasions, to lay himself under obligations to 
influential persons ; yet by no one were personal con- 
siderations more entirely disregarded, when the interests 
of religion appear to be concerned. 

Term-time now approached, bringing with it, of 
course, an increase both of University and Coll^pe 
business. Busy, however, as he might be. Dr. Milner, 
true to the tastes of his early years, had generally some 
mechanical pursuit or invention on hand. 

The lamp had long since been rendered as perfect as 
was necessary, and continued to be eold in considerable 
numbers. The hobby-horse of this season was a water- 
clock. 

The idea was, I believe, suggested by a passage in a 
letter from Mr. Harrison,* a barrister, and a fellow of 
Queen's, with whom Dean Milner had, at this time, 

• Senior Wrangler in the year 1793. 
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much correspondence respecting College affairs. Mr. 
Harrison writes, that he had met with a water-clock at 
some shop in the city, but that not having finished the 
fixing of it up, he could, at that time, say nothing of 
its going. The Dean's mind seized upon the idea thus 
presented. He caused a water-clock to be constructed 
upon a very simple principle, and after several experi- 
ments so adjusted it, that it indicated the hours with 
sufficient accuracy. This was, at first, rather inarti- 
ficially done by means of a weight, which, as it descended, 
marked the time upon a scale affixed to the wall : but 
after a little more thought, means were devised by 
which the hour was shown by a pointer upon the face 
of the clock, in the usual way. The most original 
part of the invention remains, however, to be told. It 
struck the Dean, that by making the face of the clock 
of horn, or of some other semi-transparent substance, 
and by introducing behind it a light, by means of a 
spirit-lamp or otherwise, this clepsydra might be ren- 
dered a most agreeable and useful implement in the 
chamber of an invalid by night. In the day-time, the 
light would, of course, be unnecessary ; but in the 
night it would not only cause the figures on the dial- 
plate to be visible, but would difiuse a mild and pleasant 
light throughout the apartment. 

The idea was carried into execution, it answered per- 
fectly, and a more agreeable night-lamp was certainly 
never invented. 

The Dean's correspondence, at this period, chiefly 
regarded chapter-business. There were livings to dis- 
pose of, for which applications from friends, and friend's 
friends, poured in on all sides. 

Some letters, however, he wrote, which cannot but 
be generally interesting. 

The following tender and affecting letter to the 
Bishop of Bristol, upon the death of his son, is of this 
number. 
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' QMeeiCs College Ledge, Naeemher, 1810. 
* Mt dear Lord, 

* MisfoTtime and sonow afiect peraoiu very difie- 
rently. The presence of an afieciionaie friend some* 
times affords relief bat in my own case, when in deep 
afBiction, I had no desire to see any creatore what- 
ever. 

' Ever since 1 heard of the Lite heavy stroke on yonr 
Lordship and yonr family, I hare been tempted to call 
at yonr Lodge, bnt I have been kept in doubt, and upon 
the whole, I have judged it safer to write this note, dian 
to intrude myself at a season when, possibly,- it might 
not be quite proper to do so. 

* Not that I can have a syllable to say which will not 
at once occur to your Lordship, who has formerly gone 
through a severe discipline of providence, and most cer- 
tainly I shall not pretend to intimate how very greatly 
the effects of your loss, and the sense of it, will be miti* 
gated, — ^will wear off, as they say, by time. I know 
from experience, that though the violence of grief may 
snbnde after some time, yet that when the wound is 
deep, it is never healed in that way. The world never 
more looks like itself, or as it did before. 

^ There is, however, a lesson to be learned in the 
school of affliction, and, perhaps, no where else so well ; 
and the sooner we learn that lesson, the better shall we 
bear these events so trying to human nature. 

^ I am not going to preach, and your Lordship will 
immediately comprehend my meaning. 

^ While I thus condole with you as a &ther, my 
heart could actually bleed for the situation of your dear 
daughters. In the numerous lights in which I can 
view the loss which they have sustained, I constantly 
perceive it to be absolutely incalculable. 

* Yet, one single word. While some persons may, 
perhaps, recommend it to them, to plunge into the 
world, and so divert their thoughts by a variety of 
scenes, your Lordship will, I trust, think it wiser, to 
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introduce to them gradually, the lesson above alluded to. 
* Assure yourself and them, my dear Lord, of my 
most smcere and a£Fectionate sympathy on this mourn- 
ful occasion, as also of my earnest prayers, that a kind 
providence may still plentifully bestow upon yourself 
and your family its choicest blessings. 

* I am, my dear Lord, 
^ Your faithful and affectionate servant, 
' Isaac Milneb. 
^ Don't trouble yourself to take any notice of this 
note.' 

The Vice-Chancellor's year was now ended, and it 
would have been agreeable to conclude the account of 
its various and tumultuous afiairs with the above truly 
friendly and Christian letter. It is necessary, however, 
to add a few words concerning Dr. Milner's mode of 
conducting the Sunday dinner-parties which the Vice- 
Chancellor is, or was, expected to give. 

The whole number of the resident members of the 
senate being entertained in turn, these parties are, in 
term-time, necessarily large ; and in compliance with 
the fashion of the time, they were, by the generality of 
Vice-Chancellors, given after the second service at St. 
Mary's. This practice Dr. Milner, for many obvious 
reasons, disapproved. He gave his dinners, therefore, 
invariably, between the morning and afternoon services. 

The dinner (at which — ^according to his standing 
order, and the only order he probably ever gave upon 
the subject, — every thing was always the best of its 
kind,) was put down at twenty minutes past one o'clock 
precisdy ; and it was understood, that at three, the 
whole party attended the Vice-Chancellor to St. Mary's. 

At the large parties there wai^ of course, little time 
for anything besides ^ the business of the hour.' The 
smaller and less ceremonious entertainments, during the 
long vacation, when the three Esquire Bedells, Messrs. 
Beverley, (John Beverley of famous memory,) Isola, and 
Gunning, and one or two old acquaintances of the Vice- 
Ra 
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Chancellory constituted the whole party, were, so Car as 
conversation was concerned, by iar the most agreeable, 
and doubtless live in the recollection of all who ever 
assisted at them. 

Mr. Gunning, well qualified, surely, to judge of Vice- 
Chancellor's dinners, thus speaks, particularly with 
reference to the smaller ones, of those g^ven by Dr. 
Milner : ^ I well remember,' he says, * the dinners at 
which I have been present. The conyiviality of the 
President, and his hearty laugh, were quite delightful. 
My recollections of those pleasant days are yery yiyid.' 
Mr. Gtmning adds : ^ The abilities of the Dean were of 
the very highest order ; his acquirements most extraor- 
dinary ; and the yersatility of his talents quite wonder- 
ful. It was an observation of Professor Carlyle, that 
* if the Dean had undertaken to work a lace veO, he 
would have done it better than any female brought up 
to the business.' " 

A few remarks concerning these dinner parties may 
be here permitted. 

And, first, it should be observed, that in theory Dr. 
Milner altogether approved of them. The origLoal 
intention and purpose of them he considered to be, that 
the Vice-Chancellor should, on Sundays, exercise a 
liberal hospitality, and afterwards, accompanied by his 
guests, attend the afternoon-service ; thus, probably, 
securing the attendance of some who might otherwise 
have neglected the duty of public worship. In practice, 
indeed, he felt that it might be difficult, in modem 
times, to realize this idea : the most efiectual means, 
however, for this end seemed to be, to give the enter- 
tainment, be the persons invited who they might, be- 
tween the church services ; to allot to it but one hour and 
a half; and to make it understood that the guests were 
expected to accompany their host to church ; and these 
means Dean Milner constantly adopted. 

Still it may be thought, from the account above 
given, that his hilarity on these occasions was excessive. 
Upon this point, without attempting to dispute the cor- 
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rectness of his own assertion, made as early as the year 
1787, that he was * subject to odd conceptions of per- 
sons and things ;' and that he had * a tendency to the 
comic,* which he daily became * more and more con- 
vinced ' that it was his ^ duty to check and restrain,' it 
may be sufficient to quote the very just observations of 
one who cannot be suspected of the partiality which 
may, perhaps, be imputed to the present biographer. 
* His cheerfdlness,' writes the Bishop of Calcutta,* * was 
altoayt innocent and inoffensive — always under the con- 
trol of principle — ^and when religion became the topic 
of conversation, always subdued to the most sedate 
seriousness/ 

* Th« Rev. Daniel Wilson. Vide ' Christian Observer* for May, 
1820. 
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CHAP. xn. 

A. D. 1811. 

THE < REFUTATION OF CALYINISM,' — ^THE BIBLE 
SOCIETY. 

* Haying/ as he wrote to a friend, * just laid down, 
and with the greatest pleasare, the fiuces of office. Dr. 
MiLier was * still hampered hj the numerous and trou- 
blesome fragmental jobs which crowd upon a deceased, 
or rather an ex-Vice-Chancellor ; and the month of 
December brought with it the customary journey to 
London to attend the Board of Longitude. He went 
thither, as it appears from his diary, on the 5th, and 
returned to coUege on the 15th of that month. On his 
return he found awaiting him an application which, 
even under a greater pressure of business, his benevo- 
lence would not have suffered him to neglect. It was a 
letter ill-spelled, but well expressed, and obviously the 
production of a person of sense, from a poor workman of 
Leeds, by trade a dyer. This poor man requested Dean 
Milner to analyze certain recently-discovered liquid 
compounds, used as mordants in the communicating of 
a yellow colour to cotton and woollen cloths. The dis- 
covery had been made by the poor man's son-in-law, 
who had died without divulging the secret, leaving a 
widow and a numerous funily in great distress. To 
this application the Dean immediately replied in the 
kindest manner : but his benevolence <Hd not evaporate 
in a kind letter. He communicated upon the subject 
with Mr., afterwards Sir Humphrey, Davy, and duly 
informed the poor dyer of the results obtained. 
Another matter which occupied, at this period, some 
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of his time, was, to himself, a source of some amuse- 
ment. His portrait, which had heen executed by Mr. 
Kerrich^ was, at the desire of numerous friends, about 
to be engraved ; and it was thought desirable, that the 
Dean's arms, as well as an inscription of the usual 
nature, should appear at the foot of the print. The 
Dean had never used arms before, and professed himself 
totally ignorant upon the subject ; declaring to his 
friend, Mr. Kerrich, that if he thought fit to 'fabricate' 
for him ' a coat of arms, that should have in it nothing 
ridiculous,' he would ' run the hazard of being sued by 
the protectors of heraldry.' His attention, however, 
once drawn to any species of knowledge, whether im* 
portant or comparatively trifling, it was not in Dr. 
Milner's nature to quit the subject tUl he had, at least, 
made himself master of its main points. Accordingly, 
while the necessary correspondence, relative to the 
armorial bearings which of right belonged to him, was 
passing between Mr. Kerrich and the * proper authori- 
ties,' he applied himself to the study of Heraldry, and 
this with an earnestness and vigour incomprehensible 
by persons of a less ardent temperament. 

He collected books upon the subject, and by the help 
of his friend, who was an adept in the science, acquired 
without any considerable sacrifice of time, not only the 
language and signs of Blazonry, but much rare and 
curious knowledge connected with it. ' Whatever 
knowledge comes in your way is worth the gathering,' 
was a f&vourite maxim with Dean Milner ; and he con- 
stantly acted in accordance with it. 

The first day of the year 1811, brought an interesting 
letter. Dr. Bell, anxious, as was natural, to hear the 
particulars of the first examination of scholars upon his 
noble foundation, and to know the circumstances of the 
persons actually benefited by his munificence, wrote to 
Dr. Milner to that efi^ect. After receiving a fiill answer 
to his inquiries, he thus expresses his thanks :— 

* I am much indebted to you, dear Sir, for the partis 
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culars of the election of the scholars lately chosen upon 
the foundation, which I had the £giyoiir of your rery 
useful assistance in completing. These particulars show 
what I had not the smallest doubt o^ that you and 
your brethren did all in your power to fulfil the true 
design of the foundation ; and in the instance of — — 
I entirely approve of your conduct/ 

One subject there was of permanent interest, which 
occupied Dr. Milner's mind at this time. The Bishop 
of Lincoln had published his Refutation of Cahinum^ 
and the truly venerable Thomas Scott was preparing 
his work in reply. The topic under discussion was one 
upon which Dr. Milner's thoughts had, for years, been 
exercised ; and many of his papers of this date, on 
theological subjects, have reference to it. 

For instance : ' The Bishop's acknowledgment, that 
the evangelical clergy mean well, is certainly candid : 
and, in return, they certainly ought to make the same 
acknowledgment to him. But then, he thinks, that 
their way of stating things is, at best, very dangerous* 
This sort of argument, drawn from danger, is always to 
be suspected ; people always conceive their own side to 
be the most important and the safest. I think the 
Bishop b not aware of the danger on his own side. The 
danger is great on both sides ; but experience shows, 
that, on his side, it is infinitely more extensive. 

^ Our doctrine is this : Justified by faith only ; taking 
faith, as the Bishop does, lively, not dead. Then, dis- 
missing all about predestination or decrees, I still say, 
that justification is necessarily connected with salvation. 
Admit, even, if you please, for the sake of argument, 
that you may lose your justification by bad works, still 
it must be regained precisely as an adult believer obtains 
it at first. His works don't help his justification at all ; 
they only prove it to be sound ; they are no part of the 
cause of justification. Christ is the meritorious object : 
the sinner, by faith, lays hold of this object, becomes 
united to Christ, and, in consequence, justified. 
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* Ereii sappofiing it possible, that he may lose this 
justification after having once attained it, he must 
repeat the same process ; and even at the last day, he 
will be accounted righteous, and will be saved in that 
Bame way. His works, which follow &ith, and prove, 
as aforesaid, the soundness of his justification, are, 
nevertheless, rewardable ; but they are not the cause 
of his salvation in whole, or in part. Still they are 
absolutely necessary. Let the Homilies and the Epis* 
ties be read with this view ; and let any reasonable man 
form his judgment. 

* The Bishop's opinion is exceedingly dangerous, be- 
cause it puts the parts of the gospel in wrong places. It 
leads a man to suppose, that his works are the cause of 
his justification ; and, on the whole, this plan brings the 
gospel to this, that there is a mitigated law ; that Christ 
has done for us a part, and that gratis, — a part of what 
would otherwise have been required of us,— and that 
the footing upon which we now stand is, that if we do 
our part, then the part which Christ has done will be 
of service to us, but not else : so that our salvation, 
according to this notion, still depends upon ourselves, 
and on what is called, our own co-operation ; in other 
words, that we have, naturally, the power to do a part, 
and that in that way, viz., by doing a part, we become 
partakers of what Christ has done. 

* Now to all this our Articles are quite opposite. 
They deckre, that our wicked nature deserves damna- 
tion and wrath ; that God both gives us at first the will 
we have towards any good, and that He afterwards 
works with us when we have that will. 

^ The Bishop's notions are Pelagian, or semi-Pelagian 
at best ; so, as Jortin owns, are the notions which have 
been since held by many of the modem clergy. 

* Still we do not deny, but maintain, and so does 
Calvin, that our faculties are rational, and must be 
used ; and that is the only co-operation that ought to 
be contended for. 

^ Melancthon did not treat Calvin as modema do : 
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owns thai, at bottom^ they meant the same. He him- 
self was a predestinarian, strongly at first ; afterwards 
he was frightened ; hut still he owns in his letter, that 
they meant the same. ' 

* Let the Bishop lay lus hand on his breast and say, 
whether he ever before saw the matter in this light. I 
believe not. Now, I once thought as he does, and op- 
posed the evangelical clergy : but I have, on reflection, 
seen reason to alter my judgment. I am sure, that the 
good practice is among them. Conversions are not to 
be heard of among others. The rulers are doing infi- 
nite mischief ; they are undermining the real church. 
To know what the real church is, we must examine our 
Articles, Homilies, &c. 

* So in the Revelation of St. John. 

^ The book of life contains the names of all that are 
justified. The other book records their works.* 

* If justification by works be explained as St. James 
explains it, there can be no mischief ; because he really 
shows that James and Paul agree. The different way 
of representing it amounts only to this, — ^the works of 
a person justified by faith are such as prove, that he 
possesses the true principle — ^the principle indissolubly 
connected with justification or salvation. Strictly, the 
works do not justify him ; for so St. James himself 
speaks, when he asserts, that the Scripture was fulfilled 
which says, ^^ Abraham believed, and it was imputed to 
him for righteousness ;" that is, his belief was imputed 
to him for righteousness, because his works proved, that 
his faith was not a dead faith. The bishop makes a 
very proper distinction between a dead and a living 
£uth ; but then he goes farther, and would persuade us, 



* The ptJutLge of the Reyelation here referred to, is one to which 
Dr. Milner often alladed. ' Yoa see/ he would say, * a man's name 
most be written in the Book of Life } otherwise no inquiry into his 
works will be made. If his name be not in the Book of Life, he is 
east at once, and withont further qnestion, into the lake of fire { if his 
name be there, his works will receive a gradoos reward.'— Rev. 

ZZ. IS— IS. 
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that the works produced by a Hying &ith* assist in 
justification. 

* He also says a great deal to induce us to think, that 
St. Paul has in his eye only works of the ceremonial 
law. A very great and essential error this ! 

• ^ Strange oversight ! Does not St. Paul say, ** If 
Abraham was justified by works/' &c. &c. ? Here the 
works could be no other than the works of the moral 
law. 

^ General Obsebvations. 

^ Nothing can be more imfidr or uncandid, than to 
represent the eyangelical clergy as being all Calvinistic, 
or nearly all. This is far &om the fact, in the Church 
of England particularly. 

^ Then, among the dissenters, the Wesleyans are all 
Arminians—many of the other dissenters are Calvinists. 

^ But supposing that they all were really Calvinists 
in general, still it is very uncandid to make them ac- 
countable for all the strong expressions of Calvin. 

^ There are, in Calvin, a number of expressions which 
I totally disapprove— yet, in general, I may agree with 
him.' 

The following brief remarks, written during the same 
year, but on quite a different occasion, have some slight 
reference to the topics above discussed. They may, 
therefore, be properly enough inserted here. 

* The Sixteenth Article affirms, that men may depart 
from the grace of God, and may rise again through 

repentance. From which words the ■ of y 

in the case of Mr. W y would infer, that a man 

may possibly so depart from the grace of Grod, as not to 
rise again. 

* Against this sentiment I contend, that the contin- 
gency mentioned in the Article, viz., that we may fall 
and may rise again, is intended to oppose that notion 
which maintains, that if we fall we cannot rise again. 

* We may fall, or depart from grace,' says the Article, 
^ and may rise again.' Therefore they are to bhime 
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who deny that a backslider from the grace of God may 
rise again. In one word, the Article affirmsy that we 
may fiill and may rise again — bnt whether we may fall 
80 as nerer to rise again, is not said.' 

The foregoing obserrations will be felt by the snr- 
viying friends and intimates of Dean Milner, to be 
strikingly iUnstratire of the distinctire clearness with 
which he thought, and commnnicated his thoughts. 

It appears from Dr. Milner's priyate memoranda, 
that his reading at this period, was chiefly upon reli- 
gions subjects. With the best books of practical dlvi* 
nity he was thoroughly conversant ; and it may be 
mentioned, that it was his custom to seize opportunities 
of lending such books among his acquaintance, when- 
ever he had reason to think, that they might be accept- 
able or usefuL Among the books which his Journal 
shows to have been most frequently lent, are ^ Luther 
an the Oalatiam/ ^ The Works of Jonathan Edwards,' 

* Adams's,' < Walker's,' and ' Witherspoon's Sermons;* 
the * Private Thoughts of Bishop Bereridge,' and of 

* Pascal,' were also among his favourite books ; as was 
also * Owen's Mortification of Sin in Believere* a 
Treatise which he considered as the best work of that 
able divine. 

He was likewise, at this time, specially engaged in 
collecting such publications as threw light upon two 
particular subjects, the History of Religion in Scotland, 
and the Roman Catholic Question. He entertained at this 
period, a purpose of writing upon both these subjects ; 
and, according to his invariable habit, he took care to 
supply himself with the very best means in his power 
of forming a correct judgment concerning them. 

One distinguishing trait in the character of Dr. Mil- 
ner was, his hearty love of children. Many persons 
seem to experience a sort of selfish pleasure in the com- 
pany of children— they find them agreeable playthings, 
and cherish them accordingly. Dr. Milner loved them 
with disinterested benevolence, and was consequently 
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ever ready to take any trouble in order to minister to 
their gratification. He had, indeed, his reward ; for 
his genuine affection won the heart of every child with 
whom he had any intercourse. Children are acute* 
observers ; they discover, with astonishing promptitude, 
those who reaUy love them ; and they give their whole 
hearts in return. 

These remarks have been suggested by the sight of a 
note from Dean Milner to Mr. Kerrich, £bdng the hour 
when the children of the latter gentleman were to 
come, according to their own expressed desire, to 
Queen's Lodge, to view the wonders of a small Camera 
Ohscura which the Dean possessed. I well remember 
helping him to find and arrange the different matters 
belonging to the instrument ; and I have a still more 
vivid recollection of his cordial participation, when all 
was duly prepared, in the delight of the young party. 

* On the 6th of March,' writes Dr. Milner in his 
Journal, * I went to London to the Board of Longitude. 
Saw the Duke of Gloucester, Lord Hardwicke, and the 
Archbishop of York.* 

After a visit of the usual length, about ten days. Dr. 
Milner, as he writes in his Journal, ^ left, on the 16th,' 
the house of his friend at Kensington Gore, and * re- 
turned to Cambridge.' Two important elections were 
now about to take place, the election of a Chancellor, 
and of a member of Parliament for the university. The 
candidates for the Chancellorship were. His Royal 
Highness William Frederic, Duke of Gloucester, and 
the Duke of Rutland. The extent of Dr. Milner's 
influence, or, rather, perhaps, the value of his energy in 
behalf of whatever cause he thought it proper to 
espouse, was practically acknowledged, on this occa- 
don, by the numerous pressing applications which he 
received from the partisans of both candidates, to exert 
it according to their wishes. Many reasons determined 
him to give his support to the Duke of Gloucester. He 
could, therefore, in this election, entirely sympathize 
with the feelings and wishes of his Mend, Mr. Wilbei^ 
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force, who wrote, that on account of His Royal High- 

ness's uncommon activity ^in promoting institutions 

of a benevolent kind,' and more especially on account 

of his ^ incessant attentions to the interests of the I 

African institution, and to all which tended to the j 

benefit of the African race,' he was ^ warmly interested' 

in his success. 

The Duke of Gloucester was elected Chancellor of 
the University on the 26th of March, and on the fol- 
lowing day Lord Paknerston was chosen as its repre-* 
sentative in parliament. 

A matter which concerned him as Dean of Carlisle, 
likewise engaged, at this time, a large share of his 
attention ; and with regard to it, as well as to the in- 
closure above mentioned, he exerted himself with his 
usual vigour and effect. 

This affair related to the taking down of the ancient 
walls of the city of Carlisle. A grant of the stones 
composing these walls had been made by the govern- 
ment to the magistrates of the county of Cumberland, ^ 
with the view of lessening the expense of erecting new 
Court Houses. On the first agitation of this matter 
the Dean had addressed to the magistrates a memorial, 
stating that the foundation of the Deanery, which 
stands upon a high and very steep terrace, within a 
few feet of the city wall, would, probably, in no great 
length of time be undermined, if the adjacent portion 
of the wall were removed : and having done this, he 
considered the affair as set at rest. He now discovered, 
that either by accident or design, this memorial had not 
been duly delivered by the person to whose care it had 
been intrusted ; and the danger to the Deanery being 
imminent, he presented, without delay, a most able 
memorial to the government, stating at length all the 
circumstances of the case ; and representing, that the 
portion of the wall in question, could not, in equity, 
have been included in the grant to the magistrate, 
since ^ the Deanery and its appendages would, doubt- 
less, nev^r have been erected where they now stand, 
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had it not been for the fair and reasonable prospect of 
their deriving permanent protection from the city wall, 
to which they are, in fact, abnost contigaous;' and 
adding yarious other forcible arguments. To a person 
who was interested in the settlement of this affair, the 
Dean thus wrote : ^ In this attempt to protect my suc- 
cessors, if not myself, I am influenced by nothing but 
duty. My memorial is at this moment before the 
Lords of the Treasury, and I expect to receive their 
answer very soon. Whatever that answer may be, I 
have no fears but that I shall be found to have acted as 
became me, in my situation.' 

It was necessary to take notice of this affair of the 
Carlisle wall, both on its own account, and as affording 
an instance of Dean Milner's energy, and his unde- 
viating habit of discharging, on all occasions, what 
appeared to him to be the duties of his station. It may 
be sufficient to say further, that, in consequence of the 
Dean's exertions, the matter was at length arranged 
with due attention to the security of the buildings 
which would otherwise have been endangered. 

The quantity of Dr. MUner's correspondence would 
astonish any one who should cast a glance over his 
private memoranda, at this period. It was his habit, 
at this time of his life, to note down in his journal the 
letters which he received and those which he wrote, 
with a very brief account of the contents of each. Had 
he been a man of less energy, the letters and papers 
which he wrote, on matters of mere business, as Dean 
of Carlisle, President of Queen's College, Lucasian Pro- 
fessor, &c., would have sufficed to occupy the greater 
portion of his time. To his letters of this nature, must 
be added those on religious, literary, or scientific sub- 
jects ; to say nothing of a class upon which the whole, 
perhaps, the most numerous of all — his replies to 
friends and strangers of all ranks, who consulted him 
on all imaginable subjects. 

On the 6th of June, Dr. Milner attended the meeting 
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of the Board of Longitude ; staying, as nsnal, at the 
house of Mr. Wilberforce, at Kensington Gore. 

He returned to Cambridge on the 14th of the same 
month, and the installation of the Duke of Gloucester, 
as Chancellor of the Uniyersity, being now at hand, it 
became necessary that he should take the proper steps 
to procure from the crown, a dispensation for non-resi- 
dence at the ensuing chapter, at Carlisle. Such a dis- 
pensation he applied for, and obtained; though, not 
with any anticipations of enjoyment, from the approach- 
ing festival: witness the following extracts from his 
letters— the first of which, dated < June 20th, 1811,' is 
taken from a letter to Dr. Law,* who had lately visited 
him at Cambridge. 

^ Mt dear Sir, 

* I have nothing particular to add, after our late con- 
versation. I could not, without a multitude of expla- 
nations, nor, perhaps, without incurring some dissatis- 
faction, be absent from the installation. However, they 
know little of me, who are not convinced, that my 
heart is not in these things. * * * My poor niece, 
Mrs. C, the nearest relative I have in the world, is 
exceedingly ill. My heart is heavy. I will thank you 
to settle everything for me in the best way you can, as 
to chapter-business. Pray inform Mr. H.,t that by 
royal dispensation I am to be considered as resident. 

* I shall write a line both to our Bishop and to Mr. 
Goodenough ; but I trust, that you will have the kind 
consideration to explain to them my situation and cir- 
cumstances more particularly.' 

On the same day. Dr. Milner thus wrote to the Bishop 
of Carlisle : — 

* Mt dear Lord Bishop, 

* I had fully intended to have slipped away from the 

* The present Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
t The Chapter Clerk. 
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bustle of thB installation, and to hare been present at 
the chapter at Carlisle ; but considering my situation 
here, and the part which I had taken in the election of 
our new Chancellor, as well as some other important 
circumstances, I at last found, that it would be almost 
impossible for me to be absent without giving great 
offence, especially as I was told, that the Crown would 
dispense with my presence at Carlisle, which his Ma- 
jesty has actually done. 

* There are few persons living, whose hearts are less 
in the turmoil and bustle of large, noisy, convivial 
meetings, than mine is. When I think of what we 
have shortly to go through here, I almost envy those 
who are present at the (comparatively) very moderate 
proceedings of our chapter-dinners. 

* As soon as ever our tumultuous work has well sub- 
sided, I purpose to turn my face towards Carlisle, un- 
less, indeed, I should be prevented by certain domestic 
circumstances which hang heavy upon my mind.' 

To Mr. R. Goodenough, lately become a prebendary 
of Carlislft, the Dean wrote to the same effect. 

Mr. Wilberforce attended the installation, and took 
up his abode at Queen's Lodge ; but at such a time 
there was little opportunity for conversation. He thus 
writes from Queen's : — 

* June 28M. We are in such a state of bustle here, 
that it is a great effort to step aside for half an hour 
and write two or three letters, and I cannot do it with- 
out being scolded by our friend the Dean.' 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Thornton were, if I recollect 
rightly, at Queen's Lodge on this occasion. Mr. Thorn- 
ton went less into public, especially in the evenings, 
than Mr. Wilberforce, and of him, therefore, the Dean — 
who went out not at all, except on the occasions when 
respect and attention to the Chancellor demanded that 
he should do so, — saw more, at this time, than of his 
more intimate friend, Mr. Wilberforce. His conversa- 
tion with the latter gentleman, when they had oppor- 
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tunity to converse, tamed chiefly upon the claims urged 
hy the Roman Catholics, and the propriety of conce- 
ding or resisting those claims. On this suhject Dr. 
Milner's opinions are well known. It was one of the 
few topics concerning which his sentiments were op- 
posed to those of Mr. Wilberforce. 

The Duke of Gloucester left Cambridge on the drd 
of July, and on the 12th of the same month. Dean 
Milner set forth on his journey to Carlisle. 

During his retirement this summer at Carlisle, Dr. 
Milner revised the Ecclesiastical History, together with 
his brother's Sermons, Essays, &c. This work he un- 
dertook in consequence of a communication from 
Messrs. Cadell and Davies, informing him of their 
intention to bring out a new edition of Milner's Works. 

The following extract from a letter written this sum- 
mer by the Dean to his own and his deceased brother's 
excellent friend, Mr. Stillingfleet, of Hotham, will be 
read by many persons with very great interest : — 



< Deanery, August 2f, 1811. 
* Mr DEAR Friend, 

* I never destroy, or even remove far out of my sight, 
any letter of a real and sincere friend, till I have an- 
swered it, or at least, determined that it does not require 
an answer. 

' Your letters of June 3rd. and August 5th. 1811, are 
both before me at this instant, and I have read them 
over again with a most vivid pleasure. No wonder, my 
dear friend, when they breathe such a spirit of true 
regard and warm affection, and the whole dictated by 
the love of a disciple of Jesus ! May his good Spirit 
continue with you even unto the end. 

^ From November, 1809, to the present month, has 
been with me a period of incessant bustle, confusion, 
and engagements, along with many afflictive trials and 
very disagreeable circumstances. In the midst of all 
these, I would hope, that I have not, for long together. 
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entirely lost sight of the one thing needful ; but I am 
deeply convinced, that it is my particular duty to 
avoid, as much as possible, the turmoil and hurry of a 
multitude of concerns. Others may have better ways 
of managing than I have, but there are not many 
whose bodily frame is sooner discomposed and rendered 
unfit for serious thought, and particularly for religious 
contemplations. * 

* During the period above mentioned, of almost two 
years, I have certainly been employed in many useful 
things, and I can look back with comfort upon the 
effects of my exertions.' 

The letter which follows was addressed to a relative, 
on the loss of a younger brother. 

'Carlisle, Sept. SylQll. 
* Dear ^ 

* It was very natural, that you should feel on the late 
mournful occasion like a brother. It is, however, most 
assuredly a satisfaction to me, and doubtless to you 
also, that every thing was done for him that could be 
done ; and as it has pleased God to remove him out of 
this troublesome world, it is our business to be entirely 
resigned to the divine will. It is well, that he was not 
removed to any distant place, for the effect could only 
have been to increase his sufferings and shorten his 
days! 

* Poor fellow ! if he had lived, he would, in all pro- 
bability, have been a poor helpless creature, labouring 
under great weakness and inability, and incapable of 
exertion. 

* It is my wish and prayer, that such awful scenes as 
these may produce on your mind some abiding serious 
impressions of the vanity of all earthly possessions. 
The misfortune is, such scenes pass under our notice 
every day, and we pay no sort of regard to them, except 
when the matter comes close to any of us ; as when a near 
relation is taken away — ^and even then, the impression 

s a 
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soon wears off, if it proye to be no more tiban mere 
natural affection. 

^ Take advantage, therefore, of snch a season — and 
let it send you to prayer to God for light, instruction, 
and heavenly-mindednesB. 

* You have heard much of what is good, and you 
have much to answer for, if you do not profit by it. 
May God give you his grace, effectually to overcome 
the evils of fallen nature and acquired habit ! 

* Fly to the Saviour ! Turn your back upon the 
world — and remember that Christ says, ** Without me, 
ye can do nothing." 

* Tour's affectionately, 
*I. M. 

About this period Dean Milner had occasion to main- 
tain a pretty frequent correspondence with Mr. Smirke 
the architect. Certain repairs were required in the 
interior of the Cathedral; and important alterations 
were made in an adjacent ancient building, called the 
Fratry. The Dean was certainly not remarkable, in 
matters relating to architecture or decoration, for the 
quality known by the name of taste ; but it is asto- 
nishing how effectually any deficiency of that nature 
was supplied by his excellent sense. Instances of this 
compensating property occurred continually, in affairs 
great and small. However trifling the matter in hand 
might be, he brought the same straightforward, efficient 
good sense to bear upon it. He had certainly but little 
eye for beauty of form, abstractedly considered ; but 
he had what seemed to be an instinctive and most acute 
perception of the fitness of things to the place and pur- 
pose for which they were intended. It is a fact, that if 
he had occasion to order a piece of plate at Bundell and 
Bridge's, half of the persons in the shop, perhaps, gath- 
ered round him, attracted by the vivacity with which 
he gave his directions, and entertained by the origi- 
nality of his language and deportment ; and the article 
made to his order was invariably such as to command the 
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admiration of all who saw it. He was himself not un- 
conscious of the truth of what is here intimated. There 
was at Queen's Lodge a certain sugar-castor, certainly 
of a very nohle design, to which he used, with some 
triumph, to appeal as a proof of his taste in such mat- 
ters. He used to relate, that, having occasion for such 
an implement, he went one day to Rundell's, and looked 
round the shop, with the view of pointing out some- 
thing similar to the article which he desired to purchase. 

It so happened, that the shop was full of * grandees,' 
whose attention, like that of all other persons of what- 
ever rank, was speedily attracted hy the Dean's pro- 
ceedings. Article after article, of splendid pattern and 
exquisite workmanship, was suhmitted to him hy the 
obsequious attendants ; hut nothing realized the idea 
which he had conceived. At length, in despair of 
making himself intelligible by words, he exclaimed, 
* Give me a piece of chalk : * the chalk was presented 
to him by the astonbhed shopman, and he drew upon 
the counter a representation of his ^ notion of a hand- 
some solid sugar-castor, that would hold something ; ' 
and * there,' he would conclude, pointing to the splendid 
piece of plate upon his table, ^ you see the result.' 

By the third week in October, Dean Milner was 
again settled in his Lodge, and engaged, for the most 
part, in college afiairs. 

He found time, however, for a scientific correspond- 
ence with Mr. Pond, at that time Astronomer-Royal, 
concerning the brilliant comet which appeared in 1811 ; 
and although nothing could be much more foreign to 
his habits, than to walk out, during the chill evenings 
of autumn, yet this he did several times, either alone, 
or with Dr. Jowett, Mr. WoUaston, or some other 
friend, for the purpose of obtaining a better view than 
could be had from the windows of his study, of the 
comet which he wished to observe. 
\ 

The organization of the Cambridge Auxiliary Bible 
Society, is an event not to be passed over in the bio- 
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graphy of Dean Milner. His conduct on this occasion 
was, perhaps, at the time, somewhat misunderstood, 
even by some of those who should have known him 
well ; yet it was in strict keeping with his character, 
and precisely what might have been expected, under the 
circumstances of the case. 

From the earliest period of its establishment, Dr. 
Milner had been decidedly friendly to the Bible Society. 
He had urged its claims to support, both in writing 
and in conversation, on various occasions. With several 
bishops, and with both the archbishops, he had corres- 
ponded, or conversed, upon the subject; and one, at 
least, of the latter, was so convinced by his arguments, 
that he expressed his conviction, that the archbishops 
and bishops ^ ought to have been at the head ' of the 
society in question. 

Decidedly, however, as Dr. Milner approved of the 
Bible Society, the very peculiar circumstances attendant 
upon the formation of the Cambridge branch, caused 
him to pause, and to consider the matter in all its 
bearings, before he declared himself a supporter of the 
scheme. 

Early in the month of November, about two hundred 
undergraduates resolved to take measures for the estab- 
lishment of an Auxiliary Bible Society at Cambridge ; 
and, in order to carry their design into execution, they 
very properly applied to their seniors and superiors for 
advice and direction. 

Towards the end of the month, a deputation from 
this body of undergraduates waited upon Dean Milner 
to request his countenance and assistance. The Dean, 
although highly approving both the motives and the 
mode of proceeding of these zealous young men, was, 
nevertheless, fully aware of the danger of encouraging, 
or of being thought to encourage, insubordination, by 
appearing as a leader in any plan which originated 
with undergraduates. He therefore replied to the. depu- 
tation, as several of those who composed that body, 
doubtless, well remember, in very cautious terms ; not, 
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indeed, checking their ardour in a cause to which he 
was himself heartily attached, but strongly advising 
them to retire from the conduct of the affair, and to 
place it entirely under the control of their superiors in 
the university. 

This deputation waited upon Dr. Milner but a few 
days before his accustomed journey to London, to 
attend the December meeting of the Board of Longitude. 
On the 25th of November, Dr. Marsh, the Margaret 
Professor of Divinity, published An Addreu to the 
Members of the Senate, occasiimed by the Propoeal to 
introduce into Cambridge an Auxiliary Bible Society. 

This address set forth the danger with which, in the 
opinion of Dr. Marsh, the Church of England was 
threatened, by a society whose members were indiscri- 
minately Churchmen or Dissenters, and of which it 
was the fundamental principle to distribute the Bible 
only, in the authorized version, without note or com- 
ment, and unaccompanied either by the Prayer Book 
or by any human composition whatever. 

Dr. Milner, having given to the whole subject his 
most serious consideration, and thinking it, as he wrote 
to the Bishop of Bristol, ^ big with consequences,' held 
a conference respecting it, with some of his most valued 
friends. Dr. Jowett, Mr. Simeon, Professor Parish, &c., 
on the evening previous to his departure for London^ 
Sufficient information concerning the line of conduct 
eventually adopted by Dean Milner, may be gathered 
from his speech at the actual meeting. 

It is unnecessary to enter here into details concerning 
the meeting, held in the Town-hall at Cambridge, on 
the 12th of December, 1811. 

Those who were present at that meeting, however 
numerous the meetings in aid of the same noble cause 
which they may have since attended, will never forget 
it ; and with respect to other persons, the full accounts 
which were published of the proceedings of that memo- 
rable day, are still to be met with. 
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After moving the resolution entrusted to tuniy < To 
return the thanks of the meeting to the Earl of Hard- 
wicke for his acceptance of the office of Chairman/ Dr. 
Milner spoke as follows : 

^ My Lord and Grentlemen ; After hearing the able 
speech of the noble Earl in the chair, and the very sat- 
isfactory statements contained in it, as also the seyeral 
eloquent and argumentative speeches which have fol- 
lowed, it must be obvious to your lordship, and to this 
whole assembly, that there can be little cause for me to 
say more, than that I do most sincerely and most heart- 
ily concur in the sentiments which your lordship, at 
the opening of this business, placed in so luminous 
a point of view, and which have been so powerfully 
supported, and received with such unanimous appro- 
bation. 

* I was perfectly aware, my lord, from the very first 
agitation of this business, that it could not be either 
necessary or expedient for me, at any public meeting, 
to enter into a minute detail concerning the constitu- 
tion of the Bible Society, or its proceedings. On these 
points much better information than any I could pre- 
tend to give, was to be had, from the numerous docu- 
ments which have been printed, and everywhere circu- 
lated. The subject has been thoroughly weighed and 
sifted ; and able and distinct answers have been g^ven 
to every objection which the most suspicious imagina* 
tion could devise. Moreover, if any further light 
should be wanting, I knew that several gentlemen 
would not fail to be present, who, from their steady 
zeal, indefatigable activity, and long experience in the 
good cause, are admirably qualified to give prompt and 
satisfactory answers to eveiy question. 

^ Still, however, there were a few topics which, I had 
conceived, might, with sufficient propriety, be briefly 
touched upon by myself, viewed as a member of the 
Established Church, and as a head of a College; espe- 
cially as a late address to our Senate, by a learned Pro* 
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feasor of Diyinity, had drawn the public attention to 
the consideration of the objects of the Bible Society. 

***** 

* My Lord and Grentlemen, it is with pain and r^gret^ 
that I am compelled to allow, that there are certainly 
persons of great learning, rank, and general respecta- 
bility, who not only do not approve of our proceedings^ 
but who also persuade themselves, that they see in 
them great danger. The author of a late address to 
our senate is one of those persons ; and though his 
address is but short, it contams imputations which 
every member of our Establishment, who subscribes to 
the Bible Society, is called upon to repel. 

* When I left London yesterday in the afternoon, I 
knew not whether the heavy charges imputed to us 
who are of the Establishment, and who also contribute 
to the support of the Bible Society, might not be brought 
forward and enforced at this meeting. I therefore pre- 
pared myself, with the aforesaid address in my hand, to 
make upon it such concise remarks, paragraph by 
paragraph, as occurred to me on the perusal of it. But 
judging from the perfect unanimity which prevails in 
this numerous assembly, I now think it better to 
reserve myself, on this subject, to another opportunity ; 
when, either through the press or otherwise, I may, if 
necessary or expedient, take into consideration the 
soundness of the arguments, the candour and Christian 
charity of the insinuations^ contained in the address of 
the very learned and respectable author. 

^ My Lord, though I am under no anxiety respecting 
the impression which this address may be supposed to 
make on the mind of any one who reads it, and not- 
withstanding the resolution which I have just expressed 
of remarking very little on the contents of it at present, 
I must request leave to trespass, for a few moments, on 
the patience of the meeting, with one or two concise 
observations. 

* In this address it is plain, that every member of 
the Established Church, who subscribes to the Biblei 
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Society, is treated as a person who may, in so doing, 
probably enough, be contribating to the very dissolu- 
tion of our Ecclesiastical Establishment. Now it must 
be allowed, that so heavy and tremendous a charge 
ought not to have been made on slight ground; and 
posterity, I think, will scarcely believe, that the foun* 
dation of this charge, that is, that the dreadful fault 
which we have committed is, that we do our utmost to 
distribute throughout the world, in the languages which 
the inhabitants of the respective countries can under- 
stand, the authorized version of the Bible, unaccom- 
panied by any other book. 

* This is the sole object of the Society to which We 
belong ; a society which candour will admit, and which 
prejudice cannot deny, to have done more in this view, 
during the short period of seven years, than all the 
other societies in Christendom have done in a century^ 

* The term authorized version, is emphatical, because 
extremely important : it is so important in my mind, 
that whenever the Society shall begin to publi^ their 
Bibles with glosses, comments, or alterations of their 
own, I pledge mjy^self, that I will instantly withdraw 
my name from the list of their supporters. 

^ But, my Lord, I will not dissemble, that this is far 
from a complete statement of the grounds of the objec- 
tions of our adversaries. There appears to be, in their 
minds, a comer, in which resides the principle of a 
rooted aversion to any connection in religious concerns, 
with Christians of any denomination, if they dissent 
from the Established Church. By permitting dissenters 
to join with us in this excellent work, we are said to 
throw weight into their scale— we desert the Establish- 
ment — ^we encourage and promote defection from it. 
This, this is that solid nucleus of dislike and hostility ; 
the nucleus which, after enveloping itself like the 
comet, in much nebulous obscurity, terminates in a fiery 
tail of portentous magnitude. 

* My Lord, I bring forward distinctly the objection 
that is made to us, on account of our connection with 
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dissenters, because, on all occasions of contrariety of 
sentinient, I feel almost an instinctive aversion to vain 
and fniiUess contentions concerning the outsides of 
questions. On all occasions I wish to meet fairly the 
real points in dispute, and to grapple with them : and 
so in the present instance. I am convinced, that if 
several of our most respectable adversaries were now 
pre8ent,-*-and among them, I may well reckon the 
learned author of this address, — they would say, that 
they heartily joined in many of the handsome things 
that had been said this morning, respecting the extra- 
ordinary exertions of the Bible Society : and that, in 
translating the Bible, and dispersing it into foreign 
parts, we had done well ; but, that we marred every- 
thing by having formed an amicable junction with the 
dissenters from the ecclesiastical establishment of this 
country. 

^ Here, my Lord, although the promise which I have 
already made, not to trespass upon your Lordship's 
time, forbids me, at this moment of perfect unanimity, 
to produce any unnecessary detail of argument, I must 
not sit down without expressing my complete dissent 
from the principle, which seems to pervade almost 
every part of the learned Professor's address, now in 
my hands. 

* The principle of the learned author, I say again, 
seems to be, to have nothing to do with dissenters, in any 
concern connected with religion. Now my principle is 
toto calo different. 

* Lamenting their dissent as much as any member of 
our Establishment can do, and wishing prosperity to 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, as sin- 
cerely and as earnestly as any member of that society 
can wish it, I would still go hand in hand with the 
dissenters, as &r as I can. It b only when I cannot 
help it, that I leave them. I do not dread the dissen- 
ters, as if they were infected with a contagion — I corr 
dially rejoice to shake hands with them, on all points 
where we do agree ; nor do I see any inconsistency in 
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mamtaining with theniy on each points, a Mendly 
intercourse, and at the same time exercising orer them 
a jealoos attention in the points where we separate 
from each other : and thb I take to be, * the true liiie 
of distinction for Churchmen.* * Further, I am deeply 
convinced, that the dangers of dissent, and eyen dissent 
itself, are best encountered by conciliation ; whereas, 
both dissent and its dangers are strengthened by irrita- 
tion, opposition, and exclusion. 

* Your Lordship knows yery well, that I am one of 
those who think, that the Roman Catholic question of 
Emancipation leads to considerations and inquiries of 
immense magnitude ; yet whatever circumspection I 
may think requisite on that head, I should never have 
any scruple to give a Bible to a Roman Catholic : I 
should never scruple to join with a Roman Catholic in 
promoting the distribution of Bibles to others. In fact, 
I should look upon the dispersion of the Bible, and the 
free use of it, to be the likeliest way in the world to 
bring about a more complete reformation from Popery. 
History teaches us, that it was by garbling the Bible, 
by keeping the Bible out of the hands of the people, by 
forbidding translations of the Bible into modem lan- 
guages, that popery was enabled to keep its ground so 
long among the nations. The great Saxon Reformer, 
Martin Luther, was so well aware of this, that while in 
the retirement of a secret asylum to escape the papal 
fires which, at that time, were on the very eve of being 
lighted for his destruction, he employed the hours of 
his privacy with indefatigable industry, in translating 
the Bible into the German language. 

* My Lord, the learned author of this address is too 
well versed in ecclesiastical history to have forgotten, 
that for some time before the death of that eminent 
supporter of the blessed reformation, the Elector of 
Saxony, Frederick the Wise, it was an afflictive consi- 
deration to the mind of that truly pious and oonscien- 

* Bee Dr. Manb's Address. 
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tious prince, to reflect, that the word of Grod had not its 
free course in Grermany. 

' I have but one word to add. It appears to me, that 
to maintain, that Churchmen cannot safely join with 
dissenters in distributing the authorized version of 
the Bible, amounts to this declaration, that we can 
safely join with them in nothing of a religious nature ; 
a position surely not of easy digestion, in a country 
where Christianity has produced, in any considerable 
degree, its genuine eflects of uniyersal, disinterested, be- 
nevolence. 

' Ever since the first agitation of this business, I have, 
from time to time, and with all the care of which I am 
capable, examined the foundation of that apprehension 
of danger on which so much stress is laid, and I am 
compelled to avow, that an intercourse and an agree^ 
ment with the dissenters,— of which intercourse and 
agreement, the dissemination of the Holy Scriptures 
constitutes both the basis and the superstructure, the 
beginning and the end, and all the intermediate parts, 
— ^is, in itself, utterly free from all reasonable objection ; 
and, that, so far from widening the breach between us 
and the dissenters, such an intercourse tends to lessen 
it, and to bring us nearer together ; while, on the other 
hand, an excessive spirit of jealousy, distrust^ and sus- 
picion, has a tendency to irritate the temper, to exas- 
perate animosities, and to increase disunion in the 
country. 

^ There is not any one member of our Church Estab- 
lishment who entertains a more exalted idea of the ex- 
cellence of our Liturgy, and of our Prayer-book in 
general, than I do, and I heartily wish, that Christians 
of all denominations could be persuaded to adopt the 
use of it ; but as this is not to be expected, while dissen- 
ters of several denominations adhere to their present 
system, I would not represent the distribution of the 
Bible alone, as dangerous to the Establishment, without 
the corrective * of a Prayer-book of the Church of England. 
« * See Dr. Marsh's Address.'— Oriilnal Note. 
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^ My Lord, our Liturgy itself, owes its establishment 
to the free use of the Bible among the people ; and I 
greatly mistake, if, among the numerous errors of the 
Church of Rome, there exist a more dangerous tenet, 
than that the Holy Scriptures themselyes must be tried 
at the bar of the traditions of fallible men. 

* The late printed Address to the members of this 
University would justify me in making many other ob- 
senrations on the difierent parts of it ; but I forbear, for 
the reason already given. If that should appear, which 
at present does not appear, viz., that the author of the 
Address has, in any material degree, convinced the 
public mind, that we, who subscribe to the Bible Society, 
are unfaithM members of our Church Establishment, 
it may then become necessary to defend ourselves by 
exposing his misrepresentations. Agaiu, if the mem- 
bers of the Society itself should discover a disposition 
to depart from their avowed principle of printing the 
Bible without note or comment, we may then unite to 
check that disposition, or even proceed to the length of 
quitting the Society entirely. Lastly, if other objects 
inimical to the Church should, indeed, as is intimated, 
appear to be associated with its main object, is it to be 
supposed that the artful, politic dissenters, will be all 
awake, and the simple, honest, harmless, unsuspecting 
Church- of-England men, fast asleep? 

^ On the whole, and in conclusion, I am compelled to 
observe, that in this short Address to the University of 
Cambridge, there appears to be such an accumulation 
of unkind intimations, suspicions, and conjectures (all 
of which, I must suppose, were intended to have their 
effect), as calls for much greater confidence than I have 
yet acquired in the author's ability for judging of the 
probability of future events. 

^ I must own, I do sincerely wish, that the spirit 
which but too evidently pervades almost every part of 
it, had been more conciliating, and had, in general, sa* 
voured more of that true .Christian charity which 
"hopeth all things." 
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' That Holy Book, my Lord, the dissemination of 
which is the glorious object of this meeting, is itself the 
real cure of all dissent, and of all hurtful contentions ; 
and it is my firm belief that if all persons who receive 
the word of God in sincerity, excluding neither Roman 
Catholics nor the members of our own communion, did 
but read and study their Bibles more constantly, and 
with more devout care and application, and more of a 
direct view to improve the heart and correct the prac- 
tice, Christians of every denomination would approach 
much nearer to one another than they now do ; would 
actually coincide, or nearly so, in most essential points ; 
and, in regard to subordinate matters, they would ex- 
ercise so much mutual kindness and forbearance, as 
would almost annihilate the evil of any remaining dif- 
ference of sentiment/ 

It would be difficult to describe the enthusiasm with 
which the above speech was received. Perhaps the cir- 
cumstance, that, up to the very hour appointed for the 
meeting, it was not publicly known whether Dr. Mil- 
ner would or would not appear at the Town-haU, might, 
in some degree, account for the extraordinary demon- 
strations of delight with which his appearance was 
hailed ; but these had, of course, subsided, and many 
most eloquent and animating speeches had preceded 
that which he delivered ; yet the effect which his address 
produced was astonishing, and was doubtless to be 
mainly attributed to the entire respect universally paid 
to his character, and to the full conviction entertained 
of his sincerity, and of the purity of his motives. The 
reluctance which it was well known that he had felt to 
take any public part in proceedings which might be mis- 
represented as inimical to discipline and good order, now 
told in a manner gratifying beyond measure to the 
friends of the Bible Society. In short, the weight of his 
character, joined with his admitted mental superiority, 
was irresistible, and was felt to be so both by friends 
and enemies. 
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The BUhop of Bristol thus wrote to Mr. Wilberforce 
on the day after the meeting : — ^^'Unfortunately, for 
reasons which I will explain when we meet, I could not 
attend the meeting, hut our great and admirahle friend, 
the Dean of Carlisle, did, and there exercised his extra- 
ordinary powers to the credit of himself and the fur- 
therance of this most important cause, which I have the 
happiness to say was well planted, and is likely to be 
thriving.' 

The assisting in the ^ well planting' of the Cambridge 
Auxiliary Bible Society, was the last important public 
act of Dr. Milner, in the year 1811, and it was one 
upon which, to the end of his life, he looked back with 
unmixed satisfeiction. His subsequent exertions in the 
same noble cause will be noted under their respective 
dates. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

A. D. 1812. 

THB NATIONAL SOCIETY. 

Thb usual College and University business filled up 
the principal part of the month of January. • With re- 
gard to his private occupations^ Dr. Milner's papers 
show, that, during the early part of the. year, these were 
chiefly a correspondence with some members of the 
Government concerning the existing state of taxation 
on fines paid on the renewal of leases ; the considera- 
tion of the Catholic Question, respecting which, with a 
view to the discussion of it in print, he had collected 
copious materials for the direction of his judgment ; and 
the necessary preparation for an answer to Dr. Marsh's 
newly-published 'Inquiry into the Consequences of 
neglecting to give the Prayer-book with the Bible,' an 
undertaking which he already meditated. 

On this latter subject he thus writes to Mr. Wii- 
berforce: 

* Feb. I2th, Queen's. 
* Mt Dbab Fbibnd, 
* You expressed, some time ago, a wish, or at least 
half a wish, that I might be drawn into a controversy 
with Dr. Marsh on the Bible Society business. I was 
rather surprised at what you said, and have thought 
much of it since his pamphlet came— 4in imposing pam- 
phlet, but very objectionable. Many of our strong 
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friends are at me to answer ; but what can I say of the 
judgment of some of them (Owen, for instance), who, in 
talk with me, agreed, that it was not worth answering, 
and that it could not do any good to answer it ; then he 
goes and talks with a warm friend or two, and in a few 
hours writes me a note : — ** To arms, to arms ! they all 
say Dr. Milner should answer him/' What can one 
say to such work? Still, if imperiously called upon, I 
ought to give way. They talk of the weight I should 
give to the cause, &c. &c. 

* In these circumstances, the line I take is, to pause, 
—not resolve, yet not be idle, — ^read the pamphlet, make 
remarks, and so prepare. I have told Mr. Dealtry, that 
I really think him the fittest, but that if a codicil of 
mine, to his will, would do good, I would add one. 

* I wish-you would seriously think of it. I am not 
fit for a battle ; yet have the will, if necessary. 

* There is one thing which I wish you to attend to 
instantly, and with all your might ; viz., to prevent the 
effect of mischief on Perceval's mind* 

* He is with us as yet, and I confess, I hope, that he 
is not a man to suffer from such dust as Dr. M* throws 
into one's eyes ; but ail should be done to prevent such 
an effect. 

* 1 am appointed to preach, as they call it, before the 
King, on the 28th instant. I have not absolutely made 
out whether it is to be at Whitehall or at St. James's* 
I believe the, latter ; and though I am so exceedingly 
pressed for time, and almost overwhelmed with one 
thing or another, I consider this duty a matter of great 
importance. 

* I hope to be with you on the 27th. 

* Yours most affectionately, 

a.M.' 

Dr. Milner's private record of his correspondence, 
during the months of January and February, mentions, 
among a vast multitude of others, many letters which 
he wrote to the Archbishop of York, the Bishop of 
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LlandaiFy Mr. Dealtry, Mr. Otter,* 8cc,, concerning the 
recent formation of the Cambridge Auxiliary Bible So- 
ciety, and his own conduct on that important occasion. 
Many, to members of the Chapter, on Carlisle business ; 
and some, to friends and strangers, on philosophical or 
mechanical subjects. He likewise, during these months, 
completed the correction of the first, second, and third 
volumes, with a part of the fourth volume, of the 
* Church History,' with a view to a new edition, which 
his publishers had for some time desired to bring out. 

Still, amid his numerous and various occupations, he 
had almost constantly, some one principal object in 
view; some object to which, his thoughts, when at 
liberty, naturally turned. That object, at this parti- 
cular period of his life, was the production of an efficient 
answer,— one that might outlive the particular circum- 
stances which called it into being, — to Dr. Marsh's 
attack upon the Bible Society. 

Accordingly, the numerous memoranda and other 
documents found among his papers of this date, shew, 
that this object was now uppermost in his mind. 

About this time, (the second week in February,) 
certain circumstances connected with the conduct of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, of 
which society he had long been a member, induced Dr. 
Milner to desire to inform himself accurately concern- 
ing the actual operations of that religious body. With 
this view, he ordered from his bookseller, as appears 
from his private diary, * the whole of the publications 
on their list.' Many of the tracts, &c., distributed by 
this society, were, of course, already in his possession ; 
but it was his constant habit to take the most direct 
road to whatever object he had in view ; and if that 
object appeared to him important, he paid little regard 
either to labour or expense. 

At the same time, a subject intimately connected with 
his duties as Dean of Carlisle, claimed his attention, 

* Sttbieqnently Bishop of Cbicheiter. 
T S 
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It had been detennined to establish in that dty a 
National School : but, among the promoters of this 
beneyolent institution, there existed differences of 
opinion concerning the arrangements to be adopted. 
On the drd of March the Bishop of Carlisle thus wrote 
to the Dean : 

^ I can only add here, most unequiyocally, that if I 
have anything to do with the plan, that plan must be 
to educate for the inculcating of the doctrines, and for 
the adopting of the principles, of the Established 
Church. I would hold out this fixed rule, and define it 
in words that cannot be misunderstood ; and then I 
would say, '^ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come and 
drink." 

* I shall mind nothing that others do, but keeping my 
eye intent upon the object, the support of the Church, 
(assailed as it is from all quarters,) do all in my power 
to secure it. You shall know all that I have in con- 
templation before it is at all made public. 

* Dear Dean, your's most truly, 

^ Saml. Cablisle.' 

On the day previous to the writing of the above 
letter, the Dean had been in London and had had a 
conversation with the Bishop on the subject of the in- 
tended school at Carlisle. To that conversation he again 
alludes after his return to Cambridge ; when he writes 
as follows : — 

* When I conversed with your Lordship, I had not 
seen the printed paper signed ** T. Walmsley : " the 
last clause in which paper, viz., * unless such reason be 
given for their non-attendance,* &c.' is certainly not 
without some ambiguity. It can scarcely be supposed 
to relate solely to cases of ill-health and necessary con- 
finement. 

* Vic. for the non-attendance at Church of the scholan in National 
Schools. 
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< To me it seems to hold out an opening to the chil- 
dren of dissenters, whose parents or guardians may 
have no objection to their learning the Catechism^ 
Liturgy, &c., but who are still desirous that they them- 
selves should have the superintendence of their children 
at their own respective places of worship. 

^ Plan 1. I now find, that both our Archbishops so 
interpret the clause, that they shall consider it a suffi- 
cient ifeason for non-attendance if the parents, guardians, 
&c., shall engage, that the children under their pro- 
tection shall attend divine -service, according to the 
practice of their own denomination. 

* I myself saw his (xrace of Canterbury. 

' Plan 2. The other plan would be to say, fairly and 
openly, that the school is intended for those poor chil- 
dren, and those only, whose parents or guardians will 
declare that they wish their children to be brought up, 
bond fide^ members of the Established Church. 

^ Sincerity obliges me to own, that I see most good 
in the former plan ; it is my firm belief that the former 
plan would produce most Churchmen. It is even pos- 
sible, that the two schools at Carlisle might be consoli- 
dated. 

'The second plan, if proposed so as to be perfectly 
free from ambiguity, would, I think, among other 
evils, narrow the subscriptions exceedingly. 

' If the second plan is to be adopted, it would be my 
most earnest desire, that not a particle of ambiguity 
should be left. The system of asking no questions ap- 
pears to me very objectionable. If a dissenter really 
wishes his child to be brought up a Churchman, let the 
thing be done openly and explicitly. For if it be done, as 
it were, by connivance and tub silentioy I foresee nothing 
but irregularity, and hypocrisy, and snares— children 
separated firom their parents, and under no order on 
Sundays.' 

By return of post the Bishop thus replied : — 
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* March 10, 1812. 
*My dear Dean, 

* Dr. Law was very correct in giying you a sketch of 
ipy opinion, meaning, and intention. 

^ I must beg leave to repeat it, that I have no idea of 
refusing any child the benefit of education upon ac- 
count of his or her parent's religious principles. Any 
child will be allowed to enter, provided he will conform 
to the rules of the school. ■ The principal of those rules 
will be, that they learn the Catchism of the Church of 
England, be instructed in our Liturgy, and give their 
regular attendance on the Sundays at our church. 
These are indispensable conditions, if I have anything 
to do with the conduct of this school. I educate pro- 
fessedly for the Church, not for the conventicle. 

^ The ^ indispensable conditions " above-mentioned 
will be palmed iq>on no one by artifice, or by any ob- 
scure hint, dbguised meaning, or delusive contrivance. 
The intent of the plan will be detailed by public adver- 
tisement ; and the rules and orders of the school will 
be printed, circulated, and hung up publicly in the 
school, and read to every parent who brings his child 
for education. 

' I really am at a loss to reconcile what you say of 
our two Archbishops, with the original plan which was 
held out to the public, and with the rules and orders, 
(a copy of which I here inclose,) which were drawn 
up, and are now adopted in the new school in Gray's 
Inn Lane, with the consent of the Archbishops, and 
the Greneral Committee. 

^ If a school upon Dr. Bell's plan be wanted any- 
where, it is at Carlisle, where Dissenters and Metho- 
dists do so abound, as I am informed, and where the 
force of education has been almost entirely exercised in 
favour of those who vary or dissent from the Establish- 
ment. It is high time that something should be done 
for the Church ; and I do not see upon what grounds 
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any one can object to such a purpose. There are many 
dissenters who are so, from not having had opportuni- 
ties of being taught better ; and such would be glad to 
have their children properly educated. There is educa- 
tion enough to be had in Carlisle for those who dislike 
our Church. They have never been disturbed in going 
to those places of education. I claim the same freedom ; 
let no one disturb us. 

^ The idea of consolidating the two schools is abso- 
lutely inadmissible. Educating merely for the world 
has been tried; and the present con^sed notions of 
true religion, and the perfect indifference to all religion, 
I do, in my conscience, believe to be the result of it. 
Let us see what educating for Grod will do. 

^ Whatever I do in this business shall be open and 
clear as the sun at noonday. There shall be no snares, 
no hypocrisy, no setting of children at variance with 
&thers and mothers, no deception of any kind. The 
plan of education wUl be fixed, publicly set forth, pub- 
licly exhibited, and, in consequence, publicly known. If 
dissenters or others do not like it, they will go else- 
where ; if they do like it, they will observe its rules^— 
they will conform to the plan. It will be impossible to 
vary the plan according to the judgment or caprice of 
every dissenter. 
'' ' I am, dear Dean, 

* Yours very faithfully, 

^Saml. Carlisle.' 

The next two letters which passed on this subject are 
curious: and as the point under discussion is important^ 
it may be allowable to give this correspondence at some 
length. 

The Bishop and the Dean each wrote on the same 
day, the 12th of March. The Dean, however, detain- 
ing his letter till the following post, the Bishop's com- 
munication consists chiefly of a repetition of his own 
opinions, to which is added an expression of doubt as 
to the Dean's having rightly comprehended the senti- 
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mentM of the Aichbuhopsy and more eepecially those of 
the Primate* 
Dean Milner replied as follows : 



' Queen's Lodge, March 12, 1812. 
^My dbab Lobd, 

^ Excuse me in adding a single word. The printed 
paper by the General Committee, signed, T* T. Walms- 
ley, Secretary, contains a sentence which is not in the 
Rules and R^^tions which your Lordship has been 
so kind to send to me. 

* The Rules and Regulations say, ^^ Punctual atten- 
dance at these hours is indispensably necessary." The 
General Committee's paper says, ^^The childrMiare 
required to attepd Divine serrice in their parish church, 
&C., unless such reason be assigned for their non-atten- 
dance as shall be satisfiEtciory." 

^ I adverted to this clause in my last. 

^ Now, my Lord, it requires little foredght to pre- 
dict, that the question will be constantly asked, ^ What 
reason will be deemed satis&ctory 1 " especially as the 
Committee's paper is in general circulation. 

^ If, in the Rules and Regulations, immediately after 
the words ^^ punctual attendance at these hours is indis- 
pensably necessary,'' there were added the following 
words, or words to the same full effect, ^ unless such 
reason for non-attendance be assigned, as shall be satis- 
factory to the director of the school ; and it is particu- 
larly to be observed, that any attendance at dissenting 
places of Divine Service will not be considered as a 
reason for non-attendance at the proper place under the 
Establishment,' I would certainly do my best to make 
such a plan effective, because I conceive, that it would 
meet your Lordship's ideas both as to the plan itself^ 
and as to its perfect openness — at the same time, I sin- 
cerely regret, that you do not happen to think with 
our Archbishops and some of the Bishops ; because it is 
my belief, that in their construction of the aforesaid 
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Sentence we should actaally make more real Church- 
men.* 

^ Such differences of opinion are, I believe, unavoid- 
able in this world ; but they are entirely consistent with 
a good mutual imderstanding, whenever there is a ftdl 
explanation among the parties. 

^ I fear I must have been misunderstood, when your 
Lordship speaks of '^ varying the plan' according to the 
judgment or caprice of every dissenter." 

* The whole difference, so far as I understand our 
Archbishops, or conceive it myself, is limited to one 
single point, viz., whether the attendance on Sundays 
at dissenting places of worship shall be considered as a 
reason for the non^ttendance of children at Church. 

'ilfarcA13, 1812. 

* N.B. So far I had written yesterday, but missed 
the post. 

* This morning brings me your Lordship's letter of 
yesterday, March 12. 

* As there is nothing which I more thoroughly depre- 
cate than misunderstandings, and the consequent fend- 
ihgs and provings, I have used every possible precau- 
tion to prevent them in this business ; and if, after all, 
I have got hold of it wrong, I shall be so disheartened 
as to think myself incapable of making such an inquiry 
with success. 

* 1, With respect to the Archbishop of — — , I can- 
not be mistaken : I wrote the words down in his Grace's 
presence, and read them over to him. According to 
him, ^^ Dissenters of any denomination, undertaking to 
carry their children to their own respective places of 
worship," is to be considered as a ** satisfactory reason." 

< 2. I did not ask for the liberty of writing down the 

words of his Grace of in his presence ; but I wrote 

them down presently afterwards. He said, that " were 
he Bishop of y as heretofore, he should think it a 

* It wlU appear, hereafter, that the Dean flnnly maintained and 
acted upon this opinion. 
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sufficient reason for non-attendance, if parents, guar- 
dians, and other respectable persons who had the care 
of the children, would engage, that such children should 
attend Divine seryice according to the practice of their 
own denomination." 

* His Grace added, (what, I think, wUl demonstrate 
to your Lordship's mind, that I did not misunderstand 
him) ^Hhat it was possible, though extremely impro- 
bable, that a case might arise where the children of the 
school should be chiefly dissentenr ; and that he was of 
opinion that an extreme case of that sort might be left 
for consideration till it actually happened.' * 

^ This, my dear Bishop, will clearly explain to you, 
in what way the word extreme has crept in. 

* No other case, except the aforesaid extreme case, was 
alluded to ; nor any other local circumstances whatever. 

^ And as to my putting particular questions and cases 
to the Archbishop, there was no case— no question-^ 
about which I could have the least doubt, except that 
which arises out of the last sentence, so often mentioned, 
of the printed paper signed by the Secretary, viz., ** Un- 
less such reason for non-attendance/' &c. &c. 

^ I certainly did wish to know what reason would be 
deemed satisfactory ; and I do humbly hope, that no 
candid considerate Churchman will think that I have 
been obtrusive, or have done wrong in inquiring of the 
Ecclesiastical Head of our Church, and his brother, the 
Archbishop of York, how they understand a practical 
sentence, which is admitted, by all with whom I have 
conversed, to have in it some obscurity. 

< I am, my dear Lord Bishop, 
* Yours faithfully, 

'Isaac Milker.' 

* Here, In a copy which Dr. Milner kept of this letter to the Bishop 
of Carlisle, there occurs the followlog passage, which, however, Is 
crossed oat :~ 

' I particularly remember, that, in the coarse of conversation, his 
Grace said, ' that he shoald, otherwise, hare looked upon it as an 
insult to the Dissenters, to invite them to send their children to the 
school.' 
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That Dean Milner had not misunderstood the senti- 
ments of at least one of the Archbishops, is proved by 
the following passage, which occurs in a letter written 
by his Grace, and dated, ^ April 3, 1812,' found among 
the Dean's papers : — 

* You wish to know in what sense I understand the 
discretionary power, given to the persons having the 
direction of our schools in the country, to admit of rea- 
sons for any chUdren's non-attendance on the Lord's 
day, at some place of public worship under the Estab- 
lishment. 

^ I was present when this subject was discussed in the 
Committee of the National Society, and have no diffi-. 
culty in stating, that it was meant that, in instances of 
children whose parents or guardians were dissenters, 
the latter should, on application for the purpose, be 
allowed to take them to their own place of worship ; but 
that, in failure of their distinctly engaging to the Direc* 
tors of the school so to do, the children were not to be 
excused from their attendance at Church. 

* I am, &c., &c.' 

Upon the blank leaf of a copy of the above letter from 
the Archbishop, Dr. Milner has written as follows : — 

(' The following passage was also in the letter of the 
Archbishop. 

* " In my opinion, were we to proceed on any other 
ground, we should justly subject ourselves to the charge 
of intolerance, promote the views of our adversaries, and 
fail in the accomplishment of our own." 

^ The Archbishop informed me, that at — - school 
the boys bring a card, to prove that they have attended 
somewhere.') 

Whatever may be thought of the Bishop of Carlisle's 
judgment on this occasion, his openness and plain-deal- 
ing throughout the whole affair, must command respect. 
He replied to the Dean's letter as follows :— 
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*ilforcA17,1812. 
* Mt DxAft Dbah^ 

' I have again and again considered yonr last letter, 
and I am quite clear that I have as good a right to un- 
derstand words in their plain sense and meaning as you, 
or the Archbishop of York ; and my conscience cannot 
be bound by yours or his. 

* The National Society has nothing hostile in it to per- 
sons of any persuasion ; nor does it hold out prohibitions 
which can be tortured to m^an intolerance. It simply 
lays down a plan, (as I have done, in conformity to it,) 
and says, that all who come must conform to it. 

* As you seemed to hare particular objections to the 
words, ^ children of all religious denominations," I have 
desired Dr. Law to omit them, and to say, ^ All children 
admitted into this school must strictly conform to all 
the rules of it. The principal and fundamental rules 
of the school will be, that all children received into it 
will be instructed in the Liturgy and Catechism of the 
Church of England, will attend the prayers used in the 
school, and go with their Master to church regularly 
every Sunday," &c. This is plain, beyond all doubting, 
and covers fdl the fears and apprehensions of persons 
not knowing what will be required of the children. A 
printed paper, also, somewhat similar to that of the 
Baldwin Gardens' School, will be circulated, and given 
to every child's parent or guardian ; so that it will be 
impossible for any to be deceived, or to think himself 
entrapped or ensnared. 

* I hope to hear that you are satisfied upon this head. 
*I write to Dr. Law, (who has just sent me a copy 

of the proposed advertisement, as he says he has to you,) 
by this post, to propose this alteration, and to beg him 
to expedite some subordinate matters, that we may be- 
gin our work* 

'I would once for all declare to you most solemnly, 
that I have not one grain of bigotry or intolerance in 
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me. I know and like and esteem many Dissenters as 
much as Churchmen. I love Mr. Howard, although a 
Roman Catholic, as much as I do my Protestant neigh- 
bours. But in establishing a school professedly for the 
education of the poor in the doctrine and discipline of 
the Church of England, it is first my duty to contrive a 
plan for doing it, and then to see the plan faithfully and 
. strictly executed. No one has a right to find fault with 
me for acting in this manner, and nothing shall beat 
me from it. 

^ I find fault with no Dissenter or Roman Catholic for 
educating his paupers as he thinks proper. 

* Veniam petimusque damtuque vicissim, I look for- 
ward to immense advantages arising from the estab- 
lishment of this school, in letting the community know 
what our Church Establishment and its doctrines are. 
At present they have but little chance of knowing their 
beauty, excellence, and propriety. 

* I am, my dear Dean, 

* Yours very faithfully, 

' Saml. Carlisle. 

* I hope very shortly to have my Propagation Sermon 
to send you.' 

It ought to be observed at the conclusion of this aiit- 
mated correspondence, that the Bishop did not content 
himself with merely establishing the Carlisle Diocesan 
School. He conscientiously paid to it the most sedulous 
attention ; giving it his personal superintendence, and 
spending in it several hours every week. These fre- 
quent visits to Carlisle, of course, threw him more than 
ever into the society of the Dean, whose company he 
valued and enjoyed, and for whose mental powers he 
.entertained the most unfeigned respect. 

He rode over from Rose Castle for the purpose of 
attending the school, every Thursday and Saturday ; 
and on those days seldom failed to pass some hours with 
the Dean. The conversation, on such occasions, gene- 
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rally tamed on some weighty religions topic ; and few 
persons could listen to Dr. Milner's observations upon 
such subjects, without advantage. 

Dean Milner's correspondence, at this periodi furnishes 
a variety of interesting matter. 

The foUo¥dng cheerful letter to Mr. Latrobe, written 
on his return from London, shows, that his fondness for 
mechanical occupations remained undiminished : — 



< Queen's College^ March 1812. 
* Dear Sib, 
'I was obliged to leave London on Saturday last, 
sooner than I could have wished, as I had several things 
to do which were left undone. 

* Thanks for the music, &c* My niece says it seems 
very hard, but she b tolerably patient. Miss Hague 
took part of it home yesterday, for practice. ^ It seems, 
she had never seen any of that author.* It does look 
like hop, skip, dance, and jump, in a great style. 

* What think you of my being at the Ancient Music, 
viz. at the rehearsal of it, on the Monday after I saw 
you in London ? The Archbishop of York gave me a 
ticket, and introduced me ; and very capital it really was ! 

* You see I come on apace. Many thanks for secur- 
ing me the Turkey stone, or Jad stone, not that I know 
what Jad means ; but Mr. Antes knew, no doubt ; and 
his judgment is to be relied on.* * * • 

(Here follow some minute directions about the pur- 
chasing of a cutting eugine.) 

^ I hope you will make it convenient to visit us at 
Cambridge before long. 

' I am, dear Sir, 
* Your affectionate and sincere friend, 

^ I. MiLNER.' 

During the same month (March, 1812) Dr. Milner 
thus wrote to a person in business, who, having con- 
* BeetfaOTen. 
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ceived a strong desire to go into Holy Orders, was anx- 
ious to procure a Uniyersity education : 

^ I would not adyise the dearest friend I had in the 
world, to go to College, (unless he had a fortune,) ex- 
cept he had tsonsiderable abilities to push his way; 
and after all, there is an amazing deal of accident in the 
getting of Fellowships and such like. 

* Further, if you haye a sincere desire to serye God 
in the Church, and to dedicate yourself to Him, and to 
be content in a low station, you will be satisfied to get 
into orders (as many excellent men haye done,) with- 
out going to College ; witness Mr. Richardson of York, 
one of the most respectable clergymen in the kingdom. 
I throw out these considerations to make you pause and 
think, and examine your own mind. 

* Keep the thing to yourself; pray to Grod for light 
and guidance. If your real desire be to serye God, you 
will haye yery little anxiety about College. Your 
great concern will be to study the Scriptures : espe- 
cially the Greek Testament. Nothing that I haye said 
need hinder you from improying yourself in learning.' 

During this month of April, it was determined, that 
the Uniyersity should petition against the granting of 
the claims of the Roman Catholics. Dr. Milner, who 
had well studied the subject, drew up the petition. 

Towards the end of May in this year, the King of 
France, Louis XVIII. at that time liying in this coun- 
try, under the title of Comte de Lisle, yisited the Uni- 
yersity of Cambridge. He was receiyed, of course, by 
the Heads of Colleges, in a manner befitting his rank, 
and certainly by none with more cordial and loyal 
respect than by Dr. Milner. Haying come to Cambridge 
without giying any preyious intimation of his purpose, 
there was little time for any formal preparations for his 
reception. The Bishop of Bristol announced his arriyal 
to Dr. Milner, by a note, late in the eyening of the 27th 
of May, and on the following morning the King par- 
took of a slight entertainment at Queen's Lodge. On 
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such occasions of ceremony^ it is seLdonHy that any thing 
worthy of being recorded takes place. A circamstanoe^ 
however, did, on this day, occur, which made a con- 
siderable impression on the feelings of all who witnessed 
it. In the gallery at Queen's Lodge, there is, or was, 
a portrait of Greneral Monk ; the King observed it, and 
after standing for a few moments in silence, gazing upon 
it, with tears in his eyes, alluded to the points of 
similarity between his own circumstances and those of 
Charles II. adding a few words to the effect that, ' if 
ever a General Monk should appeal in the course of his 
own chequered history (an event at that time utterly 
improbable), he felt assured, that he should owe his 
restoration to England.' 

Dr. Milner's fluency as a speaker of French was this 
day put to a severe test. However, he was a man not 
easily disconcerted ; and the exiled monarch afterwards 
spoke of his reception at Queen's as among the most 
agreeable passages of his visit to the University. 

The severe domestic afflictions which at this period 
oppressed Dean Milner, rendered it extremely doubtful 
whether it would be in his power to attend the ensuing 
chapter at Carlisle. His married niece^ who had long 
been ill, was now in imminent danger ; and the faith- 
ful old friend to whom he had so long given a home at 
Queen's Lodge, or at the Deanery, was incapable of 
travelling, and, in addition to bodily illness, had lost, in 
a great degree, the use of his mind. Under these dis- 
tressing circumstances. Dr. Milner thus wrote to the 
Bishop of Carlisle :— 



' Queen's College Lodge, May 31, 1812. 
^ Mt bear Lord Bishop, 

* I am under so great a pressure of anxiety, on ac- 
count of two severe domestic trials, that I have no heart 
to write at length. 

* I am very sensible of your attention in remember- 
ing my situation and that of my poor afflicted friend. 
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* Another heavy family affliction may prevent my 
being at the next chapter. Three days ago, I thought,, 
that it certainly would do so, but now there is a chance. 

* I have been much gratified by your Lordship's ser- 
mon, for which I again sincerely thank you* I have 
not yet thoroughly looked into the learned part of it. 
I am slow in criticizing Hebrew, but I verily believe 
you are perfectly right. Indeed, I am sure you are right 
in the matter of Balaam and Balak. 

* There is an admirable sermon on this subject by 
Bishop Butler. 

^ Your ideas on spreading the Grospel, so opposite to 
those of Bisliop Horsley, most entirely accord with 
my views. 

* Excuse these hasty remarks, and believe me, 

* My dear Lord, 

* Yours very faithfully, 

* Isaac Milner.' 

Dr. Milner was about this time frequently stimulated, 
by communications from various friends, to carry into 
execution his half-formed design of writing such an 
answer to the attack of the Margaret Professor upon the 
Bible Society, as might serve as a permanent vindica- 
tion of that noble institution. 

On this subject, Mr. Vansittart, (the present Lord 
Bexley,) himself an able and zealous defender of the 
Society in question, thus wrote to him : — 

* Eden Farm. 

*SlR, 

^I should have been happy in putting my little 
pamphlet into your hands, by way of recalling to your 
recollection that I had the honour of spending some 
days in your company, a few years ago, at Mr. Wilber- 
force's, even if I had not also thought it a mark of 
respect due to a distinguished advocate of the Bible So- 
ciety at Cambridge, in opposition to Dr. Marsh. 

* I shall be sorry, however, if it has in any degree 
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contributed to preyent your favouring the public with 
any observations you had intended to put together on 
the subject. I should hope, that if the pressure of do- 
mestic caresy which I sincerely lament, should prevent 
you from finishing any observations that may have 
occurred to you, you would at least prevent their being 
lost by communicating them to Mn Dealtry or Mr. 
Otter. 

* I have been by no means scrupulous in the distribu- 
tion of my pamphlet, but have taken the liberty of 
sending it to as many bishops as were in town, whether 
I had the honour of their personal acquaintance or 
not. I considered it as a mark of respect to do so, 
though I could not expect to make much impression 
where, as I suppose, a strong bias has been received, 
one way or the other. 

* I have the honour to be, Sir, 
* With great respect, 
* Your obedient and faithful servant, 
* N.Vansittart.* 

In the first week in June, Dr. Milner's duty, as a 
member of the Board of Longitude, together with some 
University business, again called him to London ; and, 
as usual, he took up his abode at the house of Mr. 
Wilberforce, at Kensington Gore. 

Dr. Milner had, this summer, no companion in his 
residence at Carlisle ; a circumstance which never 
happened afterwards, and which had rarely, if ever, 
happened to him before. While his brother lived, he 
was always with him, during at least a part of the 
summer. Afterwards there was his old friend Mr. 
Tillotson; sometimes his married niece, with her 
family ; and during all the later years of his life, my- 
self : but this summer he was quite alone. Mr. Tillot- 
son was ill both in mind and body ; and was left under 
proper care at Queen's Lodge ; and I was with my mo- 
ther, then near her death. Mr. Tillotson, whose mind 
was not yet entirely gone, wrote to the Dean, during 
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the summer, one letter,— rthe last which he ever wrote. 
Jt bears marks of a wandering intellect ; but exhibits 
strong affection, and a peaceful and pious frame of mind. 
It concludes with these words : — 

* I pray God to bless you, and all our friends ; not 
forgetting dear Mary. I write very badly, but I know 
you will be pleased that I can do so well, 

' John Tillotson,' 

Dr. Milner's occupations, during this solitary season 
at Carlisle, were chiefly the writing or preparing of 
flermons, and the revision of the last volumes of the 
Church History for the new edition, which the publisher 
was now exceedingly anxious to bring out. He preached 
at the Cathedral, as was his usual custom, every Sunday 
during his stay ; preaching likewise, occasionally, for 
the Rev. John Fawcett, at his lecture on the Wednes- 
day evenings, at St. Cuthbert's church. 

The following passage, which appeared about this 
time in a highly respectable periodical publication,* is 
interesting as bearing testimony to the fact that the 
zeal which had distinguished Dr. Milner as a preacher, 
on his promotion to his deanery, remained undiminished, 
as did also the power of his eloquence and his accept- 
ance with his audience. 

' He (the Dean) makes a point of preaching every 
Sunday during his residence, which continues from the 
latter end of June to the latter end of September. 
Above an hour before the service begins, a numerous 
congregation have taken their seats in the Cathedral ; 
and by the time he ascends the pulpit, there is scarcely 
standing-room. This congregation, we may aver, con- 
sists of several thousands. Such a numerous and steady 
attendance bespeaks the best disposition on the part of 
the people ; and we may hope that he has been the 
means of " turning many from the power of Satan unto 
God.'' The style of his eloquence is, at once, elegant, 

* The Gentleman's Magazine. 
U 2 
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nerrotUy dear, and simple : and the sabjects of his 
diflcouTses are generally such as interest both the under;;; 
standings and the feelings of his audience.' 

The surviving friends of Dr. Milner, and even those 
persons who may have obtained from this memoir of 
him, some little idea of the depth and strength of his 
affection for those whom he loved, will feel, that the 
steady performance of these duties, at a time when he 
was suffering the most intense anxiety concerning his 
dying niece, must have required no ordinary exertion. 
His correspondence at this period was, as might be ex- 
pected, less extensive than usual. The accurate ac- 
count which he kept of his letters, written or received, 
mentions daily communications with the &mily of his 
niece, as well as many letters to and from Mr. Wilber- 
force. Of general correspondence, he appears to have 
carried on little, except such as the kindness of his db« 
position would scarcely allow him to decline, namely, 
the giving of advice to such persons, friends or other- 
wise, as requested his counsel concerning the prospects 
of their sons at College, or other subjects. 

A profesnonal gentleman still living at Carlisle, and 
one to whom I am indebted for various reminiscences 
of Dean Milner, has related to me an act of kindness, 
performed towards himself during this summer, and 
strongly illustrative of that true delicacy of feeling, 
which, in the Dean's case, was sometimes partly con- 
cealed under a blunt exterior. 

On entering into business, in the year 1812, this 
gentleman, by the advice of a person well acquainted 
with Dr. Milner's liberality of disposition, applied to 

him for the loan of £100. ^ Well, Mr. ; said the 

Dean, ^ I should not like to be considered a money- 
lender ; however I shall look into my affairs, and you 

must call again.' ^ When I called, writes Mr. ^ 

* he said, (putting the money, which was in bank notes, 
into my hand,) There you will find one hundred pounda 
and five shillings.' * Then, Sir,' said I, ^ I will return 
you the five shillings.' And I prepared to put the 
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money into my pocket-book. * Count it, count it,' said 
the Dean ; ^ see that it is all right : always be particu- 
lar in your money matters.' While making out the 
note, he said, * I suppose, that, according to custom, it 
must be made payable with Lawful interest ; but you 
shall not pay any interest ; I will take care, that my 
executors do not call upon you for any interest.' I 
thanked him, and observed that there was no need of 
that. At parting, he kindly shook me by the hand, 
and said, ^ Well, Grod bless you ; I only wish it may be 
of serriceto you.* This, as I afterwards found, was 
his way of giving me the money ; though, at the same 
time, he did not wish to throw me under such a weight 
of obligation : for his solicitor told me, after his death, 
that he remembered the note, with some others, being 
burned in his presence.' 

On the 16th of August, Dr. Milner's long suspense 
concerning his beloved niece was ended by her death ; an 
event which, however painful to his affectionate heart, 
brought with it all the consolation which could apper- 
tain to it ; as the beloved object of his long and tender 
solicitude undoubtedly died in the true faith of Christ. 

Dr. Milner had, from this time forward, little further 
inducement to visit Hull. That place was now asso- 
ciated in his memory with the death of his niece, as it 
had long been with that of his brother. However, he 
called there for the purpose of taking me back with him 
to Cambridge. On this occasion he did not, as usual, 
cross the Humber into Lincolnshire, but went round by 
York, where he spent a short time at the house of his 
valued friend Mr. Richardson, as well as a day or two, 
ieuscording to his fre^uent'practice, with the Archbishop, 
At Bishopthorpe. 

• Arrived at Cambridge, a new scene of affliction awaited 
him. Mt. Tillotson's mind and memory were now to- 
tally gone, and his de&th was evidently at no great 
distance. Dr. Milner paid him, during the short re- 
mainder of his life, the most affectionate attention ; and 
although the regard which he bore him was doubtless 
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different, both in kind and in degree, from that which j 

he had felt for his own brother or niece, yet it is need- j 

less to say, that a tie such as that which had for so 
many years bound him to this * good man,' could not be 
severed without much pain to the survivor. 

Dean Milner was left executor to his old friend, who 
died possessed of some property, and who had several 
poor relations. 

The circumstances of Mr. TiUotson's death and burial 
are thus noted in a memorandum-book kept by the 
Dean, with reference to his (Mr. TiUotson's) affairs :— 

* Mr. John Tillotson died at the Lodge of QrUeen's 
College, Cambridge, on Thursday morning, about one 
o'clock, October 29, 1812.* He was buried at St. Bo- 
tolph's Church, on the succeeding Sunday morning, 
November 1, 1812. All the resident Fellows of the Col- 
lege attended his funeral.* 

Few men probably ever spent a happier old age, or 
lived and died more respected, than this good old man* 
It has been already intimated, that Dr. Milner^s con- 
nexion with him, had its origin in gratitude for benefits 
received by his deceased brother and himself, when they 
were in a state of poverty. To a man of benevolent 
mind like Mr. Tilloteon, the daily sight of the firiend 
whom he had assisted in adversity, now living in afflu- 
ence and honour, must have been a source of high gra- 
tification ; but, besides this, by the judicious kindness 
of Dr. Milner, he was enabled to enjoy precisely the 
life which suited him, and for which he was fitted. His 
early habits were respected and provided for. He had 
a room to himself, was permitted to smoke^ saw no com- 
pany except such as he chose for himself (one or two of 
the older Fellows of Q,ueen's CoUege), strolled about 
the gardens, &c., at his pleasure, dined in the College 
Hall, as a piece of extraordinary gaiety, on gala days» 
and was regularly furnished with a Hull newspaper, 
and such other reading as suited his taste. Esteemed 

* In this memoiandom no mention is made of hU ace, Imt he most 
hare been nearly, if not qoite, eifhtj yean old. 
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by Dr.Milner, and treated with regard and considera- 
tion by all with whom he had any intercourse, the out- 
ward circumstances of this respectable old man certainly 
left him nothing to desire ; and it was the satisfaction 
of his surviving friend and grateful benefactor to believe, 
that long before his last illness, which deprived him of 
the use of his mental faculties, he had effectuaUy made 
his peace with God by faith in the Redeemer. 

Dr. MUner's testimony in their fiaivour was, about 
this time, solicited by several clergymen, desirous to be 
appointed to take ch|irge of a new church about to be 
erected at Liverpool, under the auspices of the Bishop 
of Lichfield and Coventry. With respect to the giving 
of testimonials. Dr. Milner was known to be strictly 
conscientious, and hb recommendations were, conse- 
quently, especially powerful. 

On this occasion, he thus wrote to the above-mentioned 
prelate, in favour of a Fellow of Queen's College : — 

' Queen's College Lodgcy Nov. 12, 1812. 
* My Lord, 

* Being informed, that it is at present in contempla- 
tion to build a free church at Liverpool, under your 
Lordship's patronage and protection, I am induced to 
take a liberty in thus intruding myself on your Lord- 
ship's time and notice, which nothing can justify except 
my most earnest wishes for the success of the plan, 

added to my entire conviction that the Rev. Mr. ^ 

who is one of the Fellows of this College, and a candi- 
date for the church in question, is extremely well qua- 
lified for the undertaking, and therefore likely to pro- 
mote the good objects which your lordship has in view. 

^Surely, my Lord, there never existed a period in this 
country, when there was a greater necessity for build- 
ing churches, and for filling their pulpits with such 
ministers of the Establishment as have learning, zeal, 
and discretion. Wherever these qualities are happily 
united, I am satisfied, that congregations will, in gene- 
ral, be numerous, well-informed, and attached to the 
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Chnrch of England ; and moreoTer, under each circum* 
stanceiy dusenters will never fail to dwindle. Mr. B., 
in whose favour I venture to trouble your Lordship with 
this testimonial^ is now a Bfaster of Arts of almost four 
years' standing in the University. He has been a mem- 
ber of Queen's College for the space of seven or eight 
years ; and during the whole of his residence among us, 
his character has been marked by everything that is 
praiseworthy. He is a person of popular talents, very 
sound in his religious opinions, and likely to draw to- 
gether a large congregation, and to keep it out of the 
hands of dissenters. He is well versed in classical 
learning— composes well in English — and has ever been 
distinguished as a proficient in the academical examina- 
tions. 

^ I can add, ^rith great truth, what I think is more 
rare— he is an improving character ; for I observe, with 
regret, thai but too many, when they have obtained 
theb first degree in the University, and have been ad- 
mitted into Holy Orders, are apt to think, that they have 
done with study. 

* This is not the case with Mr. — -, who, if your 
Lordship should think him worthy of your patronage^ 
will, I doubt not, continue studious and pains-taking 
as he has ever been. His parochial labours are, I un- 
derstand, highly spoken of at — ; but I confine my- 
self to what I have myself known of him. His princi- 
ples and talents, with a strong sense of the duties of his 
profession, excellently qualify him to keep together a 
numerous congregation, and to instruct them in a ra- 
tional way ; I therefore certainly hope to see him placed 
in a situation of that sort ; and if your Lordship should 
think proper to be instrumental in so placing him, I 
will venture to predict; that you will never repent of it. 

* I hope your Lordship will have the goodness to par- 
don this intrusion of. My Lord, 

^ Your obedient and faithfol servant, 
^ Isaac Milnbb. 
' The Lord BUhop of Lichfield and Coventry: 
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The gendeman thus warmly recommended was the 
successfol candidate. 

On occasion of a petition from the University to Par- 
liament, against Catholic Emancipation, the following 
remark appears in Dr. Milner's commonplace-book : — 

* November 18, 1812. Adverse to toleration? 

<No — ^but we are seriously alarmed at the idea of ad- 
mitting Roman Catholics to legislate for a Protestant 
Church, to which they are systematically, and from 
principle, hostile.' 

The business of the Board of Longitude now called 
Dr. Milner to London. He went thither during the last 
week in November, and, as usual, spent some days at 
the residence of Mr. Wilberforce, at Kensington Gore. 
At this time, however, Mr. Willserforce was so over- 
whelmed with business of various kinds, that this visit 
was productive of very little quiet intercourse between 
the friends, who, in fact, rarely saw each other, except 
in company. On the 11th of December, Dr. Milner 
returned to Cambridge, with the purpose of being pre- 
sent on the ensuing day at the First Anniversary Meet- 
ing of the Cambridge Auxiliary Bible Society. He re- 
turned, however, with a severe cold, and an unusually 
violent attack of the constitutional head-adie, to which 
he was subject. Great was the anxiety among both 
Mends and enemies to the Society, concerning the pro- 
bability of his appearance at the approaching meeting. 
His heart, however, was in the cause — ^he made the ne^ 
cessary effort — and by his speech surpassed the expec- 
tations and hopes even of those who most highly esti- 
mated the value of his support. 

The speakers on this occasion were, for the most part, 
the same who had taken part in the proceedings at the 
meeting in December, 1811. There were the three Se- 
cretaries to the Parent Society, Mr. Owen, Mr. Stein- 
kopff, and Mr. Hughes ; men, certainly of extraordi- 
nary eloquence ; and there were, beoideB, Mr. Dealtry, 
Mr. Cunninghion, Dr. Clarke, Mr. Simeon, &c. &c. 
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Lord Francis Osborne was in the chair. If, among the 
eloquent addresses delivered on this day by these distin- 
goished men, the speech of Dr. Milner was received 
with extraordinary demonstrations of satisfaction and 
admiration, the fact may, perhaps, be accounted for by 
the circumstances of his former caution, and of his be- 
ing still the only Head of a college who appeared pub- 
licly as an advocate of the Bible Society, 

He delivered the following speech : — 

* My Lord Francis Osborne — Ladies and Gentlemen — 

* I rise for the purpose of making a motion, which I 
am confident will meet with the universal concurrence 
of this assembly. 

^ It was not my intention to take up much of your 
Lordship's time on this occasion, even had I been in the 
most perfect health, or ever so capable of attention to 
business. But the ia/ct is, that a severe indbposition 
has almost closed my eyes and silenced my voice ; and^ 
morever, a painful complaint of the head, to which I 
have been subject for many years — a complaint too, 
which is supposed to have a very considerable effect 
upon the understanding — affects my whole frame, and 
especially the mental £Eunilties in a manner not to be 
described, and only to be understood by those who have 
suffered in a somewhat similar way. 

* I therefore feel assured, that your Lordship will ex- 
cuse the conciseness of the remarks which, in my pre- 
sent situation, I shall presume to offer. 

* There are, however, two obvious circumstances which 
very much alleviate, if they do not entirely remove^ 
any disappointment or mortification which may be sup- 
posed to affect my mind, in this state of almost utter 
incapacity for exertion. 

^ The first is, that the admirable speeches which you 
have just heard from my right hand and from my left, 
have so exhausted the subject, that there can be no de- 
fect—there can be little further to desire. The very 
able and eloquent Secretaries of the Parent Institution 
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have both informed our understandings and warmed 
our hearts. Indefatigable and disinterested throughout, 
they have laid every member of this Society under very 
great obligations. 

' The other alleviating circumstance is personal- 
affecting myself only. 

* You have not now to learn what my sentiments are 
respecting the glorious institution of The Bible Society. 
I have not scrupled to avow them everywhere ; and, in 
particular, at the last December meeting for the forma* 
tion of this Auxiliary Branch, when I was in a more 
favourable state of health, I rejoiced in having an op- 
portunity of opening my mind at length on a subject 
so interesting to Christians of all denominations, as the 
extensive circulation of the Bible by such a society as 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

' My Lord, after more than forty years' residence in 
this University, and, of course, after having attended 
a variety of public meetings, I can honbstly declare, 

THAT THERE IS KO ONE ON WHICH I REFLECT WITH SO 
MUCH SINCERE AND SOLID SATISFACTION, AS ON THAT 
MEETING WHICH TOOK PLACE IN THIS ROOM LAST De* 
CBMBER, and WHICH IS THE OBJECT OF OUR COM- 
MEMORATION THIS DAT. 

^ Having, on that occasion, entered so folly into the 
subject, I trust it will now be considered quite unneces- 
sary for me to introduce any defence or detail of the 
excellences of that Bible Society which we are pledged 
to support. 

• ^ It is an institution which calls forth the love and 
admiration of all persons who have duly weighed its 
natural tendencies, the means which it employs, and the 
blessed effects which it is calculated to produce. 

* There is, however, no denying, that it has met with 
some difficulties ; there is no denying, that in the general 
harmony a few discordant notes have been heard. 
Nevertheless, they are now almost silent, and the diffi- 
culties and obstacles are all either actually surmounted^ 
or nearly so. I therefore affirm, without fear of con- 
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tradiction, that this Sodety is in the full march of suc- 
cess and prosperity ; and I conceiye it to be impossible 
bnt that the members of it^ who assemble this day at 
Cambridge, should, most heartily, congratulate each 
other, that this Auxiliary Society was formed last 
year, and has been attended with such beneficial con- 
sequences. 

* With respect to its formation, it is well known, that 
some of its warmest advocates were not without fears, 
that the under-graduates of our Uniyersity, who were 
peculiarly distinguished for their zeal and activity in 
the good cause, might with the purest intentions, be led 
to take some steps inconsistent with their academical 
rank and situation. And several now present will not 
have forgotten, that, in consequence of such apprehen- 
sions, I myself expressed, at the last meeting, the doubts 
which I had entertained concerning the propriety of my 
personal attendance on that occasion, lest my presence 
should be exposed to peculiar misrepresentations ; es- 
pecially, as, in consequence of some extraordinary 
circumstances, I might probably be the only Head of a 
college who would appear publicly at the meeting. 

* Now, my Lord, though it be very true, that the pru- 
dent and tractable deportment of those ingenuous youths 
will be, to my mind, as long as I live, matter of grate- 
ful recollection, I do not refer again to their conduct at 
this time merely on its own account. No— for, my 
Lord, it is with infinite satisfaction, that I now feel my** 
self at full liberty to avow my unfeigned sentiments on 
this subject, in a tone abundantly more strong and ex- . 
plicit than before. 

* In effect, I know not whether, exclunvely of the 
exertions of the younger part of this University, there 
would, at this moment, have existed any Auxiliary 
Bible Society at Cambridge : but leaving that consider- 
ation as a matter of pure speculation, the thing, my 
Lord, which peculiarly warms my heart with delightful 
sensation is, to contemplate that harvest of Christian 
knowledge which is fiust ripening, from the united efibrts 
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of good men of all denonunations, for the dispersion of 
the Bible, and particularly from the eflForts of those 
pious undergraduates who sowed the first seeds of this 
very Auxiliary Institution. The sound of their praises 
has gone forth into numerous towns and districts^ and 
has animated many other excellent young persons with 
a similar ardent zeal for the dissemination of the Holy 
Scriptures ; and I conceive it to be impossible, that 
pious persons, now pretty far advanced in life, should 
not derive solid consolation from the reflection, that, 
when they themselves shall be no more, they will have 
left many in the vigour of life who will be active in 
spreading the Word of Grod. 

' My Lord, I will not sit down without mentioning 
the sentiments delivered by an excellent youth ^ho, 
not a very long time ago, was resident in this Univer- 
sity, who is known to most of us as eminent both in 
mathematical and classical learning, and to whom, 
from the late admirable specimen of ability exhibited 
by him in the House of Commons, the country looks up 
with the most sanguine expectations. 

* My Lord, it was at the formation of an Auxiliary 
Bible Society (in August last) for Clapham and its 
vicinity, that Mr. Charles Grant* spoke to the follow- 
ing efiPect : — ' Sir,' said he, * the Bible Society is an in- 
stitution, the formation of which will make an era in 
the British history. It is an institution by which this 
nation has, in fact, pledged itself to the truth of Chris- 
tianity. It is a grand, national, confession of faith. It 
is a solemn recognition, on the part of the people of 
Great Britain, that they know the value of the privileges 
which they inherit as Christians, and the value, also, of 
the great charter by which those privileges are to be 
maintained. We are, therefore, now pledged to the 
Gospel of Christ — ^we are committed to that sacred 
cause.' 

* My Lord Francis Osborne — ^when I reflect how the 
holy flame for spreading the Scriptures of truth and life, 

* Now Lord Glenelg. 
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was kindled in the hearts of the zealous youths of this 
place ; how astonishingly it has increased and hurst 
forth, in the space of this one year ; and how it has 
carried along with it so many hands and hearts of the 
rising generation, though at considerable distances from 
each other, I am inclined to exclaim, * Who shall forbid 
me to rejoice with exceeding joy ? ' These events bring 
to my mind the trying alternative proposed to the 
Israelites, by good Joshua of old : " Choose ye, this day, 
whom ye will serve ;" nor can I entertain a doubt 
respecting the answer which would be given, to such a 
question, by those younger friends of this cause, who, 
with such an unparalleled mixture of zeal and prudence, 
have stood forward as its supporters. I hesitate not to be- 
lieve, that they would, as with one voice, declare, "What- 
ever others do, we will henceforth serve the Lord." ' 

It is quite needless to observe, that the above address 
was no laboured composition. It came warm from the 
heart of the speaker, and, consequently, went directly 
to the hearts of all who heard it. 

Dr. Milner thus wrote to a friend, a day or two after 
the meeting : — 

* I hurried down from London, before my time, to be 
present at the meeting of our Bible Society. I did not 
get home till late the night before ; and the next morn- 
ing was afflicted with a most severe head-ache; and 
could hardly get to the Town Hall : however I made 
the best of it ; and, perhaps, I should not have said a 
great deal more, had I been ever so well.' 

Dr. Milner, at this period, carried on a correspondence 
with the Rev. Daniel Wilson,* concerning the affairs 
and proceedings of the Bartlett's Buildings* Society. 
Some parts of this correspondence would, doubtless, be 
read with much interest, but delicacy towards living 
persons forbids their publication. 

The following passage contained in a letter, dated 
December 25, 1812, is interesting both in itself, and as 
making, what very rarely occurs in Dr. Milner's let^ 

* The present Biahop of Calcatta. 
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ters, some slight allusion to his own early proficiency 
in learning : — 

* After leaving husiness, I fell hard to work for 
several years — and then came to College, a tolerably 
good classic, and acquainted with six hooks of Euclid. 

* Now, I'll tell you, at once, what is meant by a 
pretty good classic. You should be able to construe the 
Greek Testament, any where, at sight, and to parse any 
verb. You should, also, be able to read any easy prose 
Greek author, as Xenophon, Lucian, Herodotus — and 
also. Homer. I will not say Demosthenes ; though I 
had read Demosthenes. 

* Then, all the usual common Latin school-books ; 
you should be able to read at sight — ^Virgil — Horace— 
Caesar's Commentaries — Tully's Orations. 

* Lastly, you should be able to write pretty correctly 
Latin prose, and a Greek play or two should be added. 
Now, this is the least that can be allowed to make a 
decent classical scholar : and, if a man be not so far 
a proficient, he goes to College for little but to spend 
his money.' 

The mention of parsing, in the above passage, recals 
to my recollection a remark which Dr. Milner some- 
times made. He used to observe, that many of the ele- 
gant scholars whom he knew, had not their ^ grammar 
at their fingers' ends ' as they ought to have ; and he 
added, that he himself had, throughout his academical 
life, felt in that particular, the advantage of having 
been usher in a school. The rules of grammar, both 
Latin and Greek, had been thus indelibly stamped upon 
his memory. 

I remember, on more than one occasion, his playfully 
taking up Ward's Latin Grammar, (an old-fashioned 
little book with a frontispiece, representing an unhappy- 
looking child, painfully climbing the tree of knowledge,) 
for the purpose of examining Dr. Jowett — a man emi- 
nent in the University for the elegance of his Latin 
compositions — and triumphing much, when, as was not 
unfrequently the case, the Doctor exhibited a momen- 
tary hesitation. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

A. D. 1813. 

THE BIBLE SOCIETY. 

The iirst and second wranglers, in the year 1813, were 
Sir John Herschel, and the present Dean of Ely, both 
of whom have favoured me with some recollections of 
Dr. Milner's examination of them for Smith's Prize- 
Sir John Herschel thus jocularly writes : — 

* To say the truth, I was, on the occasion to which 
you allude,* far too much frightened at first, and when 
more at ease, much too intent upon the questions set by 
your late respected uncle (which, however, I well re- 
collect to have been very crabbed ones,) to have carried 
away with me but the one sentiment of having got over, 
for better or for worse, a most awful day : and I may 
say, what few, I believe, who had the happiness of ever 
being in Dr. Milner's company, could do, that I was 
right glad to be out of it.^ 

The Dean of Ely, to a more particular accoimt of 
the same examination, adds some general observations 
on the conversational talents of Dr. Milner, which, 
coming from such a quarter, will be read with much 
interest : — 

* At the Smith's Prize Examination,' writes the Dean, 
< Dr. Milner gave Herschel and myself, questions partly 
vivH roce, and partly upon paper. Many of the ques- 
tions related to practical mechanics, and were such as 

* The Examination f6r Smith's Prize. 
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I could not answer. He gave ns an intricate question 
(a cubic equation with poesible roots) to solve by means 
of a table of logarithms ; in which we both failed in 
obtaining a correct answer ; a circumstance which made 
him, very good-naturedly, chuckle and triumph, telling 
usy that we had not &red worse than our predecessors 
in a similar trial. Many of his questions were intro* 
ductory to very amusing remarks and anecdotes ; and 
I was as much interested and pleased with the whole 
work of the day, as a person under examination could 
well be. 

* I have on other occasions had the pleasure of Dr. 
Milner's company when he was in exuberant spirits. 
His conyersation was remarkable on such occasions for 
its rich humour, and, whenever the occasion demanded^ 
for observations which indicated a mind of extraordi- 
nary vigour and comprehensiveness, to which every 
department of knowledge seemed to be subservient.' 

The above account of Dr. Milner's style of examina- 
tion for Smith's Prize, tallies remarkably with that 
given by Sir E* Alderson of the same transaction, in 
the year 1809, as well as with some later accounts, 
which will appear under their proper dates. 

The awe with which Dr. Milner inspired young men 
of ingenuous and amiable character, and which proba- 
bly had its origin in the splendour of his reputation, 
and the dignity of his appearance and address, invaria- 
bly melted away under the influence of the benignity 
and cheerfolness of his manners and deportment, and 
gave place to respectful admiration or grateful afiec- 
tion. The present Lord Teignmouth thus speaks, in a 
letter to myself, of his first introduction to him :-^ 

* I have a vivid recollection of your eminent relative. 
Dean Milner. I might perhaps mention, that having 
been introduced to him, as you remember, by my father, 
I made a point of calling on him whilst an undergra- 
duate at Cambridge. In my visits, I was accompanied 
by a Mend, who had been also introduced to him, and 
we made them in company, partly because we felt some 

X 
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degree of awe of one ao powerfully gifted. But a lew 
minutes's interyiew with him at onee reliered us from 
all embarrassment ; for he adapted himself to his youth- 
ful visitorsy and delighted us with his conyersation. 
You doubtless remember a speech which he deliyered at 
the Cambridge Bible Society, and which produced so 
great an effect. 

' I recollect once calling upon the Dean, after taking' 
my degree, and enjoying for an hour a most instructiye 
conversation on the subject of the Reformation.' 

Dr. Milner took great Interest in the success of the 
Moravian Missions, and subscribed very liberally to- 
wards their support. In a letter to Mr. Latrobe, dated 
* Queen's Lodge, 27th January, 1813,' he writes, with 
a touch of his constitutional merriment, — 

* Dr. Jowett and myself both agree, that we will not 
send you any more money for your missions^ if you 
will not come and see us. 

' Always yours, 

'I. MiLNBB.' 

In the spring of the year 1813, the thoughts of all 
serious persons were very much turned towards the 
question of Catholic Emancipation. This important 
subject had of late years frequently and closely occu- 
pied Dean Milner's mind, and particular circumstances 
about this period had especially led him to the conside- 
ration of it. He had just been gratified by a brief 
visit from Mr. Wilberforce, who, as he writes in his 
diary, was at that time * very doubtful which way was 
right.' The conversation between these attached friends 
consisted much of discussions on this engrossing topic ; 
the Dean being, from first to last, decidedly opposed to 
the conceding of the claims of the Roman Catholics, 
while his firiend at length came to the determination to 
' separate from ' him ' and all ' his other * religious 
friends.' 

Dean Milner's answer to the Inquiry of Dr. Marsh — 
the work of the autumn of the preceding year— was 
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new publiahed. It cannot be better introduoed tothe. 
notice of the reader of these pages, than by the follow- 
ing^ truly excellent letter to— 

' His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

< Queen's College Lodges Feb. 6, 1818. 
*My Lord Archbishop, 

' The reluctance with which I am induced to take 
this liberty is overcome by the full persuasion, that 
your Grace is always disposed to give a favourable at- 
tention to every suggestion which has for its object the 
furtherance of the Christian Religion, and the support 
of the Established Church. 

^ The subject concerning which I presume to intrude 
upon your Grace's attention a few observations, is the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, of which I have been, 
for some years^ a member. 

^ In what respects myself, the case is briefly this. 

' Many years of infirmity and incapacity, almost ex- 
cluded me from a knowledge of what was passing in 
the busy world. Among other things^ I remained en- 
tirely unacquainted with the particulars relative to the 
Society of Bartlett's Buildings ; and it was almost by 
accident, that, hearing of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, at a moment when my health was beginning 
to improve, I became a member of it, without having 
the slightest suspicion, that there either was, or could 
be, any contention about the dispersing of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

^ From the instant that I heard of a difierence of sen- 
timent tending to a formation of parties, I wished to 
become a member of the Ancient Society, but having 
been informed, that some very extraordinary rejections 
of candidates had taken place, and, in one instance 
where I was morally certain, that there could be no 
just exception, I felt that sort of dislike which, I sup<r 
pose, every man feels, to run the hazard of being pub- 
licly rejected, in such circumstances. Still my desire 

X 3 
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continued strong to become a member of the Old Society, 
that I might avoid the evil of misrepresentation. 

' The Archbishop of York, to whom I mentioned my 
situation, and who was kind enough to further my 
wishes, will confirm this account. 

' I, was chosen a member of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, (if I remember right, Dr. Marsh 
himself signed my certUicate,) and remained a perfectly 
quiet member of both the societies, till Dr. Marsh was 
pleased, in December 1811, to represent, in a printed 
address to our Senate, the Church members of the 
modem society as neglecting the Prayer Book, and as 
encouraging a society that might contribute to the 
downfall of the Established Church. 

^This very uncandid attack (as I thought it) on a 
number of churchmen who are as sound members of 
the establishment as Dr. Marsh can wish them to be, 
induced me, at the public meeting for the formation of 
an Auxiliary Society at Cambridge, to say a few words, 
in reply to this misrepresentation ; and soon after that 
meeting, appeared, in print, Dr. Marsh's Inquiry^ &c., 
&c., in which I consider myself among many others, 
grievously misrepresented. 

'Your Grace will perceive how little any personal 
considerations have weighed with me, as I have now 
waited above a year, in the hope, that animosities would 
cease, and that there would be a returning good humour, 
especially among churchmen. The treatise which I 
have ventured to direct my bookseller to leave at your 
Grace's palace, will make your Grace acquainted with 
my reasons for taking up my pen, on this important 
occasion. I have been advised to dedicate my book to 
our two Archbishops and to the Bishops in general ; but 
I have been deterred from that step by the considera- 
tion, that it would be much more respectful to your 
Grace, as well as to the Archbishop of York, and to 
the Bishops, to communicate, in this private manner, 
the little I have to add, than to place it in the front of 
A treatise of so controversial a nature. 
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*In my strictures on Dr. Marsh's writings, it has 
been my intention to answer everythiDg that can pre- 
tend to the shape of an argument ; and, in the numerous 
places where he appears to rest upon his own authority, 
I have endeavoured to show, that that authority is 
much over-rated. 

* I particularly request your Grace's attention to the 
following facts and observations. 

^1, It is a fact, that the Bible Society, notwithstand- 
ing the opposition made to it, has very much increased, 
and particularly, from the time that the opposition 
became viol,ent. 

^2. It is, however, also a fact, that many of the 
clergy, especially those of the Diocese of London, con- 
tinue unfriendly to the institution. 

< In making my remarks on the rulers of the Church, 
I would be understood to speak with all possible res- 
pect : but, after giving much attention to what has 
passed during the last two or three years, I find it diffi- 
cult not to conclude, that the supposition (much exag- 
gerated I doubt not,) of the hostility of the Bishop of 
London, is one principal cause of the above-mentioned 
t>pposition. 

^ In regard to your Grace's neutrality, it operates, I 
think, on men's minds in different ways, according to 
circumstances. Some, who are prejudiced against the 
Bible Society, either ab initio^ or through the represen- 
tations of its adversaries, or through the influence of 
authority, or example, are disposed to infer from your 
Grace's neutrality, a degree of latent hostility ; whilst 
others put a very different construction upon it. The 
more moderate, and by far the greater number of 
churchmen, account for it, partly from a principle of 
discretion, which has led your Grace cautiously to watch 
the progress of so new a thing, and partly from the 
unfortunate circumstance of Dr. Wordsworth's book 
being dated from Lambeth Palace, which circumstance, 
they think, placed your Grace in a situation both of diffi- 
culty and delicacy. 
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'Still, bowever, thej cannot comprehend why the 
Bible Society Miould be opposed at dl ; and aitheagb 
they themselves do not join the soeiety, yet is their 
neutrality to be ascribed rather to a dntif nl respect to- 
wasds some of their saperiors, than to any oonvictioa of 
the impropriety of the thing itself. Such b my un- 
feigned belief. 

'Your Grace will, I trust, give me full ciedit for 
having in this address, no other motive but a desire to 
conciliate the deigy and oiher churchmen, who at pre- 
sent, seem ranged, as it were, in opposition to each 
other. That the clergy of the established Church dionld 
have a difference about the dispersion of the Scriptures, 
is, in itself, a great evil ; and I am convinced, that it 
may be remedied by the rulers of the Church, and hy 
them only. Let them but devise scnne method to heal 
and conciliate ; and I vrill answer for the happiest con- 
sequences. 

* It is not for me to point out what I think might be 
done ; but if your Grace, in your wisdom, should aeri- 
oudy resolve to make the attempt, the means would 
soon suggest themselves. 

'The public, my Lord Archbishop, consider your 
Grace as extremely conciliatory in your disposition. 
Every one must have observed, that the steps taken by 
your Grace, in the business of Lord Sidmouth's motion, 
produced a striking effect of conciliation, on the minds 
of many thousands both of churchmen and dissBnters. 
And further, your Grace's explanation of ihe com- 
mittee's resolution, rda^vt to the national aehools, has 
also had a much greater effect in producing harmony 
and good- will than many persons, probably, are aware 
of. I can speak to this positively. Tkut effect, how* 
ever, would still be much greater, and would tend to 
make honest and mnceie diurchmen of still more of the 
dissenters, if your Grace's candid and moderate senti- 
ments pervaded the minds of all the directors of national 
schools throughout the kingdom. But those sentiments, 
I fear, are, in many places, either not known, or sup* 
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preBsed. To myself it has happened more than once to 
be told, that I had certainly mistaken your Grace's 
meaning on that subject. 

^ At our Cambridge school, which may be called an 
improved Lancastrian School, we hare not a single dis- 
senter who has stumbled at the Catechism ; but w» 
allow the children of dissenters to go to their Own place 
of worship, if their parents desire that they may not go 
to ours. 

* But I return to the consideration of the Bible Society. 

* The annual reports demonstrate, that the Society is 
increasing in number, wealth, and respectability, at a 
great pace. Its friends and advocates make no accusa- 
tions whatever of others, except merely in self-defence : 
— ^they complain, indeed, of the unchristian spirit of 
their adversaries, who would represent them as un&ith- 
ful sons of the Church ; but they are themselves per- 
fectly quiet— they discover no spirit of rivalry or con- 
tention — ^they find no fault with any other institution, 
nor reproach the members of any other Society. 

^This circumstance marks an essential distinction 
between the parties, and is, I believe, a fact which the 
strictest inquiry will confirm. Surely, my Lord Arch- 
bishop, this is a lamentable state of thing»--surely here 
IB a distemper which calls for remedies ! 

*Your Grace's elevated situation prevents you, in 
some cases, firom obtaining that accurate knowledge of 
the state of parties, which falls to the lot of many others. 

* As to myself, although all my own relatives and 
connexions are warm advocates of the Established 
Church, I have, nevertheless, had great opportunities of 
knowing the sentiments of the Dissenters; and I have 
narrowly watched their motions. 

* Now there is nothing of which I am more certain, 
than that there exists, at this moment, a multitude of 
persons who, so far as they belong to any religious com- 
munity, belong to the Establishment; but perhaps, 
they are not strongly attached either to church or 
chapel, or to any religious denomination ; nor do they 
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well understand the points in which the difference con- 
sists. This multitude might, with no great effort, by 
proper nurture, and by some good-natured conoessionA 
to their ignorance or their prejudices, be moulded into 
steady and well-informed members of the Establish* 
ment ; but there is nothing more likely to prove inja* 
rious to such a measure, than a prevalent idea amon^ 
them, that the clergy, in their hearts, are not sincerely 
attached to the Bible. It grieves every nerve of my 
heart to see this prejudice daily increasing. It has 
taken deep root, and it is fed by the opposition which 
has been made, and is daily making, to the Bible Society. 

^ It is no satisfactory answer to say, that the suspi- 
cion is unreasonable ; for it is the Christian's duty to 
avoid the ^ appearance of evil." If men disapprove of 
the dissemination of the Bible on account of the cir- 
cumstances which attend it, no reasonable person will 
require them to concur in the measure ; but still they 
might quietly suffer others to act according to their 
judgment. It is this breach of charity, upon such a sub« 
ject, that induces the suspicion of a dislike of the Bible, 

^ The chief objects of my ^ Strictures' on the writings 
of Dr. Marsh are, to show^ that the principle of his op- 
position is without foundation ; and also, that his re* 
presentations have increased and confirmed a hurtful 
dissension among the friends of the Church, lum- 
bers of the clergy who (as I have observed) are 
fiilly persuaded of your Grace*s conciliatory disposition, 
are therefore anxious, that some steps should be taken 
to put an end to every idea of opposition, or rivalry, 
or competition, between churchmen and churchmen; 
between churchmen and dissenters, and lastly between 
the two great societies for the dispersing of Bibles. 
Whenever that shall happily take place, they think, 
that it will not be long before those very societies will 
begin to act in concert with each other. They think, 
that such ample funds as those of the Bible Society 
must, in their operation, infallibly, although, perhaps, 
indirectly and accidentally, promote the general objects 
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of the Bartlett's BuUdings Society : and they are con- 
yinoed, that your Grace has the power gradually to 
bring into practice such a harmonious system. They 
are ready to say, * Only fix upon a good point for the 
ftdcrum, and His Grace of Canterbury possesses both 
power and lever sufficient for the good purpose.'* 

* I trust, my Lord, that I run no hazard of the impu- 
tation of presumption, when I ask, whether it teUs well 
even at present, or will tell well in the future ecclesias-* 
tical history of this country, that the metropolitan of 
England, and others of the episcopal bench, had no con- 
cern « in the direction of the operations of a Bible En- 
gine of such magnitude, and supported by such a mass 
of property, and such a number of respectable characters 
of all denominations. 

* To speak my mind fully, I cannot but view the pro<* 
digious efforts that have been made, and are making, 
to circulate the revealed Word of Grod, as a prominent 
feature of the present time, and one which must strongly 
attract the notice of posterity : nor am I without some 
hope, that this unparalleled dispersion of the Scriptures 
may even prove a prelude to some great and extraordi- 
nary events in the designs of Providence. Now, such 
is my attachment to the Established Church, and my 
regard for its credit, that in case of such a Divine diS"* 
pensation as is here alluded to, I should be much con-> 
cemed to find the Church placed in the background. 

. ^ On this head, many considerations will not fail to 
occur to your Grace's mind. 

^ It is with the utmost sincerity that I have allowed, 
that it does not become me to intrude upon your Grace 
any specific plan of conciliation of my own devising : 
yet to prevent being misapprehended, I may, perhaps, 
be allowed to suggest, that if, through the discreet exer- 
cise of your Grace's wisdom and goodwill towards the 
Church over which you preside, some measures could 
be devised which might have the effect of introducing a 
Christian spirit of co-operation in so excellent a cause, 
infinite good would be the certain consequence. There 
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would soon be a practical combination of the operations 
of tiie two societies, without either of them surrendering 
any one principle. The Church of England would pre- 
senre its pre-eminence ; and your Grace's endearoura 
would be remembered with gratitude in succeeding ages, 
by all lovers of our Establishment. 

' Some say, that the brilliancy of the Bible Society is 
sullied by the opposition of the Church ; while others 
maintain, that the splendour of the Church itself is suf- 
fering considerable diminution, through its cold and de- 
fective co-operation in a cause so perfectly unexceptioa- 
able. I will not pretend to settle, amid such a contra- 
riety of sentiments, precisely where the truth lies ; bat 
1 have no hesitation in affirming, that a union and con- 
currence of the Church and the Bible Society, would 
assuredly add fresh lustre to both. 

^ No person whatever knows or suspects this letter to 
be in my contemplation. If your Grace, in your can- 
did consideration, do but pardon the intrusion which I 
have made, I shall be perfectly content with the con- 
sciousness of having discharged an important duty. If 
the representation which I have made should induce 
your Grace to consider the subject as meriting a serious 
review, I shall be extremely gratified ; and if such a 
review should lead to measures that may terminate the 
present unhappy misunderstandings, I shall tejoice with 
great joy, and congratulate myself as long as I live ; and 
lastly, should a kind Providence so prolong my life, 
that in the sixth volume of the * History of the Church 
of Christ,' I may have to describe the difiusion of Bibles 
and Christian books throughout the wor^d, by the two 
great societies acting in harmony with each other, the 
remembrance of having written this letter to your 
Grace, will then, in my old age, give vigour to every 
stroke of my pen. 

* It will not escape your Grace*s observation, that op- 
position to such a society, like every species of persecu- 
tion, is sure to defeat its own purpose. The Bible So- 
ciety is not now to be looked on as an infant society^ 
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scarcely having acquired the use of its 1^ ; but it is to 
be looked upon as making rapid progress in full march, 
and with the strength of manhood. The good effects of 
a speedy and cordial co-operation with it will be incal- 
culable. In matters of this sort, there is generally a 
critical interval and a critical moment— I hope they will 
not, in this instance, be suffered to pass by. 

^ I cannot but think, that the hearty co-operation of 
the bi^ops in Scotland, and still moK, the late ukase 
of the Empeior of Rus^a, are to be considered as very 
significant mementos to the Church of England ; nor 
can I conclude without observing, that if your Grace 
should be persuaded, that it will become you to take 
advantage of the present circumstances, to promote the 
cause of Christianity by the most extensive disse- 
mination of the Bible that has ever been known, it will 
not escape your Grace's consideration, that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is not an individual, but a host. 
I^umbers will almost instantly concur in favour of the 
measure, which your grace shall think proper to adopt ; 
so that the question on which your Grace has to de- 
cide, appears to be a question of very great magni- 
tude. 

*In my own opinion, the history of the Church 
scarcely ^mishes an object more magnificent in itself, 
or more important in its consequences, and therefore 
more worthy of the interference of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, than the tranquillising of the Established 
Church, and the diverting of the rich bounty of a well- 
disposed and religious people into the most proper and 
most useful channels— channels in which it may flow in 
harmonious and peaceful streams. 

* I am, my Lord Archbi^op, 
* Your Grace's faithful and obedient servant, 
* Isaac Mtlkbr. 

Oi the book alluded to in the above admirable and 
warm-hearted letter, it is difficult, nay, impossible, to 
give anything lik^ an adequate idea without running 
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into greater length than wonld be proper on the present 
occasion* 

A few rery brief extracts from a work of great merits 
now rarely met with, and having reference to a subject 
still much agitated, will not be deemed out of place in 
this Memoir of Dr. Milner^s Life and Writings. 

' It was/ writes Dr. Milner, ^ neither the Saxon con- 
fesnons of &ith, nor the Saxon liturgies, which shook 
the pillars of Papal domination in Germany. It was 

THE TRANSLATION AND DISPERSION OF THE BlBI,B 

BT Luther.' 

* On the whole, although the members of the Bible 
Society may be invidiously represented as soaring into 
the regions of high Protestantism, till they forget the 
Church of England, I shall continue to regard the ex- 
pression ^ di£Perent sorts of Protestantism,' as a dan- 
gerous and unwarrantable way of speaking. Our Ro- 
man Catholic adversaries delight in representations of 
this kind, and, with a triumphant tone of superiority, 
contrast the numerous variations among Protestants, 
with the simplicity and harmony of their own church* 

* Now the reply of a true Protestant consists in deny* 
ing, that such trivial distinctions as bowing or not 
bowing, kneeling or not kneding, and the like, in the 
several parts of the public service, constitute different 
sorts of Protestantism. The fundamental principle of 
all the orthodox Protestant churches is, to renounce the 
errors of the Church of Rome, and to adhere to those 
grand articles of Christian faith which, in the primitive 
ages of the church, were constantly held to be the 
essential doctrines of the Gospel.' 

That part of Dr. Milner's work which treats of the 
study of divinity, is well worthy of the especial atten- 
tion of clerical students. It is usually superfluous to 
quote from a published book. As, however, this work 
of Dr. Milner is now rarely to be met with, it cannot 
be improper to insert here some of his acute and highly 
practical observations upon this important subject. 

* I am satbfied,' he writes, * that my ideas concern^ 
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ing the nature of the study of divinity are widely dif- 
ferent from those of Dr. Marsh ; and more especially 
as they respect those branches of this study, to which I 
conceive it to be desirable that the younger students of 
our University should chiefly attend. 

* Dr. Marsh appears to me to lay abundantly too 
much stress on the niceties of Biblical criticism.' * 
* * ' I do not think, that a minute and accurate 
investigation of the various readings of manuscripts, or 
a scientific knowledge of the grounds of preference in 
settling the very best reading in all cases, ought to be 
considered as the most important part of divinity. Ex- 
perience shows, that men may be very knowing in these 
things, and yet be very poor divines — ^may spend their 
lives in the cultivation of this species of knowledge, 
and yet be neither remarkable for the soundness of their 
faith in Revelation, their skill in apprehending its doc- 
trines, nor their zeal in enforcing them. 

* Nothing here said is to be construed as if I were dis- 
posed to undervalue those labours of learned men by 
which the Holy Scriptures are rendered more correct. 
On the contrary, I rejoice, that so great pains have been 
taken for this purpose, and with so much success ; 
moreover, I think it highly to be commended, that 
where taste> and talent, and leisure concur, the succes- 
sors of these learned men should pursue the same track, 
and make further discoveries. 

' Nor, again, would I be understood to discourage 
students of divinity from attending, throughout their 
lives, to such valuable improvements in biblical criti- 
cism as are made, from time to time, by retired persons 
of peculiar habits. 

' In my opinion, it is one of the material uses of 
biblical critics, that, by the labour of such men, ordi- 
nary students have been relieved from the drudgery of 
going over the same ground themselves. Moreover, it 
affords a rational satisfaction to find, that the Canonical 
Scriptures, after the most diligent scrutiny, made both 
by friends and adversaries, furnish so few ambiguiti^t 
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with a view to doctrinal points^ the examination of the 
Articles and Liturgy of the Church of England will 
claim the peculiar attention of students. These wOl 
supply ahundant materials for the exercise of all their 
reasoning faculties, especially if they should be dis- 
posed to enter upon religious inquiries of the abtrusei* 
kind. I will, howeyer, venture to affirm, that the more 
active and zealous they are in the discharge of the 
practical duties of their profession, the less time, and 
the less inclination also, will they have for the niceties 
of theoretical disquiMtions in divinity. 

* The study of ecclesiastical history, by which I do 
not mean the secular history of religion, but the history 
of the true Church of Christ, wherever it is to be found ; 
and also the history of the corruptions of Christian 
doctrines, will furnish a subsidiary attainment, and 
prove exceedingly useful to the young divine in his 
pursuits, both by confirming and illustrating sound 
interpretations of scriptural doctrine, and by fiirnishing 
his mind with practical maxims for the direction of 
his conduct.' 

Evidences of Dr. Milner's extraordinary power as a 
controvertist, present themselves in every part of the 
volume under consideration; but the short extracts 
which follow relate to matters of infinitely greater im- 
portance. Witness this excellent passage : — 

^ He,' (Dr. Marsh) ^ everywhere takes it for granted, 
that the poor and unlearned cannot imderstand the 
Bible. Now, whatever doubts may be raised on other 
points, this is, notoriously, a Popish sentiment, and is, 
doubtless, the foundation of a large portion of mis- 
chievous Popish practice. I difier essentially from Dr. 
Marsh in this point, that the poor and unlearned have 
not judgment, have not ability, have not leisure, have 
not inclination, for understanding the Holy Scriptures, 
and the great fundamental truths contained in them. 
I believe they can understand them in all the essential 
points ; that is, in all the points which concern the 
salvation of the soul. Nay, I believe, thaf a number of 
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first parents, and the subsequent corruption of human 
nature, convince me that, hitherto, they have only re- 
flected on these points in a superficial manner.' 

Before the close of the year 1813, Dr. Marsh pub- 
lished a pamphlet entitled A Reply to the Strictures of 
the Rev, Isaac Milner, The object, however, which 
Dr. Milner had proposed to himself— the permanent ad- 
vantage of the Bible Society — ^not personal renown as a 
victorious disputant— had been attained ; and, in accord- 
ance with the intimation given in the Strictures, he 
refrained from publishing any rejoinder to the Reply of 
the Margaret Professor. 

Extreme tenderness of disposition was certainly one 
of Dr. Milner's distinguishing qualities. Anything like 
a feeling of coldness existing between himself and any 
person whom he regarded as a friend, or with whom he 
had been long intimate, rendered him absolutely 
wretched. This temper of mind is strongly exhibited 
in the following extracts from a letter written about 
this time to a very old acquaintance, between whom 
and himself untoward circumstances had occasioned 
some estrangement. 

* Queen's Lodge, April 29, 1813. 
*My DEAR , 

n. Permit me to premise what [is uppermost in my 
mind ; viz., that 1 read your letter of yesterday with 
great pleasure. It is written in a spirit of conciliation ; 
and, viewing it in that light, I shall not easily forget 
the kindness which it breathes. 

* Now let this sincere acknowledgment have the in- 
tended efi«ct ; that is, let it prevent anything which I 
may happen to say, from giving the smallest ofi^ence. 

* 2. It has ever been a principle with me, that the 
best preservative of friendship is a speedy and full ex- 
planation of all misunderstandings of any magnitude ; 
and, along with this, a disregard, or absolute silence in 

Y 2 
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matters of less consequence. I abominate fendings and 
proyings — they make me miserable — so does the least 
alienation of mind, in the case of those with whom I 
am anxious to stand well. I have reasons for believing, 
that my time in this world may be but short ; and such 
is my natural temper, that nothing will more tend to 
make it shorter, than the least misunderstanding with 
persons with whom I wish ever to preserve the best of 
terms. Hence it is, that, even from a principle of self- 
comfort, if nothing better, I am ever ready to lay hold 
of the smallest opening that presents itself^ for a return 
of friendship and good-wiU. 

* 3. I entirely accord with you, that there has been 
a sort of fatality attending our correspondence. I have 
lamented it most deeply, and the more so, because you 
are the only person living with whom I have ever ex- 
perienced anything of the kind ; and because you have 
constantly expressed your disposition to oblige and 
gratify me, in kinder and stronger terms, on some oc- 
casions, than I could have any claim to expect. From 
some of your near relatives, likewise, I have met with 
real kindnesses which I must gratefully remember as 
long as I breathe. I can only add, may all disagreeable 
recollections be for ever buried in oblivion ! 

* 4. I do assure you, my dear that I felt some 

things which took place at soon after the renewal 

of our dormant connexion, so bitterly, that I would 
almost rather, in future, forbear all communication 
with you, than endure a repetition of them. I say, 
again, may they be forgotten by both of us ! ' 

It is satisfactory to be able to add, that they were 
forgotten. Many letters, perfectly friendly in their 
tone, were afterwards exchanged by the same corres- 
pondents, and the Dean's memory was held by the 
survivor in the highest regard and esteem. 

Among the friends who have &voured me with remi- 
niscences of Dean Milner, I am particularly indebted to 
the Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay. This gentleman, who 
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poor, simple-minded, unlearned, inquirers after truth, 
would, on reading the Scriptures with devout care and 
application, and with a direct view to improve the heart 
and correct the practice, differ much less fix>m one another 
in their ideas of the Gospel, than do frequently learned 
divines, who, leaning too much to their ** own (under- 
standing"* and attainments, become ** spoiled through 
philosophy and vain deceit, after the traditions of 
men, after the rudiments of the world, and not after 
Christ." t 

^ Indeed, if these things were not so, if the Gospel 
were not peculiarly adapted to the circumstances of the 
poor, so as to be intelligible to their understandings in 
all things necessary to salvation, I should be utterly at 
a loss to comprehend that memorable thanksgiving 'of 
our blessed Saviour ; ** I thank Thee, Father, Lord 
of heaven and earth, because Thou hast hid these things 
from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto 
babes ;**X ^ ^^9 ^^^ ^^ ^^^ memorable answer which 
He returned to the disciples of John, *^ Go and show 
John again those things which ye do hear and see ; the 
blind receive their sight," * ♦ * « ^nd 
the poor have the Gospel preached unto them." '§ 

Again : ^ It is not because the Bible cannot be trusted 
alone with safety in the hands of the poor and unlearned, 
that we acknowledge our obligation to furnish them 
with Liturgies ; but because without the Liturgies they 
cannot properly join in the public worship of God, and 
consequently must be deprived of many of the inesti- 
mable advantages of religious communion.' 

' It is in a practical, much more than in a theoretical 
or controversial point of view, that I consider the 
Liturgy as a safeguard to the poor and unlearned, against 
the delusions of false teachers. The man who, on his 
knees, is in the habit of saying, * O God the Father ;' 
* O God the Son ; ' * God the Holy Ghost :' will not 
be an infidel, a Socinian, or an Arian, but will trust in 

• Prov. 111. 5.— Original Note. t Col. il. 8.— Ibid. 

X Matt. zi. 25.-lbid. § Matt. xi. s.—Ibid. 
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Grod's mercy through Christ for redemption, and in the 
Holy Ghost for sanctification. So he who daily ac- 
knowledges that he is ^ tied and bound with the chain 
of his sins," and who entreats God that the ^pitiful- 
ness of" His *^ great mercy may loose" him, cannot 
consistently deny the doctrine of original depravity, and 
become a self-righteous Pharisee. On the other hand, 
it is impossible, that those who earnestly pray for 
true repentance and for foigiveness of ^' all Uieir sins, 
negligences, and ignorances," and that they may be 
* endued with the grace of the Holy Spirit to amend 
their lives,' should adopt Antinomian principles, and 
deny the necessity of holiness of life.' * ♦ ♦ 

' Doubtless, the sound doctrine contained in the 
Liturgy is the basis of all the good we can expect from 
its distribution and practical use. Nevertheless, it is 
not so much in the light of a commentator, or an inter- 
preter of the Bible that I view the Liturgy, as of a 
protector of the poor and unlettered from the seductions 
of false teachers.* ♦ « ♦ 

^ The Scriptures, I must for ever contend, are suf- 
ficiently clear to the most uncultivated mind, in all 
things which concern the great and essential doctrines 
of salvation.' 

In reference to what is usually called Calvinism, Dr. 
Milner makes the following explicit and unequivocal 
declarations : — 

* I mncerely hold, and ever have held, unequivocally, 
the very important Scriptural doctrine of universal Re- 
demption. 

* Moreover, the seventeenth Article of our Church, 
in its plain and literal sense, expresses my unfeigned 
sentiments on the difficult subjects of which it treats. 
That the doctrine of universal redemption is reconcilea- 
ble with the seventeenth Article, I make no question. 
Nevertheless, those who find no difficulties in consider- 
ing the abstruse subjects of the Divine prescience : the 
freedom of man and his responsibility ; the declarations 
in Holy Writ concerning the native innocence of our 
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Count Rumford — ^his passion for whatever appeared 
mysterious — ^his delight in the feats of jagglers — ^his 
anecdotes respecting their performances, or respecting 
optical delusions-— in short, every circumstance particu- 
larized in the ahove admirable letter, has a character of 
vivid reality, which could only belong to the genuine 
reminiscences of a person capable of appreciating the 
truly original character of Dean Milner, and of seizing 
upon its distinguishing traits. 

' Dean Milner's publisher had been directed to forward 
a copy of the Strictures to each member of the Episco- 
pal Bench. 

The Bishop of Carlisle acknowledged the receipt of 
his copy in the following letter : 

< Bemer$ Street^ May 3, 1813. 
* Mt dear Dean, 
. ' I am much obliged for your attention to me, in 
sending me a copy of your Strictures* I admire your 
nerves to enter into this thorny controversy, which I 
had thought had subsided and been laid by. You know 
that I look at everything of yours with great partiality. 
I certainly shall at this performance, although, per- 
haps, I may not agree with you in all points.' * 
* « * * 

' The fall of Dantzic seems to be discredited. Time 
will show. We purpose being at Rose Castle in the 
beginning of June, and shall hope to meet you there in 
perfect health and spirits. 

' I am, my dear Dean, 

Your very faithful servant, 
' Saml. Carlisle. 

* To the Very Rev. the Dean of Carlisle.' 

The Dean's answer to this letter contains the follow- 
ing passage : 

* In order that friendly sentiments should exist, it is 
not at all necessary, that there should be an entire 
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long gallery which joined his Study and the dining* 
room I first became acquainted with Moli^re and with 
Richardson. I still remember with what gaiety and 
interest he talked to me about them. But what I hare 
often since thought most remarkable, was the dex- 
terity with which he extracted from the grayest sciences 
entertainment for an idle boy. I well remember with 
what delight I sate by him one morning over a huge 
volume of the plates of the EncychptBdiay while he ex- 
plained to me the principle of one machine after another* 
Then he turned the conversation to Count Bnmford's 
plans in Bavaria, and gave a history of them, so lively, 
that I have never forgotten it. He had a taste, amount- 
ing to a passion, for all those curious exhibitions which 
border on the marvellous, which ignorant and super- 
stitious people are apt to think preternatural, and which 
even those who do not them preternatural, are forced 
to admit to be quite inexplicable. He loved to strip 
away the mystery from these things, and to reduce them 
to simple natural phenomena. It was he who disco- 
vered the nature of the machinery by which the In- 
visible Girl diverted and amazed London. He^was 
also eminently successful in detecting the tricks of 
jugglers. This turn of mind, it may be easily sup- 
posed, made him a delightful companion for a boy. He 
had an inexhaustible f^nd of anecdotes about ventrilo- 
quism, legerdemain, the performances of automatons, 
optical delusions, &c. How he talked about science to 
men I do not know, but to me he made it as agreeable 
as an Arabian tale.' 

Such a letter as this ought not to be divided ; but as 
the remaining portion relates to circumstances which 
occurred at a later period, it must be postponed. 

Every particular which Mr< Macaulay so graphically 
relates, and every sentence in his letter, recak to my 
mind some familiar recollection. The long gallery, 
with its bookcase, — ^the spirit with which Dr. Milner 
entered into the humour of Moli^re— the folio volumes 
of the Encydopmdia — the Dean's conversations about 
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been advertised several times. It is rather an elaborate 
work, consisting of 419 pages. It sells for nine shillings^ 
which is more than I could have wished ; bat every 
thing is dear. You may make it known, tibat if there 
be any gains, they are to go to the Bible Society ; if any 
loss, it is to be borne by myself. I was advised to make 
that known in the title-page ; but it struck me as liable 
to be construed as ostentatious ; yet it may as well be 
known, because several persons may not dislike to con- 
tribute, in this way, their mite to the Bible Society. 

* Yours, dear Sir, with kind remembrance to Mrs. 
and all your family* * Isaac Milnbr.' 

The Earl of Hardwicke had written to Dean Milner, 
concerning the * Strictures,' in terms strongly expres- 
sive of admiration. In his answer, the Dean makes 
some observations, which will be read with interest. 
After thanking his Lordship for some venison, which 
' luckily happened to arrive, very much d propoty a day 
or two before a large dinner-party,' he proceeds to say, 
^ It is impossible, that I should not be much gratified 
by your Lordship's warm approbation of my * Stric- 
tures.' I dislike controversy exceedingly ; and, as a 
proof of my unwillingDess to appear in it, I assure you, 
that my manuscript was very nearly ready in the 
spring of last year. 

^ I allow, that, in fact, there was very little to answer ; 
and that little had been well answered, over and over. 
But, with all the respect which I could have for Dr. 
Marsh's labours and researches, there remained, in my 
mind, a strong conviction, that he over-rated them ; 
that there was a good deal of puff about him ; and that 
his cause rested rather upon plausible appeals to his 
supposed high reputation, than upon its intrinsic me- 
rits. This idea opened to me quite new and advanta- 
geous ground ; and I ventured to avail myself of it. In 
doing this, a firm tone was absolutely called for ; but I 
trust, I have not, for a moment, forgotten the duty of 
avoiding ^^aU bitterness and evil-speaking.'* 
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^ In such cases there is always something to be said 
by a plausible controvertist ; but it is my fiill intention 
not to prolong the dispute. If a second edition be called 
for, I may, perhaps, very briefly take notice of anything 
which I may think a material misrepresentation in Dr. 
M.'s reply. 

* The 'Strictures' are sold at a higher price than I 
could have wished ; but Messrs. Cadell say the book 
could not have been a£Porded for less. Indeed, I under- 
stand it sells very well. However, as I gave it to the 
Bible Society to make the best they could of it, there 
can be nothing wrong in my desiring any one who is a 
friend to the Bible Society, and also to the book, to pro- 
mise the dispersion of it, as often as opportunities offer. 

* I remain, my dear Lord, 
* Your obedient servant, 

'Isaac Milner.' 

Expressions of approbation and congratulation, from 
persons who had read the 'Strictures,* continued to flow- 
in upon Dr. Milner. On the 20th of May, Z. Macaulay» 
Esq., thus wrote to him : ' The book sells well. Cadell 
thinks it not unlikely that a second edition maybe 
called for. You may, at your leisure, (if you know 
what leisure is,) be correcting a copy with a view to a 
second edition.' ♦ ♦ ♦ < I received yesterday a letter 
from our friend Buchanan. I extract one paragraph, 

' " I have just read Dr. Milner's ' Strictures,' and have 
praised Grod who hath given such understanding to 
men. He is a host in himself; and High Church will 
begin henceforth to view him in a new light. They will 
dread his principles less, and reverence his abilities more. 
I trust it will please Grod to spare his life for some 
years.'"* 

At this period. Lady Olivia Sparrow invited Dr. Mil- 

* This pMMflpe ts quoted in the Life of Dr. Buchanan, as occnrriny 
In one of his letters. It may be obsenred, that if the expressions of 
Dr. Buchanan be correctly reported to Dean Milner by Mr. Macaulay, 
the passace is not siyen with perfect accuracy in the Life. 
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Letters now poured in from all quarters, expressive 
of the admiration and satisfaction of friends, clerical and 
lay. A gentleman residing in Northumberland wrote : 
* Your answer to Marsh has been yery useful in this 
neighbourhood, and your time could not have been em- 
ployed in the support of a more important cause. That 
you may long be preserved by the Captain of our salva- 
tion, to vindicate His cause, and to illustrate the truth, 
is my earnest prayer.' 

Lord Teignmouth wrote in strong terms of approba* 
tion ; so did Zachaiy Macaulay, Esq. The Bishop of 
Norwich had spoken of the work in terms of the high- 
est praise at the meeting of the Parent Society on the 
1st of May. Enough, however, has been said concern^ 
ing the opinions which this performance called forth. 

The following letter to an intimate friend at Carlisle 
contains, among other very interesting matter, some 
slight remarks respecting it, by Dean Milner himself, 

< Queen's Lodge, May 17, 1813. 
^ Mt dear Sir, 

* Your letter of October 30, 1812, has been read over 
by me very often since the receipt of it, and has met my 
eye while turning over papers in my paper- case, almost 
times without number. 

^ Your poor dear Thomas has left an impression on 
my mind, which, I find, will not easily be effaced. I 
was much interested about the dear boy from the time 
when I first began to give attention to the accident that 
proved so fatal | * * ♦ 

* The symptoms which you mention, of a holy seed 
sown in his young heart, are very pleasant to me to 
hear of; and must be delightful to his parents to 
recollect. 

* I have experienced but a rough winter. I took a 
cold at Hull in October last, which fell upon my tender 
breast, that had suffered some years ago from chymical 
experiments. 

* My dear . is a great comfort to me. 
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< listens very steadily to the one thing need- 
ful ; and as I see nothing contrary to the trae Christian 
spirit, I hope the proofs will, by and by, be more deci- 
dedly apparent. There is great reason to hope the 
best ; but, like my deceased brother, I am very slow 
to beliere, unless the evidence be very good/ 

" * ♦ * Since the decease of my poor 
niece Mrs. C — ^ we have had so many melancholy cir- 
cumstances to brood over, that I have scarcely had any 
heart to write to anybody. 

* But, Grod be praised ! these are the very times when 
the strength, the beauty, the excellence of the Gospel 
show themselves. These are the times when there ap- 
pears to be a reality in religion. If the kingdom of 
God be but within us, what can we have to fear ? what 
can we be in want of? Alas ! how wretched and ^n- 
temptible are the expectations and views of worldly 
men ! I declare, I can say for myself most truly, that, 
though surrounded with innumerable earthly blessings 
and comforts, of which thousands and tens of thousands 
are deprived, I feel, that I should be a most miserable 
being, "if in this life only" I had "hope !" 

* Some time ago Mr. ■ of — wrote to me a very 
proper letter respecting the formation of a Bible Society 
at Carlisle. I was, at that time, exceedingly busy, pre- 
paring my book in answer to Dr. Marsh. I coiUd not 
well mention what I was about then ; as I had hardly 
mentioned it to any one, and had reasons for keeping it 
snug. It was never advertised till the vezy moment it 
was ready. 

* It has grieved me to hear, that should appear 

to be so much prejudiced ; and I could have wished, that 
all attempts to promote an auxiliary Society at Carlisle, 
had been suspended till my book had got into full cir- 
culation, or perhaps till I should come among you at 
the chapter. Mischief, I fear, has been done by our 
friends being too precipitate. However, we must make 
the best of it. 

^ After 1^, have you heard of my book at all ? It has 
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with a master's hand ; and there is added an address to 
the counsel, conceived in a strain of faithful admoni- 
tion, beyond all praise. This admirable sermon con- 
cludes with a brief exposition of * the Gospel of Christ, 
andof Hhe way to make a right use of it;' * points 
which,' as the Dean elsewhere declares, he ^ desires never 
to lose sight of, in any discourse, let the subject be what 
it will.' 

This sermon, as it has been already intimated, was 
delivered on a Sunday. It used to be the custom at 
Carlisle, that the Judges should always attend the ser- 
vice of the Cathedral on a Sunday, even though, as was 
frequently the case, they had come into the town so 
early in the preceding week, that the business of the 
assize was, perhaps, before that day, concluded. 

This practice appeared to Dean Milner exceedingly 
liable to obj ection. He thought, that, in common decorum, 
the Judges ought to attend Divine service, and thus pub- 
licly implore the blessing of the Almighty, before enter- 
ing upon their solemn functions ; and therefore effected, 
in this particular, an important change. It was arranged, 
in consequence of his advice, that the Judges should, in 
future, at Carlisle, — as they did, and do, in most other 
places, — attend upon public worship immediately be- 
fore engaging in their judicial duties. 

In the midst of his numerous occupations. Dean Mil- 
ner was never forgetful or negligent of those ^ lesser 
charities of life ' upon which so much of the happiness 
of society depends. He had received an intimation, 
that a young lady who had been educated in the Roman 
Catholic faith, but who, on arriving at years of discre- 
tion, was desirous to throw o£P the yoke of Romish 
superstition, was most anxious to converse with him, 
and to have the benefit of his instruction respecting the 
real nature of the Christian religion, as revealed in the 
New Testament. He immediately signified, through the 
same channel by which the intimation had been made, 
his readiness to be of service in so good a cause ; and to 
the young lady herself, who was personally unknown 
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to him, he wrote the following letter : — a letter which 
deserves to be termed a model of Christian courtesy. 

* Deanery^ Carlisle, July d> 1813. 
* Madam, 

* From a communication with — -, of this city, I 
learn, that you have expressed a wish to have some con- 
versation with me upon a religious subject of a very 
important nature ; and though I have not the pleasure 
of knowing you, I cannot dissemble the satisfaction it 
affords me, to hear of a disposition so laudable appearing 
in the mind of a young lady of soimd understanding 
and excellent accomplishments. 

* It is imposinble. Madam, that I should not promise, 
with confidence, good success to your serious and oon> 
scientious inquiries. For besides that true religion is, 
in itself, the most rational thing in the world, we have 
an express scriptural encouragement, (John vii. 17.) 
that '' If any man will do his will, he shall know of the 
doctrine, whether it be of Grod." 

^ I am, therefore, fiilly persuaded, that, persevering 
with such views and motives as those which influence 
your mind at present, a good and gracious Providence 
will not suffer you either to remain long in the dark, 
or to be led astray by erroneous notions of any kind. 

^ Happy shall I be if Almighty God shall be pleased 
to make me, in any way, instrumental towards pro- 
moting your good purpose of obtaining a rational satis- 
faction on points of the utmost consequence to all our 
happiness, both here and hereafter. 

' I am. Madam, with true respect, 

^ Your obedient and faithful servant, 

* Isaac Milner.' 
' To Miss B. .' 

Several interviews subsequently took place ; and by 
the blessing of God upon an intercourse marked by the 
deepest anxiety to learn, on the one part, and the most 
consummate ability to teach, on the other, the happiest 
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ner to spend some time at her house, in company with 
Mrs. Hannah More. After declining, in a letter of very 
elegant acknowledgment, her ladyship's invitation, Dr. 
Milner adds, ^ Miss H. More, as well as myself, has heen 
a great sufierer in point of health. Have the goodness 
to assure her of my kind rememhrances and regards ; 
and also of my admiration of her unwearied exertions 
in the hest of causes, in the midst of so much hodily in- 
firmity and affliction.' 

Like Dr. Johnson, between whose character and that 
of Dean Milner there were some striking points of re- 
semblance, the Dean was always peculiarly gratified by 
the attentions of women of elegance. A mark of cour- 
tesy from a lady made a deeper impression upon his 
mind than would have been made by the same or a 
greater civility if offered by a man, however distin- 
guished by talent or station. 

The meeting of the Board of Longitude called Dr. 
Milner to London during the first week in June, and 
shortly afterwards he set forth on his annual journey to 
Carlisle. The summer was a busy one. The Dean and 
Chapter were engaged in a law-suit, to which he gave 
mudi personal attention. Retired as were his habits, 
he appeared in court at the Assizes, and, as I well re- 
member, observed on his return that there had been five 
senior wranglers present ; a circumstance, probably, of 
very unusual occurrence. These five distinguished ma- 
thematicians were, the Dean himself and four of the 
counsel, viz., the late Mr. Harrison, of Queen's College ; 
Sir Edward Alderson, then for the first time on the 
Northern Circuit ; Sir Frederick Pollock, and, I think. 
Sir Joseph Littledale. A recollection better worth pre- 
serving, relates to a conversation held by Dean Milner 
with Mr. Harrison, concerning the impropriety of Sun- 
day Consultations. The discussion took place at the 
Deanery on the evening of the Assize Sunday. Mr. 
Harrison acknowledged the duty of attendance upon 
Divine service, but was disposed to maintain, that, that 
duty performed, a consultation might be innocently at- 
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tended. The Dean oondsely, but yeiy forcibly, repre- 
sented the obligation to ^ keep holy the Sabbath-day^" 
adding, that an opposite line of conduct would sorely 
fail to bring a man ^^ peace at the last." He had the 
satisfaction, some yean afterwcrds, to find, that his 
arguments had made a deep and influential impres* 
non upon the mind of him to whom they had been 
addressed. 

On this same Assize Sunday, the Dean preached in 
the Cathedral, to a densely-crowded congregation, a 
sermon * not yet forgotten among the members of the 
Northern Circuit. With reference to this discourse, Sir 
Edward Alderson, to whom the readers of this Memoir 
are already indebted for some very interesting reminis- 
cences, writes, ^ I remember being much delighted with 
the sermon Dr. Milner preached at the Carlisle Assizes, 
at the commencement of my career on the NorUiem 
Circuit. The liyeliness and force of his style, mixed 
with a certain quaintness and oddity, made him to me a 
very attractive preacher. There was, withal, a fund of 
excellent matter. But that, you do not want to hear 
from me.' 

Some idea of the nature of this sermon may be sug- 
gested by the text : ^ Because sentence against an evil 
work is not executed speedily, therefore the heart of the 
sons of men is fully set in them to do evil ;*' but from 
an argumentative discourse overflowing with matter, it 
is obviously very difficult to detach particular pas- 
sages without damage to their efiect and to that of the 
whole composition: and it is the less necessary to 
make the attempt, as Dean Milner's ^ Sermons,' unlike 
the ' Strictures, may still be met with. In this dis- 
course, judges, jurors, and witnesses, are severally ad- 
dressed. The difficult question respecting the length to 
which an advocate may justifiably go, in pleading the 
cause of his client, if he himself happen to entertain 
doubts concerning the justice of that cause, is treated 

* Vide Dean Milner's Sermons, VoL I. Sennon 5. 
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consequences ensued. The lady embraced, from sincere 
conviction, the doctrines x)f the Protestant Church ; 
and, some years afterwards, died in the faith and hope 
of the Gospel. 

An important matter which occupied a considerable 
portion of Dr, Milner's attention during this busy sea- 
son, was the final arrangement of the rules to be ob- 
served in the management of the Diocesan School. The 
Bishop's sentiments with regard to the conditions upon 
which the children of dissenters should be admitted into 
this establishment, have appeared in his letters upon 
this subject; and upon this point, as the reader of 
these pages is already aware, the Dean and he differed. 
Dr. Milner*s feelings, and his determination with respect 
to this affair, are plainly expressed in the following 
note which he addressed to the Prebendaries, the Rev. 
Messrs. Markham and R. Goodenough, on occasion of 
their going out of residence at Carlisle. It is amusing 
to observe, in a note of this official, or semi-official na- 
ture, so many characteristic touches. 



^To THE Rev. Messrs. Markham and R. Good- 
enough, ON THEIR PARTING FROM CARLISLE. 

' Deanery^ July 29, 1813. 

^ The Dean cannot permit his brethren, Messrs. Mark- 
liam and R. Goodenough, to depart, without once more 
expressing, how much he has been gratified by the 
mutual satisfaction with which the chapter-business has 
been conducted throughout. 

* On the knotty pointy the Dean means to say nothing 
to any one, unless he should be so absolutely pressed to 
say something, as not to be able to avoid giving his sen- 
timents ; and in that case, he will explicitly hold, that 
he approves the thing in general — means to support it — 
but cannot agree to a greater exclusion of the children 
of dissenters, than that which is recommended by the 
practice of the great Central School in London, 
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* The Dean trastSy that all will ripen into good 
humoar, and terminate well. 

* He concludes with every good wish for the happi- 
ness of his friends and their families.' 

In the midst, however, of his numerous and yarions 
avocations, Dr. Milner never lost sight of that which he 
justly considered the chief duty incumbent upon him, 
as Dean of a Cathedral. To labour effectively in the 
pulpit, was his great object. His feelings with regard 
to this subject, appear in the following extract from a 
letter to a friend, dated, 

* Deanery, Carlisle, Aug. 3, 1813. 

* I find, most assuredly,' he writes, ^ that the longer, 
and the more explicitly I preach the Grospel, the more 
numerous are my adversaries, and the more determined 
and inveterate their hostility. My business is to ex- 
amine myself thoroughly, and to review the matter, in 
order to see whether the dislike and opposition I meet 
with, arise from my real love of the Gospel, and from 
wise exertions in the best of causes, or whether self have 
not much to do in imposing upon me. There is, how- 
ever, one thing evidently taking place, at which it is 
lawful for me to rejoice, and at which, therefore, I will 
rejoice ; viz. that I hear more and more, every year, of 
the blessed effects of some of my labours. These smiles 
of the Head of the Church, are, to my mind, by far the 
most delightful things that I meet with in this world ; 
and I thank God, that the effect which they seem to 
have on my mind, is to dispose me to be more simple in 
my addresses, to use less disguise, and to rely less on 
any human schemes or artifices for making the Grospel 
more palatable. Such plans never answer : they do no 
good at the time, and afterwards, the remembrance of 
them is sure to prove either a burden, or a snare, or 
both, to the conscience. To live the life of the disciple 
of Christ, in all our varied intercourse with men, and to 
act the faithful part, I find a much harder task.' 
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To another friend, about the same time, the Dean 
writes, * I have preached this day, and for nearly an 
hour. The subject was Demas forsaking Paul, through 
loYeofthe world. I had intended to have been only 
half an hour, but somehow or other, I could not help 
being so much longer. I was certainly wrong, and I 
sufier for it.* 

Again he writes, * The Gospel certainly thrives here. 
Much opposition, much indignation. I feel myself 
drawn out in spirit to work. Oh ! that GrOd would per- 
mit me to honour his cause a little before I die ! ' 

Such an aspiration surely proves that a radical change 
had been wrought in the character of the man who had 
once declared himself conscious, that no better motives 
had influenced his conduct than * pride^ ambition, love 
of reputation, hopes of advancement, and the prospect 
of much mental pleasure in study.' 

In another letter written during this month, (August,) 
the Dean thus writes ; * I am admonished, every day, 
of my short stay in this world, and it is my earnest de- 
sire to be as useful as I can. The preaching of the word 
is, I see plainly, as it always was, the great means used 
by (Jod in bringing about conversions. I have written 
a good deal for the pulpit this summer.' 

It may, here, be properly mentioned, that, besides 
writing much * for the pulpit,' it was Dean Milner's 
practice, when at Carlisle, to read, in the cathedral, 
every Sunday, and frequently on the other days of the 
week, the early part of the Morning Service. His 
general mode of reading was impressive beyond that of 
any other person whom it has ever fallen to my lot to 
hear ; and as he had especially studied the Church Ser- 
vice, he read it with extraordinary effect. Of the sen- 
tences at the beginning of the Service, he always read 
the first, and the last two ; and, sometimes, added the 
ninth ; * I will arise, &c.' His reading of the Exhor- 
tation, the Confession — ^which he regarded as an epi- 
tome of Christian doctrine — and the Absolution, will 
never be forgotten while any of his hearers survive. It 
z 8 
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was remarked, that *when the Dean read, a pin 
might be heard to fall in any part of the densely- 
crowded cathedral/ For a part of the effect produced by 
his reading, he was, doubtless, indebted to his distinct 
utterance, his fine voice, and his majestic presence ; but 
that effect was mainly attributable to the earnest sin- 
cerity which pervaded and characterized his delivery of 
the solemn services of the Church. 

An affection of the ande, supposed, by himself, to be 
originally caused by the bite of a gnat^ now confined 
Dr. Milner, for a fortnight, or nearly three weeks, to 
his sofa. A horizontal position was strictly enjoined 
him ; and the want of the exercise which he had been 
accustomed to take, proved very prejudicial. He usually 
took much more exercise than most persons supposed 
him to take ; being in the habit, besides his daily drive, 
of walking to and fro in his study, or, at Q,ueen's in the 
long gallery which led to it, while turning in his mind 
any subject that happened to engage his attention, or 
while conversing with a visitor. In this way he passed, 
upon an average, some hours every day ; and, doubtless, 
with great advantage to his health. In this practice he 
persevered till his last illness ; nor was it ever inter- 
rupted, unless by some accidental occurrence like that 
above mentioned. Happily, no permanent bad effects 
ensued from this local complaint ; and the Dean was 
speedily enabled not only to * clear off' his ^ arrears 
of letters,' but also to engage in a work which required 
him to enlarge his already extensive correspondence. 

Some friends of the Bible Society, rightly consider- 
ing Dean Milner as one of the most able and zealous 
of its champions, were exceedingly desirous to establish 
an Auxiliary Society in the city of Carlisle. The Dean, 
as he had been at Cambridge, was cautiotu; the san- 
guine proposers of the plan, perhaps, thought him cold ; 
but his caution was not the effect of lukewarmness^ or 
timidity ; but of a prudent regard for the real welfare 
of the Society to be formed. He was anxious, before 
the convening of a public meeting, to secure the at- 
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tendance, or, at least, the &vouTable notice, of various 
persons of consideration living in the neighbourhood of 
Carlisle, or otherwise connected with the county of 
Cumberland ; and, with this view, he addressed himself, 
successfully, by letter, to several influential individuals ; 
among others, to the Duke of Norfolk, and to Lord 
Morpeth* The latter nobleman thus wrote in reply : 

* * * * To the proposal of forming a So- 
ciety Auxiliary to the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, I certainly am decidedly friendly ; * * 
from a conviction that the principles declared and main- 
tained by the British and Foreign Bible Society tend to 
great practical advantage, by the enlargement and dif- 
fusion of religious knowledge throughout the various 
classes of the community, 

* I am not aware of any mode by which religious 
knowledge can be more comprehensively, or more 
powerfully difiPused, than by the circulation of the Holy 
Scriptures ; and am convinced, that in proportion to 
that circulation, the stock of public virtue will be ex- 
tended, and the sum of public happiness increased.' 

On the 23rd of September, 1813, the first meeting of 
the Carlisle Auxiliary Bible Society took place ; the 
Dean taking the principal part in the proceedings. He 
addressed the audience with much warmth and earnest- 
ness ; and the eflFect which his speeches invariably pro- 
duced, was, perhaps, rather heightened by the circum- 
stance, that he did not, on this occasion, avail himself 
of the assistance of a written composition. With the 
exception of a few sentences, at the close of his address, 
previously written at length, he spoke from very brief 
notes. He concluded thus ; 

* To all this, I would add, that no power on earth 
shall, prevent me from rejoicing in the astonishing and 
united efforts that have been made, and are making, to 
disseminate the Scriptures. I am deeply convinced, that 
in promoting this work of distributing the Book of the 
Revelation of Grod among the poor and needy, we are 
acting according to the will of our beneficent Creator. 
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Here, therefore, I repeat, is a case wherein our zeal 
cannot be slandered as being without knowledge ; and 
I do not doubt but that, with one voice, we shall resolve^ 
not only, that, with Joshua, ** we,'' and those who be- 
long to us, ** will serve the Lord," but also, that, to the 
utmost of our power, we will make his commandments, 
as delivered in the Holy Scriptures, known among all 
nations/ 

It is scarcely necessary to say, that there were per* 
sons who disapproved of the Dean's conduct on this 
occasion ; and among these, was the late Bishop of 
Carlisle. However, though not, like the Dean, a friend 
to the Bible Society, the Bishop was, personally, vezy 
sincerely attached to Dr. Milner ; and, while differing 
from him in opinion, never failed to defisnd the motivea 
by which the dean was actuated. 

To Lord Lonsdale, in a letter, dated * October 2nd,' 
Dr. Milner thus alludes to the Bible Society. 

^ I am sorry, that they omitted, in the Carlisle paper 
of Saturday last, to mention what I said at the meeting, 
viz., that whatever Society distributed the pure Bible 
alone, had my heart with them ; and I wished them 
^ good luck in the name of the Lord.'' ' 

In the course of the first week in November, Dr. 
Milner was again settled in his * winter-hive at Q;ueen's ; 
later indeed, by about a fortnight, than usuaL' His 
health, at this t^me, was very indifferent ; but his 
spirits and mental energy were unimpaired. In proof 
of this, it may be mentioned, that during the inclement 
weather of this term, he several times attended the lec- 
tures of the late lamented Professor Tennant, then 
recently appointed to the chemical chair ; and in Dr. 
Tennant's lecture^room, as elsewhere^ his vivacity of 
manner rendered him ^ the observed of all observers.' 

The Rev. W. Whewell, of Trinity, thus writes, «I 
saw Dr. Milner at Professor Tennant's lecture-room, 
where he went to witness the operation of the galvanic 
battery, when its powers first excited astonishment. Dr. 
Milner took hold of the galvanic wire^ and the sbocl^ 
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made him exdaim : you may imagine that his voice 
was not very feehle under such a sudden impulse.' 
• An event) however^ was impending, from the effects 
of which, dastic as were Dr. Milner's spirits, he cer- 
tainly never completely recovered. His dear and ex- 
cellent Mend, Dr. Jowett^Hi friend with whom he had 
lived in hahits of the closest intimacy — ^with whom 
he had regularly spent^ when in the University, two 
evenings in every week from the time of their under- 
gxaduateship'*-«nd whose society was endeared to him 
by the coincidence of their religious views — ^this in- 
valuable friend died suddenly, on the 13th of Novem- 
ber» 1813. 

The circumstances of his death are related in a very 
affecting letter written by Dr. Milner, out of ''the ful- 
ness of" his ''heart," to the Rev. Josiah Pratt, and 
dated 'Queen's Lodge, 14th November, 1813.' This 
letter concludes as follows : ' I write this with a most 
heavy heart. His relations^ his friends, the University, 
the religious world, will experience a heavy loss. For 
more than forty years he and I have spent together two 
evenings In the week. 

' Ohy my dear sir ! I leave you to infer the rest. 

'Yours, 

I. M.' 

The decease of Dr. Jowett is inseparably associated, 
in the minds of his surviving friends, with the second 
anniversary of the Cambridge Auxiliary Bible Society. 
The last occupation in which he was able to engage, 
was the drawing up of the report which was read at 
the meeting of that society on the 18th of November, 
immediately before which meeting, his remains, fol- 
lowed by the many distinguished persons who were 
assembled to assist in the proceedings of the day, were 
committed to the grave. 

' The remains of this good man,' wrote Dr. Milner, 
in a i&ort memoir, a part of which appeared, at the 
time, in the CkrUiian Oluervtr^ ^ were deposited in the 
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College Chapel of Trinity Hall^ on the moming of thtf 
18th of November, the very day of the meeting of the 
members of the Auxiliary Bible Society. * His numer- 
ous relatives assembled from various parts to attend his | 
funeral, along with the members of his own college, | 
and many of his friends then resident in the University^ 
or met on occasion of the Society's anniversary ; and 
with great truth it may be said, that an assemblage of 
HO much sincere and unaffected respect, of such profound I 
sympathy, and even of mournful regret for the loss sns* I 
tained by those who survive this excellent man, tem-* ' 
pered, however, with a most entire conviction that the 
awful change was, to himself an unspeakable gain, is 
very far from being an ordinary event in the history of 
funereal sensibilities and attentions/ 

Of the Report prepared by his departed friend in his 
last hours. Dean Milner thus speaks : — 

^ The Report itself is a specimen of that neat, per^ 
feipicuous, and forcible style, which characterized the 
compositions of Dr. Jowett ; and the preparation of it 
was the last of his public services. He was looking 
forward to the approaching anniversary with delight^ 
because he knew, that there would be, on that day, a 
most magnificent display of the successes of the Bible 
Society. He himself loved his Bible, and being deeply 
sensible of its worth, he was anxious for its dispersion, 
and rejoiced in that extraordinary zeal and unanimity 
which have constantly distinguLdied both the Parent 
Society and its auxiliaries.' 

The latter part of thb beautiful tribute of affection 
from the Dean to the memory of his deceased friendy 
contains, besides a succinct account of the events of Dr. 
Jowett's academical and professional life, many deeply 
touching passages. After speaking of the loss sustained 
by all the branches of the Jowett &mily in the death of 
their excellent relative. Dean Milner thus alludes to 
himself and his own feelings : — 

< It will easily be understood, that after the first e£fu« 
sions of grief and surprise have subsided into a more 
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sedate and pensive state of the affections, there is, per- 
haps, no individual who will experience more suhstan- 
tial causes for painful and melancholy reflection, than 
the writer of this memoir. The recollection of what 
he has lost, and can never hope to recover, will assuredly 
hang heavy on his mind as long as he lives. He has 
reason to thank God, that he is by no means without 
excellent friends— friends, too, of lonp and tried worthy 
who possess large portions of his heart. But alas ! he 
looks around in vain, for any one to supply the place of 
Dr. Jowett, either by proximity of residence and facility 
of communication, or by similarity of studies, and dis- 
encumbrance from domestic concerns. The evils una- 
voidably consequent upon his necessary habits of re-* 
tirement, were either removed, or very much lessened^ 
by his constant intercourse with his steady friend, 
always near, benevolent, and communicative, the Pro- 
fessor of Civil Law. In mathematical pursuits, and in 
subjects of natural philosophy, these two friends, though 
of the same academical year, and for some time likely 
to have been competitors for the university honours at 
degree time, constantly read together, afforded mutual 
assistance to each other, and always reciprocally com- 
municated their respective progress without the least 
reserve or jealousy.' 

After speaking in very high terms of the * great 
ability and exemplary assiduity' displayed by Dr. 
Jowett in the performance of his duties as professor of 
civil law, and of * the extreme facility and classical 
purity with which he was accustomed to deliver his 
observations in Latin,' as well as of his ^ profound 
knowledge of divinity,' and ^extraordinary acquaint- 
ance with the several parts of Holy Writ,* Dr. Milner 
thus proceeds :— 

* The influence of t)r. Jowett, considered as a religious 
character, was by no means confined to his speculations 
in the closet. He exemplified the Christian character 
throughout the whole of his conduct* It is well known, 
that the tender consciences of pious young persons, who 
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hftve hftd the benefit of a religious education, are often 
treated with contempt and ridicule, and that their sseal 
in the cause of religion, however unexceptionable in its 
operations and effects, is exposed to the misiepresenta- 
tion, obloquy, and persecution of the profane and un» 
godly. Now it was here, that the deceased Professor, by 
his rank, his learning, and his moderation, and by his 
^rmness and counsel, proved, in many instances, an 
admirable support to the oppressed, and a shield against 
the oppressor. Who dared to ridicule the preacher to 
whose discourses Dr. Jowett was frequently known to 
listen ? And how often has the modest, diffident youth, 
when derided by his companions for being iwer religions, 
silenced their pro&ne reproaches by appealing to the 
example of Dr. Jowett ! How often have both young 
graduates and undergraduates, of a pious turn of mind, 
been kindly taken by the hand, and directed and sup* 
poifted in their Christian course by the same judicious 
and excellent person ! This part of his character may 
not be very generally known, but those who did know 
it, know, also, how extensively usefol the patronage of 
Such a man as the late Begins Professor of Civil Law, 
proved, in the University of Cambridge, in this very 

respect.' 

****** 

^ The great talents of Dr. Jowett enabled him to go 
through much business with little comparative labour* 
His temper was naturally cheerful and lively, and his 
passions were at all times obedient to a systematic dis* 
cipline. His own internal resources were so abundant, 
that his spirits were rarely known to flag ; he was not 
only a person of excellent health, but one who pos* 
sessed many of the very best preservatives of healthf 
viz., a natural serenity of mind, supported and im- 
proved by a good conscience, and a steady hope and 
prospect of eternal happiness, founded on the divine 
promises in Christ Jesus ; and these superior prindplet 
by no means excluded from his mind an extraordinary 
relish for many innocent and rational enjoymaoits of an 
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inferior value. Often he regaled his senses in admiring 
the beauties of nature, but oftener refreshed his intellec- 
tual faculties by perusing the best comppsitions both in 
prOse and verse. He was passionately fond of music, 
and a warm admirer of the finest productions of the 
great masters in painting and architecture. Long indeed 
will this great and good character be remembered in the 
University of Cambridge, which for so many years has 
reaped the benefit of his uninterrupted residence. * 
* * On the whole, though we are bound to allow, 
that so learned and respectable a body as the University 
of Cambridge can have no difficulty in supplying the 
place of Dr. Jowett, yet, at the same time, we believe 
it must be confessed, that this excellent person will 
seldom be surpassed in the essential quaHfications of 
learning, wisdom, piety, and sound principles of every 
kmd.' 

The above extracts sufficiently manifest the estimate 
which Dr. Milner had formed of the character of his 
departed friend, and the affection which he bore him ; 
and it could not be otherwise than that he should 
deeply and permanently deplore the event which ter^ 
minated, as it respects this world, their long and inti- 
mate connexion. 

On the 17th of November, he thus wrote to Mr. 
Kerrich : — * Our poor deceased firiend is to be interred 
to-morrow morning between eight and nine o'clock, and 
afterwards, there is to be the anniversary meeting of the 
Bible Society. 

* I cannot summon up spirits to be present at either 
one or the other of these scenes.' 

However, though unable to attend the meeting in 
person, Dr. Milner took effectual care, that his absence 
should not be construed into a symptom of declining 
zeal for the cause. He addressed a letter, from which 
the following extracts are taken :-« 
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* To THE ChaIEMAN OF THE MEETING OF THE AUX- 
ILIARY Bible Society at Cambbidge. 

* Queen's College Lodge^ Nov. ]8, 1813. 
'Sir, 
' It is to me a great mortification, that I find it 
impossible to attend the amdyersary of our Auxiliary 
Bible Society. 

^ At our last meeting for this purpose, I publicly de- 
clared, that, after a residence of more than forty years 
in this university, and, of course, after having attended 
many public meetings, there was no one upon 

WHICH I REFLECTED WITH SO MUCH SINCERE AND 
SOLID SATISFACTION AS UPON THAT WHICH TOOK 
PLACE HERE FOR THE FORMATION OF AN AUXILI- 
ARY Bible Society, in December, 1811, and which 
was then the object of our commemoration. I allow. 
Sir, that the sentiments of an individual like myself, 
can be of very little consequence, especially in a case 
where the general opinion has been so unequivocally 
expressed; nevertheless, as we have been lately told 
(with abundantly more confidence, I trust, than accu- 
racy of statement), that men of calm understanding, 
who are open to conviction, become daily more sensible, 
that the good done by the Bible Society, is attended 
with an alarming drawback, there can, I hope, be no 
impropriety in my requesting you. Sir, as Chfdrman, 
briefly to signify to our numerous friends, that, though 
unwillingly compelled to be absent on this occasion, my 
attachment to the good cause remains as firm and un- 
shaken, and as warm as it was on the memorable 12th 
of December, 1811, when, with my Lord Hardwicke* 
* Lord Hardwicke, who had been requested by Dr. Jowett, a very 
few dayi before his death, to be the Chairman at this second Cam. 
bridge Anniversary Meeting, had written to Dr. Milner to explain the 
causes of his inability to comply with the request. His lettor con- 
tains the following passage : " With all my respect for the motives 
which induced you to take up your pen in defence oi the Bible 8a< 
ciety, and for ttie ability with which yon hare defended it» I cannot 
help thinking, that the greater share of ingenuity belongs to those 
who discovered that such a question could have two sides { that any 
arguments should be urged against a Society of which the plain and 
simple object was to extend the circulation of the Holy Scriptures.' 
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in the chair, the Cambridge Auxiliary Bible Society 
was first formed with so much harmony, and so universal 
a concurrence. 

* How it should have happened, that our steadiness 
and perseverance in the simple distribution of the Bible, 
should have exposed any of us to the charge of being 
" fiery zealots," or " determined partisans," exceeds my 
comprehension. Yet, in opposition to this representa- 
tion, we are also told that ^^ the enthusiasm of our So- 
ciety has manifestly abated." Now, if the term " en- 
thusiasm " is to be taken here, as I suppose, in a bad 
sense, I would certainly exclaim, " So much the better;" 
but if, by enthusiasm we are to understand a laudable 
zeal in the good cause in which the friends of the Bible 
Society are embarked, one may surely ask by what sort 
of logic it is to be proved that our zeal abates, when the 
natural operations and effects of zeal daily increase 
and strengthen 1 More than seventy new societies, 
auxiliary to the Bible Society, have been formed in the 
course of the last year ; can it then be justly inferred, that 
the Parent Society is in a state of declension and decay ? 

* No, assuredly ; the Bible Society is an institution 
which continues to be the object of the affection and 
admiration of all impartial persons who have duly 
weighed its tendencies, the means which it employs, and 
the blessed effects which it is calculated to produce. 

* There is, however, no denying, that in its progress 
it has met with some difficulties ; there is no denying, 
that in the general harmony a few discordant notes have 
been heard ; yet in spite of these, the friends of the 
Society will, I doubt not, this day have occasion most 
cordially to congratulate themselves and one another, 
that this Cambridge Auxiliary Society was formed two 
years ago. It has been attended with the most beneficial 
consequences, and the Parent Society, with all its auxil- 
iary appendages, is found to be at this moment an engine 
in full movement and prosperous operation, and of im- 
mense importance for the propagation of Christian truth. 

^ Mr. Chi^innan,~-The consideration of the late sudden 
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lots of one of my most intimate friends, who was him- 
self a most zealous and nsefol supporter of our Society, 
hangs heavy on my mind. The awful event has taken 
place at a time when my feehle frame is ill ahle to sus- 
tain so severe an affliction, and I feel it ahsolutely im- 
posable to appear in public at an hour when, in addition 
to my bodily infirmities, I have to support the melan- 
choly reflection, that the last duties to my highly re- 
spected friend, the companion and joy of my youth, and 
the cheerful support and solace of my declining years, 
are, at this instant, scarcely concluded. 

^ Every one will understand me to speak of our late 
eminent Professor of Civil Law, the Rev. Dr. Jowett. 
Perfectly orthodox in his religious sentiments, uncom- 
monly powerful in the knowledge of the Scriptures, 
calm and sedate in the investigation and exposition of 
their meaning, he was an inestimable friend to the Es- 
tablished Church ; at the same time that he constantly 
exercised a most exemplary Christian charity towards 
persons belonging to other religious communities. The 
University of Cambridge will long have cause to lament 
the premature decease of one of its most learned and 
upright members. 

^ In the midst of these melancholy reflections, my 
heart finds a considerable relief in contemplating that 
harvest of Christian knowledge, which, from the united 
efibrts of good men of all Christian persuasions for the 
dispersion of the Bible, is fast ripening ; and most par- 
ticularly from that well-tempered zeal for the success of 
this great object, which has appeared in many parts of 
the kingdom among young persons. I certainly do not 
go too far when I express a serious doubt, whether, ex- 
clusively of the exertions of the younger part of the 
members of this University, there would have existed 
at this moment any Auxiliary Bible Society in Cam- 
bridge. The sound of their praise has gone forth into 
numerous towns and districts^ and has animated many 
other excellent young persons with a similar ardent zeal 
for the dissemination of the Holy Scriptures. 
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'Sir^I conceive it therefore to be impoBsibley that 
pious characters who are now pretty well advanced in 
life, should not derive solid consolation from the reflec- 
tion, that when they themselves shall be no more^ they 
will leave numerous persons in the vigour of life who 
will be active in spreading the Word of God. 

* Often have I heard my deceased Mend, the Professor 
of Civil Law, dwell upon this consideration with pecu- 
liar delight. 

^ When it is suggested by our adversaries that our 
enthusiasm is abated, our answer may fairly be, that 
the " wish " of the heart is probably " father to that 
thought." * • * 

* I conclude. Sir, with sincere prayers and fervent 
wishes for the prosperity of a Society which I cannot 
conceive to be acting otherwise than according to the 
Divine will in dispersing a book which contains the best 
rules for our conduct in this world, is to be our comfort 
in death, and the foundation of all our hopes in the 
world to come. 

*I am, Sir, 

* Your obedient servant, 

^ Isaac Milker. 

The expressions of applause usual on such occasions 
were, throughout the whole of the proceedings of this 
day, silenced by the solemnity of feeling which, in con- 
sequence of the decease of Dr. Jowett, pervaded every 
heart in the numerous assembly. 

To write the above letter was, under the existing cir- 
cumstances, no small effort. Those who best knew the 
extreme sensitiveness of Dr. Milner's temperament, were 
apprehensive, that he would be entirely overwhelmed by 
the sudden loss of his dear and intimate friend ; and had 
he suffered himself to brood, in solitary inaction, over 
the affliction which had befallen him, this would, doubt- 
less have been the case. Happily, however, his settled 
habits of vigorous employment became his safeguard ; 
and although it is probable, that, subsequent to the death 
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of Dr, Jowett, not a single day passed daring which his 
mind was not more or less occupied by reflections on 
the loss which he had sustained, he had the resolution to 
refrain from indulging in ** the selfish luxury of sorrow/' 

About this time, the Rev. J. H. Michell, who had for- 
merly communicated to Dr. Milner, anonymously, a 
beautiful monumental inscription to the memory of 
Joseph Milner, his deceased brother, sent him an ele- 
gant composition, of a similar nature, in memory of 
their common friend. Dr. Jowett. Mr. Michell's pious 
and affectionate letter thus concludes : — 

^ Accept my most affectionate wishes, dear Sir, for the 
re-establishment of your health, in which so many are 
interested, and for every other blessing that a gracious 
God can bestow upon hb people.' 

The concluding sentences of a document in Dean Mil- 
ner's handwriting, constituting the Bev. R. Goodenough 
his proxy at the November chapter of this year, relating, 
as they do, to a subject of great interest, may be pro- 
perly inserted here. They are as follows : — 

* And further, as Dean, I request Mr. R. Goodenough 
to express my cordial assent to a subscription of fifty 
guineas for the new school. At the same time I request 
Mr. Goodenough, as my proxy at this chapter, dis- 
tinctly to mention to such members as are present, that 
the Dean reserves to himself the full right of acting ac- 
cording to his own conviction, if ever the question should 
be moved, whether, on the application of a dissenting 
parent or guardian, the child of such parent or guardian 
should be allowed to go to his own place of worship on 
the Sabbath-day ; it being the Dean's decided opinion, 
that the child of such dissenting parent or guardian 
should be permitted to do so, precisely according to the 
practice of the great Central School in London.' 

The December meeting of the Board of Longitude 
called Dr, Milner to London early in the month of De- 
cember ; and this busy year terminated with a quiet 
visit, of somewhat longer duration than usual, to the 
family of his friend at Kensington Gore. 
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CHAP. XV. 
A. D. 1814, 1815. 

THB CHDBCB MISSIONARY SOCIETY — HIS HEALTH. 

Thb new year brought along with it its usual occupa- 
tions ; but although Dr. Milner, both from principle and 
from habit, acquitted himself of his duties with his ac- 
customed energy, the loss of his friend Dr. Jowett, 
* hung very heavily ' upon his mind. Each recurring 
Thursday and Sunday evening, necessarily recalled his 
thoughts to the irreparable calamity with which he had 
been visited. The sound of the nine o'clock bell of St. 
Mary's, which, for years past, had, on those evenings, 
regularly called him out of his study into the adjoining 
gallery, to watch for the approach, or in winter to listen 
for the sound of the footsteps or the voice of his friend, 
whose arrival he used to hail with a sonorous and joy- 
ous welcome, was now become a mournful sound, fraught 
with melancholy recollections. But besides the social 
intercourse maintained between these long-tried and 
constant companions, by means of these stated and fre- 
quently-recurring visits, Dr. Jowett had been, in a 
great measure, the connecting link between Dean Mil- 
ner and his cotemporaries in the University. To Dr. 
Jowett the Dean looked to put him, in his retirement, 
au courant dujour. Other old and valued friends, doubt- 
less, he possessed ; but of these, some were men having 
families, and, of course, separate and engrossing objects 
of interest ; others were fully engaged by their acade- 
mical or other duties. Dr. Jowett, alone, was to him 
as a brother. Having a large acquaintance, and suffi- 

2 A 
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cient leisure— being unshackled bj domestic ties— of 
active mind— of a most communicative disposition — 
entirely agreeing with Dean Milner in his religious 
views — and bound to him by long and dear habit — ^the 
loss of such a friend, in the decline of life, was indeed 
irreparable ! 

In a letter to his valued friend Mr. Latrobe, dated 
*Quem*i College Lodge^ Jan. 17, 1814, the survivor 
thus alludes to this melancholy sulgect : 

^ It would be lost time to attempt to describe either 
your feelings or mine. To me, the loss is irreparable. 
The world will never look like itself again. It is true 
I am in the University ; but since he is gone, I min^t^ 
as well be in a cave.' 

On reading this passage in the first edition of this 
work, a friend of Dr. Milner, lately deceased, thus wrote 
to me : — ^^' The Dean's mode of expression touching the 
loss of his friends was always the same ; but the last 
time I heard him speak on the subject, he checked the 
complaint by observing, that ^ we should soon follow 
them ; ' and he added, ^ Is it not far better to be with 
Christ?'" 

The society of the Rev. Claudius Buchanan, at this 
time resident in Queen's College, proved a great comfort 
to Dean Milner. Dr. Buchanan, who was in feeble 
health, and much occupied in superintending a new 
edition of the Syriac New Testament, lived much 
alone; but it would have been extraordinary if two 
such persons as he and the Dean of Carlisle, living 
within a few paces of each other, and united by 
mutual esteem and cordial agreement of sentiment on 
the most important subjects, had not been induced to 
seek each other's company. Accordingly, Dr. Buchanan 
often came to the Lodge in the long winter afternoons ; 
and when the conversation did not turn on more serious 
topics^ entertained Dr. Milner by recounting, by no 
other light than that of a blazing fire, some of the more 
remarkable of his adventures. 
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In addition to his labours in the Syriac edition, 
Dr. Buchanan was, at this period, occupied by the com- 
position of a Charge, which, at the request of the 
Church Missionary Society, was to be delivered to, cer- 
tain Clergymen of the Established Church, about to 
proceed as Missionaries to the Island of Ceylon, and the 
eastern coast of the Peninsula of India. Dr. Milner, 
whose attention, about this time, was much turned to 
the subject of missions, was greatly interested in this 
composition ; which, at the author's request, he perused 
with a view to the suggesting of any hints that might 
occur to him. ^ Dean Milner,' wrote Dr. Buchanan to 
the Rev. Mr. Pratt, early in the month of January, 
^ approves of the passage in my Charge upon denying 
Christ ; but I do not know what others may think 
of it.'* 

Another subject, concerning which Dean Milner and 
Dr. Buchanan were mutually interested, was the ad- 
mission at Queen's College, of Mr. Lee, ' the Shrews- 
bury Linguist.' t 

To assist, to the utmost of his power, persons of real 
merit, was Dr. Milner's constant practice ; and he, con- 
sequently, exerted himself, with great energy and effect, 
in behalf of Mr. Lee. * Of his merits,' he wrote to his 
firiend Mr. Kerrich, ^ there is not the smallest question, 
I mean, of hb most extraordinary merits. Where such 
another instance is to be found, I absolutely know not.' 
Professor Lee, himself, thus writes ; * I need not tell 
you, that I always found Dr. Milner most exceedingly 
kind. He was so good as to allow me to take out of 
Queen's Library any books I might want, in his name 
— a favour, at that time, of great value to me. I shall 
never cease to venerate his memory. The interest too, 
with which he prosecuted theological inquiries^-«nd on 
such subjects we often had much discussion-^proved to 
me a most valuable stimulant ; as did his caution and 

* Vide Li/e of Dr. Buchanan, Vol. II. 

t Formerly Professor of Arabic, and now Professor of Hebrew, in 
the Uniyersity of Cambrldce. 

3 A 2 
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rare judgment in coming to any conclusion ; a most ex- 
cellent example.' 

Such was the nature of the private and unostentatious, 
but often invaluable kindness, which Dr. Milner was 
ever ready to afford to those whose welfare and success 
he was desirous to promote. 

A letter to the Bishop of Carlisle, dated February 
13, 1814^ alludes to the circumstance of Dean Milner's 
becoming a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. ' Some 
worthy and intelligent Mends of mine/ writes the 
Dean, * have expressed a wish, that I should become a 
member of the Antiquarian Society.' He goes on to 
request the bishop, who was himself, F. A. S. ^ to put ' 
his * name to the necessary certificate.' 

To the same effect he wrote to his friend Sir Joseph 
Banks ; and accordingly, at the first meeting of the So- 
ciety, in the ensuing month of March, he was ' duly 
elected a fellow of that learned body,' and attended at 
the following meeting, in accordance with the statutes 
of the Society, * in order to be admitted in due form.' 

The ' worthy and intelligent friend,' who most espe- 
cially desired that Dean Milner should become a mem- 
ber of this Society, was the Rev. Thomas Kerrich ; and 
an earnest wish to gratify this old and valued firiend, 
was, probably, the principal motive which induced the 
Dean to take measures for that purpose. In illustra- 
tion, however, of the truth of a remark which Dr. Mil- 
ner was often heard to make, and which he used par- 
ticularly to press upon the attention of young persons, 
viz. that there is no pursuit, however foreign it may 
seem to previous or customary studies, or even to na- 
tural taste, which will not become interesting if heartily 
entered upon — it may be mentioned, that he speedily 
became really anxious for the arrival of the papers pub- 
lished by the Society of Antiquaries, to which, as a 
Fellow, he was entitled ; read them with increasing in- 
terest ; and much gratified his friend Mr. Kerrich by 
observing, that he really considered his * heavy admis- 
sion fees well spent.' 
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The month of Apnl, in the year 1814^ was a season 
of national rejoicing ; and no one^ certainly, participated 
more heartily than Dean Milner in the general exulta- 
tion. 

The Right Honourable T. B. Macaulay thus speaks 
of a visit to Queen's Lodge at this period. 

* In 1814, Dr. Milner again insisted on my passing 
the Easter holidays with him ; and he was, if possible, 
kinder than before. It was a time not to be forgotten 
by the youngest who were able to comprehend the signs 
of public joy. The news of the fall of Paris, and of the 
abdication of Napoleon, arrived, I think, on the very 
day on which I went on my second visit to the Lodge 
of Queen's College. Cambridge was illuminated ; and 
my kind old friend was divided between his wish, that I 
should see the shew, and his fear, that I might come to 
some harm in the crowd. He sent me out with all 
sorts of precautions, and told me, afterwards, that he 
could not compose himself to sleep till he knew that I 
was safe at home. In general this visit resembled the 
last, except that, as was natural at such a season, he 
talked much more of history and politics, than of matu- 
ral science. One story which he told at breakfast, over 
his great bowl of milk, I well remember. * The first 
time,' he said, * that I ever heard about war or the 
French, was when I was a little child in London. I 
was taken out of bed late at night, and carried to the 
window. All the street was alive, though it was mid- 
night. The watchman was calling ' Past twelve 
o'clock — Quebec taken.' The news came late ; and the 
Lord Mayor had given orders that the watchmen should 
cry it, with the hour, all through the city. 

* He talked of the bearing of the recent events upon 
religion—- of the restoration of the Pope— of the suppres- 
sion of the order of Jesuits, and of the probability of its 
revival. Then he went back to the Reformation, and 
found me, for my age, an intelligent listener ; for I had 
lately been reading his history of that time, and Robert- 
son's Charles the Fifth. I ventured to say some hard 
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things of Luther, which he pronounced to be most un- 
just ; and took down from his bookcase some letters of 
Melancthon, in order to set me right. He was very 
severe on Erasmus, though the most distinguished oma- 
ment of his own College. He said, * We have no re« 
lique of him at Queen's except a huge cork-screw ; * 
and I am afraid that there was nothing in his principles 
to keep him from making very assiduous use of it.' 

* Soon after this visit I quitted the neighbourhood of 
Cambridge, and some years elapsed before I saw the 
Dean again.' 

The remainder of this most interesting letter relates 
to the last two years of Dean Milner's life. 

The state of the Dean's health was now such as to 
excite much anxiety in the minds of his friends ; and 
their fears were but too well founded. Dr. liilner's 
bodily frame, which, during the preceding forty years 
had received and withstood so many severe shocks, now 
began visibly to give way. He was, perhaps, less sub- 
ject than at some former periods to violent attacks of 
head-ache or other diseases, but there were symptoms 
of gradual decay : decay, however, of bodily faculties, 
only ; his mental powers were clear and vigorous as 
ever. He was ever ready to help those who applied to 
him for assistance in their philosophical studies ; and 
if a really promising student requested his aid, his 
genuine love of mathematical investigation never £uled 
to appear in its full force, together with powers of ex- 
planation, perhaps unrivalled. He still regarded it as 
a part of his daily duty, to read, and to collect mate- 
rials, with a view to the continuation of the HittBry of 
the Ckureh of Chrut ; but his purely voluntary studies 
were, now, chiefly, of a strictly religious nature. And 
as the interests of eternity formed the leading subject 
which occupied his own thoughts ; so did they likewise 

* This cork-screw is mentioned by Dr. Buchanan, who, in his last 
▼isit to Queen's College, inhabited Erasmus's Rooms, as beinff * about 
a third of a yard looff.' Vide Ufe of Dr, Bnch«tnan, Vol. lU 
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fbnn the topic upon which he most delighted to hold 
communication with others. In particular, he rejoiced 
to be made acquainted with any instance in which his 
own labours or those of his deceased brother had been 
evidently blessed. ^Such communications/ he used to 
say, were * the cordials of his ^ old age.' 

The June meeting of the Board of Longitude called 
Dr. Milner, as usual, to London ; thus affording him an 
opportunity of consulting the first physicians of the 
day concerning the state of his health. Their report 
was, as he wrote to a friend, ^ No danger — ^this with the 
greatest confidence-^no internal organic mischief.' 

Somewhat reassured by these fayourable opinions of 
physicians of eminence who had long been acquainted 
with his constitution, he returned to Cambridge ; and 
soon afterwards set forth upon his summer journey to 
Carlisle, where he purposed to remain during his usual 
period of residence ; but where ill-health detained him 
nearly two years. 

Dean Milner was now less able than formerly to un- 
dertake any public duty. There remained, however, 
one mode in which it was still in his power to render 
effectual service to the cause nearest to his heart. His 
private expositions of Scripture in the daily course of 
family prayer, a practice which it is quite needless to 
say, he never, on any account whatever, voluntarily 
omitted, had long been remarkable for their singular 
excellence ; and it had been his custom occasionally to 
admit one or more of his intimate friends to his domes- 
tic worship, as well as, from time to time, either at 
home, or at the house of some religious acquaintance, 
to expound some passage of the Old and New Testament, 
for the benefit of those assembled. 

Of these means of doing service to the cause of re- 
ligion, the Dean now frequently availed himself. Many 
persons still living doubtless remember some of these 
domestic expositions. The deep insight which Dean 
Milner possessed into the nature and scheme of Chris- 
tianityy together with his luminous mode of expression, 
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and thd genuine sincerity and earnestness which per- 
vaded his addresses to the small company of his 
hearers on these occasions, comhined to preclude the 
possibility of their being easily forgotten. 

In these little friendly meetings, Dr. Milner was al> 
ways ready and willing to expound any passage con- 
cerning which he might be requested to give his 
thoughts, but there were portions of Scripture upon 
which his own choice frequently fell. Among these 
were the first psalm, the sermon on the mount, and 
parts of the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth chapters of 
the Epistle to the Romans. It should be added, that 
he occasionally chose for the subject of his exposition^ 
the Confession of our Church, a composition which 
he regarded as among the most excellent of uninspired 
writings. 

To prevent misapprehension, it is proper to observe, 
that although so ready to give private expositions of 
Scripture, on proper occasions, and when the persons 
assembled were prepared for what was to take place. 
Dean Milner altogether disapproved of what he con- 
sidered the irreverent introduction of the Bible and of 
religious exhortation in large and promiscuous parties, 
when the previous tone of conversation had, perhaps, 
formed a very unfit introduction to sacred employ- 
ments. 

Few circumstances connected with the state of his 
health gave Dean Milner more uneasiness than the being 
prevented from attending the first anniversary meeting 
of the Carlble Auxiliary Bible Society, which took 
place on the 2drd of September. 

But although unable to be personally present, the 
Dean took the most effectual means within his power, 
to prevent his unavoidable absence from being preju- 
dicial to the interests of the society, by writing to the 
chairman a truly admirable and warm-hearted letter, 
with a view to its being read at the meeting. 

The usual time for Dr. Milner's return to Cambridge 
had now nearly arrived. He had not yet abandoned 
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all thoughts of undertaking the journey, and important 
business urgently demanded his presence in College. 
This uncertainty lasted till the end of November, when 
the weather becoming unusually severe, all hope that 
his health would be sufficiently re-established to render 
travelling safe during the winter months was at an end. 
Under these circumstances he, very reluctantly, made 
his friends at Queen's aware, that, although * his heart ' 
was * at Cambridge,' yet, that for the first time since he 
had been President, the College Audit must take place 
in his absence. His medical advisers still maintained, 
that there existed ^ no danger ; ' and, as he wrote to one 
of the tutors of Queen's College, < when ' he was * a 
little better than usual,' he had * faith in his doctors.' 
Of these ^ doctors,' one, perhaps the most able among 
them, had recently, by letter, cheered him by the fol- 
lowing expressions : — 

*You possess great excitability both of body and 
mind ; * * * Yet with all your miseries, 

you have laboured like St. Paul, more abundantly than 
almost any of your brethren, 

* Always, dear Sir, 

* Yours very faithfully, 

^ M. Baillie. 
* Lower Grosvenor Street, Nov. 25, 1814.' 

I In the letter already alluded to. Dr. Milner gives 

some hints with regard to the nature of the examination 
to which, in his opinion, the candidates for fellowships 
ought to be subjected, and adds, that * it would grieve ' 
him * much, and greatly increase ' his * sufferings, if 
\ any worthy man, being a candidate for a fellowship, 

^ should suffer in his interests, through ' his * infirmities.' 

This was, in fact, the main consideration which weighed 
upon his mind ; in another letter of nearly the same 
date he declares, that he * would stretch any point 
rather than that a worthy person should suffer.' Satis- 
factory arrangements, however, were eventually made 
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for the carr3riiig on of the neoeaniy bnsmess of the 
College, particularly as to the election of fellowB : and 
his anxiety upon this subject being removed. Dr. Miln^- 
settled himself qnietly in his Deanery for the remainder 
of the winter. 

The following letter, written dniingthis seasonof retire 
ment, will be read with much interest. In order to intro- 
duce it properly to the reader's notice, it should be pre- 
mised, that the Rev. Josiah Pratt had requested Dean 
Milner * to write a note of approbation of the proceed- 
ings of the Church Misnonary Society,' which might 
be read at the meeting to be held at Cambridge, for the 
purpose of establishing in that place an association aux- 
iliary to the Parent Institution. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to observe, that although the larger part of this 
letter is well calculated for such a purpose, yet, that it 
was evidently considered by the Dean as a private com- 
munication to Mr. Pratt, from which* such passages as 
might be deemed suitable, were to be selected for public 
reading. Dr. Milner had paid much attention to the 
constitution of the Church Missionary Society, of which 
he was himself a Vice-President ; and some passages in 
the following letter exactly acooid with the sentiments 
which he was in the habit of expressing with r^ard to 
that excellent institution. To prevent misapprehension, 
a few words may be subjoined in elucidation of the 
passages in question. 

* To THE Rev. Josiah Pratt. 

' Deanery, Carlisle^ Nov. 17, 1814. 

* Reverend and dear Sir, 

* In reply to your communication of the 5th instant, 

transmitted to me through the hands of Mr. Bickersteth, 

I have gratefully to acknowledge the very affectionate 

terms in which you make your inquiries respecting my 

severe and long-contiuued indisposition. 

^ Among the various afflicting inconveniences and 
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mortificatians which, on this account, I have experi- 
enced for some years past, I reckon my utter inability 
to afford any active support to those zealous friends of 
the Gospel who, by their unwearied exertions, and by 
the use of all probable means in their power, are en- 
deavouring to enlighten the heathen world, in the great 
concern of eternal salvation. 

' And surely, for effectuating this great purpose, more 
probable, and less exceptionable means cannot be de- 
vised than the dispersion, in the first place, of the pure 
Word of God, in intelligible language ; and secondly, 
the sending, among the various nations, such teachers 
and expounders of the sacred oracles, as are found— 
on examination — to be both well qualified, and also 
cordially disposed to undertake this most weighty con- 
cern. These two grand objects are obviously and ab- 
solutely concurrent, and essential to each other. 

* The single circumstance of the recent circulation of 
the genuine Bible to so prodigious an extent among 
ignorant and idolatrous nations, appears to me to be an 
inesUmable point gained for the grand purpose in con- 
templation. 

* I reflect with great satisfaction, that I am a member 
of the two Societies for the dispersion of the Sacred 
Scriptures ; and more particularly, that, so long as the 
shattered fragments of an enfeebled constitution ena- 
bled me to stand forward in public, I exerted myself to 
the utmost, for the salutary purpose of removing objec- 
tions, and establishing harmony and good will in so 
righteous a cause. 

^ The Scriptural injunction is, ^' Go ye into all na- 
tions, and preach the Gt)spel to evert creature." 
In this matter, therefore, I consider, not merely the 
clearness of the understanding, but also, the obedience 
of the heart, to be concerned. 

^ This consideration introduces me to the more imme- 
diate subject of this letter ; namely, the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, of which the active friends and 
supporters are, as I understand, about to meet together 
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at Cambridge, with the intent of establishing an Asso- 
ciation Auxiliary to the Parent Institution. 

^My sentiments on this head, as well as on other 
points, closely connected with it, are so perfectly well 
known, that, I suppose, I may content myself with 
being exceedingly concise. 

^ The members of the Church Missionary Society, 
and especially their directing Committee, are exclusively 
persons who belong to the Established Church of Eng- 
land ; and I would most earnestly wish, that this well 
marked and very intelligible distinction, may be kept 
constantly in view throughout every part of the opera- 
tions of this Society, of which I have long had the 
honour to be a Vice-President. 

* The doctrines and discipline of the Church of Eng- 
land are registered in our Articles, Liturgy, and Homi- 
lies ; and although it is not to be denied but that the 
numerous questions and positions of a captious, diffi- 
cult, and puzzling nature, may be devised respecting 
the meaning of these Formularies, I, nevertheless, ap- 
prehend, that, after all, a candid and competent in- 
quirer cannot be much at a loss to understand who is, 
and who is not, bonA fide^ a member of the Church of 
England. A few plain, direct, and easy questions, 
will, in general, settle the point ; and if, unfortunately, 
there should arise persons of an artful disposition, de- 
sirous to dissemble, and to disguise their real sentiments. 
Ecclesiastical History abundantly shows, that, in such 
cases, a multitude of tests never avail to the detection 
of evasion and insincerity, although such tests may 
often serve to entangle and harass sincere and tender 
consciences. 

*A much greater difficulty, in my judgment, will 
be, so to secure our juvenile and untried missionaries, 
and candidates for missionary appointments, that they 
shall remain steady and consistent in the principles 
and practice of their profession. To this point, I 
hope, the labours of the Society will be materially 
directed : for this is precisely the case wherein a good 
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beginning may not always be followed by a good issue. 
The young missionaries, however sincere and zealous at 
their outset^ may afterwards, unless exceedingly well- 
founded in their principles, be easily induced, when 
abroad, and during the conflict of numerous sects and 
divisions, to swerve from their attachment to the 
Church, notwithstanding that when they first went 
out from us, they appeared, and even believed them- 
selves to belong to us. Certainly such a departure will 
be the more likely to take place when the aforesaid 
young missionaries are removed to a great distance from 
the advice and superintendence of persons in England 
whose wisdom and character they have been accustomed 
to respect and to revere. 

^ But in a good cause, it is never my disposition to 
accumulate or magnify difficulties and impediments. 

^ In the main, I most sincerely approve of the plans 
of the Society as developed in their several Reports ; 
and I heartily wish, that it were more in my power to 
promote their pious intentions by any active and useful 
exertions on my part. 

^ The contribution of a little pecuniary assistance is 
the easiest thing in the world ; it implies no consump- 
tion either of time or of labour : nor does it require 
anything which can cause trouble or anxiety. Never- 
theless, when this species of assistance is all that a 
person has it in his power to render, it will* I doubt not, 
be accepted by Him who always judges according to 
what a man hath, and not according to what he hath not. 

*The Missionary Society, together with its friends 
and supporters, will ever have my most cordial and 
earnest prayers to Almighty God for the success of 
their labours. 

* I am. Rev. and dear Sir, 

* Yours very faithfully and afiectionately, 
' Isaac Milner.' 

It has been observed, that some parts of this admira- 
ble letter may require elucidation. There could scarcely 
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be a greater mistake than to imaginey that Dr. Milner 
disapproved of all Missionary Societies except those 
which are in connexion with the Church of England. 
In order to confirm this assertion it is only necessary to 
state, that he sabscribed liberally not only to the Mora- 
Yian Missionary Establishments, bat also to certain 
Missionary Associations conducted by the body of Wea« 
leyan Methodists. With St. Paul, he rejoiced, if, under 
any circumstances, " Christ " were " preached." Nerer- 
theless with perfect consistency, he considered it an es- 
sential point in the conduct of the Church Missionary 
Society, that it should remain, and prove itself, both 
at home and abroad, that which it professed to be— 
namely, a Church Society, a Society sending out Mis- 
sionaries who should not only hold the doctrines, but 
likewise strictly conform to the discipline, of the Estab- 
lished Church ; and for the securing of this important 
point, he certainly conceived, that, in some instances, 
sufficient care had not been taken ; ^ a good beginning/ 
had not been invariably * followed by a good issue ; ' 
and from such laxity of discipline, consequences inju- 
rious to the interests of religion, as well as to the credit 
of the Established Church, were, in his opinion, likely 
to ensue. Without the slightest taint of bigotry or 
illiberality. Dr. Milner was cordially attached to the 
Establishment, and being so, was anxious, that every 
missionary sent out under the auspices of the Church 
of England should esteem himself bound conscientiously 
to observe the rules of that Church, as well in matters 
of discipline as of doctrine. 

On the 4th of March Dr. Milner thus wrote : ^ Be as- 
sured, that my heart is in College. I think of it every 
day a great deal, and with anxiety and regret.' 

Dr. Milner's * heart * was indeed at this time * in Col- 
lege,' but great as was his anxiety to be again at his post 
in the University, he suffered not that anxiety to cause 
him to neglect any opportunity that presented itself of 
usefulness in the place where the providence of Grod had, 
for the present, fixed his habitation. He had long ob- 
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served, with sorrow, the increase and disseminatbn of a 
democratic spirit in the city and neighbourhood of Car- 
lisle, and had thought very seriously on the subject, 
with a view to the adoption of some practical means of 
checking the growing evil. As the best means of effect- 
ing this purpose, he had conceived the design of estab- 
lishing a weekly newspaper, to be conducted on loyal 
and constitutional principles ; and the execution of this 
design was hastened by a fresh ebullition of that pesti- 
lent spirit which he desired to suppress. At this junc- 
ture, he wrote, and caused to be printed and circulated, 
a paper touching upon the main points of the existing 
popular discontents. This paper, which was headed A 
Caution, and of which the original copy is in existence, 
was printed without a signature ; but to those who 
were judges of composition, the style discovered the 
author ; and this Caution was effectual, not only in 
suppressing the actual symptoms of turbulence and dis- 
affection, but also in determining the conduct of several 
influential persons^ who, having previously been irreso- 
lute or lukewarm in the affair, now resolved to join 
heart and hand with the Dean in the establishment of 
a weekly publication, of which the principal object 
should be to disseminate sound principles, both political 
and religious. 

Such a publication was established in the month of 
April, 1815, under the title of * The Patriot, or Cumber- 
land and Carlisle Advertiser,' Dean Milner furnishing a 
Prospectus admirable both in matter and expression* 

To the end of his life the Dean looked back with 
satisfaction upon the part which he had taken in this 
affair. He was far indeed, from being a bigot in politics ; 
but he was convinced, that he by no means overstepped 
the line of his duty as a Christian minister, when he 
endeavoured equally to enforce both parts of the Apos- 
tolic precept, " Fear God, Honour the King." 

The approach of old age, far from deadening, appeared 
rather to quicken Dean Milner's affections. The follow- 
ing letter — surely a model of judicious tenderness— was 
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addressed to the Archbishop of York on occasion of the 
death of his eldest daughter. 

* Deanery^ Carlisle^ May 27th, 1815. 
* Mt Dear Archbishop, 
' I am too little acquainted with the rules of modern 
etiquette to be quite sure whether I may not be intrud- 
ing too soon upon your Grace's melancholy contempla- 
tions at this afflictive season. Yet I cannot allow my- 
self to doubt of your Grace's readiness to pardon any 
transgression of this sort, when your kindness shall lead 
you to reflect upon the motives which induce me to take 
this step. 

* From the moment that I heard of this awful visita- 
tion — God knows, that I speak truth — the mournful 
situation of your Grace, of Lady Anne, and of every 
branch of your family, has scarcely, for one quarter of 
an hour, been out of my mind. I who have had the 
good fortune, during your Grace's long residence at 
Rose Castle, to see so much of the interior of your 
Grace's conduct of your family, and of the afiectionate 
intercourse which constantly subsisted among all the 
parts of it, can understand better, perhaps, than many 
others, how severe must be the pangs of separation in 
a case where every tender afiection has been so much 
strengthened by the long operation of the most power- 
ful causes that can be imagined. 

* Yet, even in the recollection of those very causes, 
the pious minds of your Grace and of your good Lady, 
will find much to mitigate the irreparable loss which 
you have sustained. Your endeavours, my dear Arch- 
bishop, to instil into the minds of your children the best 
principles of religion having been unwearied, you surely 
cannot fail to experience some relief when you call to 
mind how remarkably those endeavours were blessed by 
a kind Providence, in the effects produced upon the 
disposition of the excellent lady, whose untimely remo- 
val cannot but be bitterly lamented. 

* Indeed, indeed, it is impossible but that the heart 
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must bleed for the loss of so precious a jewel : and it is 
much easier to m^» << Grod*8 will be done/' than to ac- 
quiesce cordially under so trying a dispensation. The 
loss of our near relatiyes and friends is by far the great- 
est evil we can possibly suffer in this world. 

* For me to pretend to point out to your Grace the 
proper resources on such occasions^ vrould be both un- 
necessary and presumptuous. Your Grace may, how- 
ever, be assured, that among your numerous and nearest 
connexions, there is not any one, who, on this sad occa- 
sion, heaves a deeper or a sincerer sigh, than your 
^ faithful and affecUonate servant, 
^ Isaac Milnsr.' 

As a sincere lover of his country, Dean Milner could 
not, at this period, be otherwise than deeply interested 
in the state of public affairs. 

To trace the progress of the Duke of Wellington's 
victorious arms upon an accurate map, was an employ- 
ment in which he delighted ; but, well supplied as he 
was with maps, which he had always been fond of col- 
lecting, he possessed none sufficiently full for his pur- 
pose ; and, with characteristic ardour, he spared no ex- 
pense necessary to the attainment of his object. A 
letter now lies before me, written on the 18th of June, 
1811^, in which, little aware of the glorious termination 
on that day put to the long struggle, he commissions a 
friend in London to procure for him various maps, on 
a laige scale, of different portions of Europe. 

The June Chapter was now approaching, and the 
journey southward was again postponed. 

The value of Dean Milner's taste for philosophical 
researches was never more strongly felt than during 
this long confinement at Carlisle. The frequent corre- 
spondence which he maintained, at this period, with 
Professor Leslie, of Edinburgh, was a source of much 
interest. Mr. Leslie, at the Dean's request, famished 
him with all the necessary apparatus for his ii^nious 
experiments on heat and moisture ; and in the repeat- 

9 B 
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ing of these experiments^ the Desn found nsefbl and 
agreeable occupation, when incapacitated by ill health 
for serions study. 

Among other philosophical apparatus^ procured by 
Dean Milner through the instrumentality of Mr. Leslie, 
was a splendid electrical machine of the newest and 
most approved construction, with jars, &c., of immense 
power. He was thus supplied with the means of grati- 
fying his friends^ and especially young persons, with 
the sight of many scientific wonders which he was 
always ready to explain to those who showed a disposi* 
tlon to learn ; and, in tins way, he often experienced, 
even in the midst of severe bodily suffering, much bene- 
volent pleasure. 

Dr. Milner's correspondence with Mr. Wilberforce, 
during the autumn and winter of this year, was fre- 
quent and affectionate. The following extracts from a 
letter to that long-tried friend, dated, * October, 1815,' 
has reference to the then recent death of Mrs. Heniy 
Thornton, and to the dangerous illness of Mr. Wilber- 
force's only sister, the wife of James Stephen, Esq. The 
whole communication, as might be expected in the case 
of a letter written by Dean Milner under such circum- 
cumstances, overflows with tenderness. ^ What a change,' 
he writes, ^in that blessed family ! To be surroimded 
with the comforts of this world pretty plentifully, in 
such scenes, is very desirable^ no doubt ; but how very 
plain it is, to any one that thinks, and looks at all into 
futurity, that nothing can much mitigate such melan- 
choly and affecting scenes, but a comfortable reflection 
that the one thing needful has been so duly provided 
for as to exclude any harassing anxieties. The accounts 
of our departed friend, from all quarters, have been very 
gratifying. May our latter end be like hers! Oh! I 
could say a deal — ^my heart is full ! 

^But another subject, you must know, hangs very 
heavy on my mind I Your own dear sister ! What 
shall I say to you ? I have, for some time past, 
smothered a good deal of my apprehensions respecting 
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het ; andy indeed, I have endeavoured, almost with my 
eyes open, to deceive myself. I know your unhounded 
affection for her, and hers for you ; and I have really 
dreaded to speak out quite freely.' 

Many other affecting extracts from letters written 
during this long confinement at Carlisle, and under the 
pressure of ill-health, might he given ; some, indeed, 
indicating much hodily weakness, and some consequent 
depression of spirits ; hut one and all affording satisfac- 
tory evidence, that, to use his own words, *the one 
thing needful was duly provided for;' and that the 
writer in reality enjoyed that "perfect peace " which he 
only can possess " whose mind is stayed " upon a recon- 
ciled God. 

*I endeavour,' writes Dean Milner, * to make it my 
prayer, that these afflictions may not be removed till 
they have brought about and finished the work which 
our gracious and merciful High Priest intended them to . 
do. How this sickness will end, really seems very doubt- 
ful. Indeed, my dear friend, I assure you I am greatly 
inclined to believe, that I shall never be good for much 
any more. I hope, however, I have been with Jesus.' 

Again, speaking of the disease of the heart under 
which he laboured, and with reference to which an 
eminent physician had once said, that 'with such a 
pulse, a man's life ' was * not worth one minute's pur- 
chase,' the Dean uses the following expressions : — * How 
loudly this says, " Prepare to meet thy God ; " and what 
an awful admonition ! What a deal could my heart 
pour out to you on this subject I These are the lights 
in which my case is to be viewed ; first, as perhaps 
putting an end to life in a moment ; secondly, as having 
the effect of laying one on the shelf. God's will be 
done ; that I may submit without a murmur, is my 
constant prayer.' 

On another occasion he writes : * I consider myself 

as being in a very, very doubtful state, to say the least. 

Prepare, prepare ! ought to be my motto, no doubt, in 

great letters. What the Divine mercy has yet in store 

s B s 
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for me, it is not easy to predict. My hope ifli^ ih«t 
^ sufficient unto the day is the eyil thereof/' ' 

* Again : I am happy to have a God to go toilet other 
things be as they may. I endeavour to make fit my 
prayer, that as this load is certainly laid upon me for 
good, it may not be remoyed till it has done its work. 
To support this belief, and the prayer connected with 
it, is no easy task ; but as, I thank God, I cannot, I 
find, be easily driven from this belief, so, I trust, I 
shall never sufier the buffetings of Satan to drive me 
from my prayer. The rest must be left with a mereifol 
God.' 

* The few prayers of Pascal, at the close of his little 
book, are most charming. I have experienced manifest 
consolation from the eleventh particuUurly.* Oh ! what 
a state of mind is implied 1 * 

It should be observed, that the foregoing passages 
occur, not in any formal dissertations on the subject of 
religion, but in ordinary, and, often, hastily written 
letters on common topics; they are therefore doubly 
valuable, as displaying, as it were, unintentionally, 
the real state and bias of the writer's mind. 

The November chapter over. Dean Milner onee more 
entertained the hope, that he might be able to accom- 
plish the journey to Cambridge before the ensuing 
Christmas. His health, however, continued to be very 
precarious; and the unprecedented severity of the 
weather contributed to render such an undertaking 
formidable. 

Had Dr. Jowett still lived to urge him to make the 
attempt ; to welcome him on his arrival at College ; 
and to cheer him, as formerly, with his congenial and 
truly Christian society, he might, perhaps, in some in- 
terval of comparative convalescence, have been induced 
to venture upon the journey : as it was, the year again 
closed upon him at Carlisle. 

* YideFiical. Vol.U. p. ISO. Fwii, I81t. 
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CHAP. XVI. 
A.i>. 18l6. 

BISOITSSIONS OH BAPTISMAI. REGBKBRAtlON. 

It was rery toxt^h Dean Milner's habit^ at least dtinng 
the latter years of his life, to take adrantage, for tbs 
regolatioii of his conduct, of particular times and 
seasons. * To turn orer a new leaf/ at the beginning of 
each new year, was a maxim which he frequently urged, 
especially upon young persons ; and besides this collo- 
quial advice, he seldom failed, in his domestic worship 
on New-year's day morning, to exhort the members of 
his fiunily to the serious perfonnance of the same duty. 
Ilie retired, and, comparatively, inactive mode of life 
to which hie precarious health at this period restrained 
him, was doubtless, un&vourable to the forming of 
vigorous resolutions ; but Dr. Milner was less than 
most men thcJ creature of circumstances. * If we are 
but where we ought to be, and employed as we ought 
to be, all things considered,' he used frequently to say, 
* we may hope for God's blessing upon our undertak* . 
ine^ ; ' and this resigned and tranquil state of mind, 
bniiging along with it, as it always does, its own re- 
ward. Was highly conducive to that partial restoration 
to bodily health which he was beginning to experience. 
As the spring advanced, he began serioudy to con- 
template a journey to Cambridge. Many pressing 
considerations urged him to this undertaking ; but alas ! 
the great inducement which would have supported and 
cheered him in the performance of this duty, was with- 
drawn. To this melancholy topio^-a topic which, not- 
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withstanding his constitutional cheerfulness, was never 
long absent from his mind — ^he alludes, in a yery afiPect- 
ing manner, in the following extract from a letter, dated 

^ Deanery f April 10, 1816. 
'Mt dear Sib, 

* I know not whether you may have heard, that from 
long, and in some measure, severe indisposition, I 
have been compelled to live here in a sort of retirement 
from College, and from business of almost every kind. 

* I assure yon, I do not overstate it, when I affirm, 
that from the day of the decease of our dear and la- 
mented friend Dr. Jowett, all my academical objects 
have put on a different aspect. To me the loss has been 
both irreparable and incalculable. I am not sure that 
a single day has passed, without my heaving a sigh to 
his memory; and the melancholy reflection has been 
kept up and increased by tedious and protracted infir- 
mities for more than two years. 

'For many weeks past, I have been meditating a 
return to Cambridge, where I am much wanted. * * 
Alas ! Alas ! ever since the year 1770, whenever I re^ 
turned to Cambridge, my first object was invariably to 
meet Dr. Jowett ; and it was usually settled by us, that 
we should meet on the first night of our coming back 
to College 1 ' 

Never, surely, was strong affection expressed with 
greater truth ! 

The ungenial spring of 1816 at length assumed a 
milder character ; and, although obliged to return to 
Carlisle in order to be present at the June Chapter, and 
still in very indifferent health. Dr. Milner, in the last 
week of May, obeyed the call of duty, and, after an 
absence of nearly two years, returned to College. 

Again at Cambridge, and warmly welcomed by nu- 
merous friends, his health and spirits visibly revived. 
He applied himself vigorously to the arrangement of 
the arrears of College business, preached in the College 
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chapel, and even attended, as usual, the June meeting 
of the Board of Longitude. 

Still, however, notwithstanding the striking effect 
produced upon his very impressible and elastic spirits, 
by the salutary change of climate and scene consequent 
upon his return to Cambridge, the death of Dr. Jowett 
had left a blank, which nothing could fill. He was 
totally unable to profit by the advice of Dr. Johnson, 
that * a man, as he grows older, should take care to 
keep his friendships in repair,' by supplying vacancies 
as they occur. The few friends whom Dr. Milner 
loved, he loved with his whole heart ; and the breaches 
caused by death among iuch friendships cannot be re- 
paired. 

An important afiair concluded by Dr. Milner during 
this short residence at College, was the making of his 
will. 

He left his library, with certain exceptions, to Queen's 
College ; a bequest of peculiar value, on account of the 
large collection which he had amassed of scarce Tracts 
on theological and other subjects. He also left a con- 
siderable sum of money to be appropriated to the aug- 
menting of the incomes of the aged inhabiti^nts of the 
Alms-houses belonging to his College — ^persons over 
whose comforts he exercised, during the whole period 
of his Mastership, a benevolent superintendence. 

The duty of making a final settlement of all tempo- 
ral concerns, at such a season, that the mind may not 
be disturbed by them during the closing scenes of life, 
was often insisted upon by him as incumbent upon all 
persons. This duty performed, he again set forth on 
his return to Carlisle ; which city he readied in safety 
on the 21st of June. 

This journey was marked by a tremendous thunder- 
storm ; such a storm as seldom occurs in our climate. 
In addition to the rational estimate which he formed of 
the actual danger incurred under such circumstances, — 
a danger which he thought considerably underrated by 
most persons,— Dr. Milner was constitutionally afiected 
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by an electrical state of the atmoepheie. It should 
likewise be added, that he had once, in early life, wit- 
nessed an awful scene of death by lightning— the death 
of several persons. All these circumstances combined, 
rsndered him somewhat intolerant of the air of nncon- 
cem sometimes thoughtlessly assumed by persons ill- 
qualified to appreciate the perils which surround them, 
when < Thunders roll around.' 

^ For my part/ said an ignorant youth with whom he 
was once in company during a fearful storm, and who 
perceived that he exhibited symptoms of anxious ap*' 
prehension, ^For my part, I am never afraid of the 
piece that is not levelled at me.' ^Nor I either/ 
replied the Dean, * if I am but sure of that.' 

Whatever may be thought of the view which Dean 
Milner took of this subject, it is at least certain, that 
taking that view, he acted in rational consistence with 
his opinions. It was his custom, on occasion of a near 
and dangerous thunder-storm, to call together his 
family, including his servants, and solemnly to implore 
the Divine protection ftrom a danger which he conceived 
to be imminent, and against which there is no other 
safeguard. 

This summer^s residence at Carlisle was a busy and 
an anxious one. First, there was a very important 
Chapter business, and that of a painful and embarras^g 
nature. Soon afterwards, by the death of Dr. Watson, 
Bishop of LlandafF, the Regius Professorship of Divinity 
at Cambridge, which he had held nearly hidf a oentiiry» 
became vacant. A professorship so honourable and im- 
portant was, of course, an object of great interest, and 
the candidates were alike anxious to secure the power- 
ful support of Dean Milner. Many were the letters 
which he wrote upon this subject ; and, at length, the 
day of election being at hand, he formally appointed 
a member of his own College his Vice-Preddent, and 
gave him power to vote, on this occasion, as his proxy. 
Unfortunately, however, some untoward mistakes oc* 
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curred ; and within about eight and forty hours <si thi 
time actually fixed for the election^ he was snrpxiied by 
the appearance of a special messenger who had posted 
with the utmost speed from Cambridge^ charged with 
directions to use his best efforts to persuade the Dean to 
return with him, without an hour's delay, and vote in 
person. Unfit as he was for an exertion so great and 
so sudden, Dr* Milner was fiur from pronouncing, at 
once, an absolute negatiye* He listened attentively to 
the earnest representations which were made to Mm : 
but the arguments used failed to convince him, that 
duty required so great an effort ; and the evoit proved, 
that he judged rightly. 

Another afiRsir gave him much more serious and anx- 
ious concern. He was urged by a very dear, and as he 
had long been convinced, a truly religious friend, to 
nominate to a living, a person whom he could not con-^ 
scientiously consider fit for so important a charge* It 
may, perhaps, be asked, < Why should he have felt any 
anxious concern upon such an occasion? why not have 
declared at once, that his conscience forbad him to obey, 
in this instance, the dictates of friendship?* Such a 
question would, however, imply a very imperfect ac- 
quaintance, on the part of the inquirer, with the ex« 
quisitely affectionate character of Dean Milner* 

It is true, indeed, that no consideration of jnivate re- 
gard did or could induce him to entertain, for one mo- 
ment, a thought of acting, in this matter, contrary to his 
conscientious and deliberate judgment : but he would 
gladly have been convinced, that he judged amiss* 
With persevering benevolence he anxiously sought for 
any evidence of improvement in the character of the 
person for whom his patronage was solicited ; and being 
informed of some circumstances of a favourable nature, 
he, for a while, refrained from returning a decisive an- 
swer to his friend's application. On so delicate a sub«> 
ject, it is difficult, consistently with a due regard to the 
feelings of survivors^ to give even extracts from con- 
fidential communications. Could Dean Milner's very 
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tonching letters respecting this affiur be given entire^ 
thej would discover a remarkable union of qualities 
not often found conjoined. The most aflFectionate 
gentleness of spirit, is combined with the most deter- 
mined firmness of purpose ; and a devotedness of firiend- 
ship capable of urging its professor to the utmost point 
within the limits of duty, is guarded by a tenderness 
and sensibility of conscience perhaps never surpassed. 

The following passage may be quoted* ^ In r^ard 
to myself/ writes the Dean, * I can truly and con- 
scientiously declaiey that this buoness has^ really, 
afflicted me greatly, and continues to afflict me. That 
word is by no means too strong. It is an instance 
where I am perfectly sure of my own disposition. My 
meaning is this : my r^^ards for yourself and for your 
near relatives and connexions, incline me, and that 

powerfully, to go too far in favour of rather than 

to faXL short. There is my real danger— of this I am 
perfectly sure. The thing has been deeply on my mind 
ever since the news arrived; and that without the 
omission or interval of a single day.' # * * 

^ Probably, this is the last material transaction of my 
life ; and, with my views of religion, how should I be 
prepared to meet my Maker, having done such a thing ? ' 

< Dear — , It is exceedingly painful for me to talk 
at all to a man's near relation in this way. I hope you 
will forgive me, and ever believe me to be your own and 
your family's very sincere and affectionate friend V 

The regard expressed in the above extracts, did not 
evaporate in kind words. Firm as was his own con- 
viction on the subject, Dr. Milner resolved not to decide 
irrevocably, till he had taken the opinion of one, upon 
whose advice he felt assured, that, upon an occasion of 
this nature, he might safely rely. He wrote, in the 
strictest confidence, a statement of the whole case, to 
his excellent and highly-valued friend, the late Rev. 
Charles Simeon. Having communicated the circum- 
stances plainly and fully, without either extenuation 
or aggravation, he proceeds thus : ^ And now, my good 
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friend, the great, the single question, is this, — Can I, 
¥^th a safe conscience, thinking as I think on religious 
subjects, and knowing what I know, and others know, 
of the person in question, can I be the means of corn* 
mittingto his pastoral care and superintendence the 

Parish of 1 Ought I, or ought I not, to' hazard 

such an appointment ? The most important event, per- 
haps, of my whole past or future life I An opportunity, 
too, never likely to happen to me again ! Further ; 
for my conduct, as it respects this event, I must very 
soon be called upon to answer, to a gracious God whose 
providence has afforded me this opportunity of serving 
the cause of his blessed Gospel ! I beg you to give me 
your advice without the slightest ceremony or reserv^-^ 
that is, with the sincerity of a true friend, and the 
fidelity of a minister of the Gospel of long experience 
and great wisdom in divine things. I feel to myself as 
if all the little remains of my life might, by my taking 
a false step in this affair, be rendered miserable. My 
reputation for sincerity in religion might be called in 
question, but beyond, and very much above that and all 
other considerations, who can give ease to a wounded 
conscience 1 

* I trust, I may, with perfect safety, deposit in your 
breast these several and most confidential reflections. 
I did not, at first, intend to say so much as I have said ; 
but on further consideration, I have satisfied myself, 
that it is my duty to put you in possession of all the 
circumstances which bear upon the case; otherwise 
your judgment would be less to be relied upon. 
* I remain always, my dear Sir, 

* Your affectionate friend and servant, 
* Isaac Milner.* 

Mr. Simeon's answer is marked by the fervid zeal 
which was one of the striking traits of his character. 

* Were y he writes, *my own father, and wanting 

bread, I would not do it — I could not do it ! * * * 

* I have spoken thus freely and fully, because you wish 
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me to do 80 ; and because the importance of the casd 
demands it. ^^ We watch for souls, as those that mast 
give account." ** Their blood will I require at thy 
hands." 

' I am, my dear Sir, 

* Youifs, most respectfully and affectionately, 

' C. SlMBOl*/ 

A brief extract from a subsequent letter, written 
during the same month of August, by Mr. Simeon to 
Dean Milner, may be here inserted. It is interesting as 
disphiying the princely liberality of spirit which dis« 
ttnguished the excellent writer ; and as a sample of the 
correspondence muntained between him and the Deaa 
of Carlisle. 

* Mt DBAli Sib, 

* On papeif the word / looks hateful, and I could 
hare sonened it in conyersation. But I obey your coin* 
nands in few words, because my time will not admit of 
many words. 

* Cheltenham, where there are ten thousand souls^ 
besides ten thousand visitors, or nearly so, is mine. It 
was to be sold fof three thousand pounds, and I in- 
stantly secured it : and the Lord has raised up fiiends 
to ooneur with me ; so that the burthen is light. 

* Marylebone, where there are one hundred thousand 
souls, is also to be sold. The price named is forty thou« 
sand pounds. I hope to get it much under-^^^nd, if it 
be sold so low as twenty-fire thousand, it is mine at this 
moment. ♦ ♦ * 

* I hare great plans in riew, and Grod is so prospering 
me in them, that I am fiill of joy and gratitude. 

* I am, my dear Sir, 

* Most affectionately yours, 

* Ck SiXBON. 

To the Vtry Rev. the Dean of CarlUW 
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It is almost superfluoas to say, that the application 
for the living was refused, although * with veiy great 
pain/ on Dr. Milner's part. The last letter which he 
wrote on this subject contains the foUowing afieeting 
passage. 

* I trust, my dear — — , that this will prove an abso- 
lutely insulated transaction between us, which shall no 
way ever affect our sincere regards in general. Hy 
prayers for you, and your family, and your near con- 
nexions, are as warm and as affectionate, as they are, 
or can be, for myself and mine : and now, dear — > 
I beg, that we may heartily concur in putting to rest, 
and, as much as possible, extinguishing for ever, the 
memory of whatever hsrS been painful in this trans- 
action. 

^ I am now sixty-six, and cannot have very long to 
live. Humbly to surrender myself, mind and body, to 
Jesus, with some degree of integrity^ gratitude, and hope, 
is what I would be daily endeavouring to do.' 

Of the exceeding affection which Dr. Milner bore to 
his friends, abundant evidence has appeared in the 
course of this Memoir. His tender regard for those 
whom he really loved, seemed to increase with his 
years ; and, far from needing the stimulus of personal 
intercourse, appeared to be quickened by distance and 
absence. A spirit so affectionate, although in truth the 
source of some of the most exquisite of earthly enjoy- 
ments, must necessarily, in this world of trial, entail 
upon its possessor many pangs which are escaped by 
persons of a colder nature. Dean Milner was at this 
period suffering the deepest affliction in consequence of 
the reports which he received ' respecting the health 
of one of his * oldest and most inestimable friends.* 
Mrs. Stephen, the only sister of William Wilberforce, 
Esq. was dangerously ill ; and the Dean's * heart,' as 
he himself expressed it, was * brimful,' In answer to 
a letter which had brought him a very unfavourable 
account of her, he writes : — *Your letter, just put into 
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my hAnd, is thAt of an affectionate friend indeed. I 
bolt my door to weep for some minutes/ 

The Assizes at Carlisle of course occasioned an infiiuL 
of viators to the Deanery — some^ common acquaint- 
ance, some, old friendsy and others, strangers, bringing^ 
with them letters of introduction. ^ The bustle of the 
Assizes,' wrote the Dean, on the 31 st of August, to his 
nephew at Cambridge, * causes such a number of visi- 
tors to take up my time, that I have scarcely had an 
hour's leisure, and yet these visits are almost all mere 
matters of form ; necessary, however, in a certain de- 
gree, that is, if not carried too far. But after all, I 
frequently recollect the wise remark of Lord Bacon^ 
* Amici fures temporis.' 

* You are well aware, that there are few things which 
I dislike more in religious people, than that spirit of 
gossiping which prevails among them a great deal too 
much. 

Mt is however, always right to cultivate an afiable 
and obliging spirit and behaviour. This, of itself, often 
produces the happiest consequences ; especially when 
persons see, that, notwithstanding your courtesy in non- 
essential, you will not flinch a hair's-breadth in essen- 
tials. Sensible men, and men of principle, like you the 
better for this.' 

It it almost needless to observe, that Dr. Milner's 
conduct was habitually conformable to the excellent 
advice which he thus gave. No man was more entirely 
free from a repulsive strictness of demeanour in trifles ; 
and certainly none was ever more Arm and uncompro- 
mising whenever religious principle was concerned. 

A subject which he believed to involve a principle of 
the flrst importance in religion, had for years, and 
particularly during this summer's residence at Carlisle, 
occupied Dean Milner's mind. The religious world was 
then, as it is now, agitated by the baptismal contro- 
versy ; and the Dean's attention, ever alive to topics of 
this nature, had been especially called to this particular 
subject by the late Rev. John Scott, with whom he had^ 
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at rarious times, conversed respecting the sacrament of 
baptism, and who had sent him his book, published in 
1815, and entitled, An Inquiry into the Effects of Bap- 
tiemy ^c, a book, writes Mr. Scott, ^ on a subject which 
you have repeatedly done me the favour to talk over 
with me, and which is daily acquiring more interest and 
importance among us. I hope you will find that I 
have in some degree profited by what has fallen from 
you upon it : but I shall be most happy to receive your 
remarks upon the work, and to take advantage of them, 
should another edition be called for. ♦ » * 
< Many young men have been, lately, a good deal 
harassed upon the subject of Mant's Tracts.* In con- 
sequence of the request thus expressed. Dean Milner, 
in a paper of considerable length, communicated to Mr. 
Scott his sentiments concerning the important subject 
under discussion. Some of his remarks, ascribed at 
the time to the pen of * a learned friend,' were em- 
bodied by Mr. Scott in his Rejoinder^ published in 1817, 
to Dr. Laurence's Reply to his Inquiryy 8rc. On that 
Reply the Dean likewise made copious annotations, 
which, with the necessary references to Dr. Laurence's! 
pamphlet, he communicated to the Rev. Mr. Scott.* 

Of the whole of the papers on this subject, commu- 
nicated on this occasion by Dean Milner to the Rev. 
John Scott, the Dean himself thus writes : — ^ N.B. 
These papers are extremely indigested, being written in 
haste, and under great disadvantages, — ^viz. a press of 
business, frequent head-aches, &c. 

^ They are (in general) my first thoughts, as I perused 
the pages of Dr. Laurence's book. 

*The general observations, however, have been for 
years past turned over and over in my mind. If they 
are of the least service to Mr. Scott on this important 
subject, I shall think my time to have been well em- 
ployed.' Dr. Milner adds a request, that his 'papers 

* On the margin of a copy of this pamphlet, in the Lihxaiy of 
Queen's College, Cambridge, there are numerous notes in the hand- 
writing of Dr. S^iiner, 
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should be * retumed ' to him. 'VariouB questioiuv* he 
writety ' are often pat to me on these subjectsy both by 
Mends and others ; and it may save me both time and 
trouble^ to haye my own papers, rough and unpolished 
as they are, to refer to/ 

The general obserrationsy which, as Dr. Milner de- 
elarss, had been * for years turned oyer and oyer in ' hie 
^ mind,' will be presented to the reader in the fullest 
confidence that they will be perused with interest ; but 
a few words should be premised with reference to 
Dr. Mant's 'Tracts/ alluded to in the extract above 
given from a letter of Mr. Scotl. 

It may not be very generally known, that, about the 
year 1816, many animated discussions took place in the 
eommittee-room of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge^ on the subject of Dr. Mantes Tract on ' Re- 
generation.' Of these discussions. Dean Milner, who 
considered the matter as of vital importance, had re- 
quested and received from a member of the Society who 
was present,* a full and minute account. It would be 
improper to make public a confidential communication 
of this nature. Suffice it therefore to say, in the words 
of the Dean's informant, that * Dr. Mantes tract on 
* Regeneration' had occasioned great uneasiness in the 
minds of many friends of the Society,' and that 'it had 
been determined that some decisive step should be taken, 
on the first fiivourable opportunity, for expunging it 
from the Society's list. This design was greatly strength- 
ened by the publications of Mr. Scott, Mr. Biddulph, and 
Mr. Bugg; and by an anonymous 'Address' to the 
Society, on the inconsistencies and contradictions appa- 
rent in their several tracts ; and the affair was deeply 
felt by a most respectable body in the Church.' Dr. 
Milner's correspondent gives the names of the principal 
persons who took part in the discussions held on this 
important topic, some of them persons of very high ec- 
clesiastical rank ; and he describes at length the mode 
in which this argumental contest was conducted. He 
« The present Lord Bishop of Calcatta. 
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concludes thus: — ^I confess that I feel deeply in a 
cause which I consider to be the cause of vitjd Chris- 
tianity. It is to the firmness of the general body of 
subscribers throughout the country, ( 1 2,000 in number.) 
that we must look for support. A few individuals in 
London can do nothing, except as they are encouraged 
and countenanced by the mass of subscribers whom 
they may be said to represent. The voice of truth sel- 
dom fails of being heard, though uttered by a minority, 
especially in a day of reviving piety like the present. 
May God our Saviour direct and sanctify all our mea- 
sures, if we should unhappily be caUed to new discus- 
sions, to the advancement of his own glory, and the 
welfare of our apostolical Church ! ' 

The tract in question was subsequently published 
with the obnoxious passages so altered as to render them 
much less objectionable. 

The investigation of this subject preceded, and in 
some measure led to that correspondence between Dr. 
Milner and the Rev. John Scott, of which the * General 
Observations ' already mentioned form a part. To these 
Observations, some remarks from the pen of the Bishop 
of Calcutta,* bearing upon the Dean's judgment respect- 
ing the opinions of Dr. Mant, will form a fitting intro- 
duction. 

* With respect to the Baptismal Controversy,' writes 
the Rev. Daniel Wilson, * the Dean of Carlisle gave it 
as his deliberate judgment, that the following passage in 
the Catechism was quite conclusive against the main 
statements of Dr. Mant. 

* ** What is required of persons to be baptized ? 

* "Arts, Repentance, whereby they forsake sin ; and 
faith, whereby they stedfastly believe the promises of 
God, made to them in that sacrament. 

* " Why, then, are infants baptized, when, by reason 
of their tender age, they cannot perform them ? 
*^*Ans, Because they promise them both by their 

* Vide ' CoDYersational Recollections of Dean Milner.'— Christian 
Obserrer, June, 1820. 

3 C 
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mireties ; which pTomiae, when they oome to age, them* 
selyes are bound to perform/' 

* The Dean remarked, that there was here, clearly, aa 
hypothesis, a pledge, a charitable assumption of repent- 
ance and faith on the part of the infant ; on this assomp- 
tion the language of the office proceeded ; and on its 
being realized, when the child should be of due age, the 
blessings of the sacrament itself were suspended. 

' Dr. Milner,' continues the writer, ^ was much griered 
at the dogmatical manner in which the controversy bad 
l)een handled, and at the hardy assertions made, that 
there could be no doubt on the meaning of the Church 
of England with regard to it. The fact was, he said, 
that the doctrine of the grace of the sacrament had 
always been a question of great difficulty, and more 
especially in this very matter of infant baptism, wheie 
controversialists now affirmed, that there was no diffi- 
culty at all. The Dean had, at one time, nearly deter- 
mined to write upon the subject, and had actually bcsgiia 
to collect the chief publications that had appeared. Bat 
his increasing infirmity of health probably prevented 
the execution of this as well as of many other excellent 
designs. He, however, on several occasions, expressed 
his sentiments to me very strongly on the general ques- 
tion. He thought that those who opposed Dr. Mantes 
statements had not spoken out with sufficient distinct- 
ness, for to him it appeared most grievous, that a minis- 
ter of our Protestant Church should thus be permitted, 
for the first time, to broach, as the Dean conceived. 
Popish sentiments on so vital a point, and to do this in 
a manner the most positive, and without any charitable- 
ness of construction for those who differed from him in 
opinion. He was decidedly of opinion, that whatever 
difficulties might exist in ascertaining the exact benefits 
accompanying baptism, we ought boldly and unshrink- 
ingly to designate by the term Ilegeneration, the inward 
change and conversion of the heart to God, by what- 
ever means it might be effected, and to address those 
as unregenerate, who were evidently without any spiri- 
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tuAl life. This, he apprehended, had been uniformly 
the language of all our greatest divines, from the time 
of the Reformation. The Dean rejoiced in the impor- 
tant changes which were introduced into Dr. Mant't 
tract on this subject, by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge ; for by these changes (although 
he considered that the tract remained still, in many re- 
spects, very objectionable), in point of argument, the 
chief matter in dispute was conceded. In short, the 
Dean regarded the whole discussion as of vital import- 
ance, and as, in effect, involving the grand distinctions 
between cold and languid formaiity, and really spiritual 
religion.' 

In the papers on the subject of baptism, communi- 
cated by Dean Milner to Mr. Scott, the general obser- 
vations are preceded by between forty and fifty critical 
annotations on particular passages in Dr. Laurence's 
pamphlet. Of these annotations, several appear, in the 
Dean's own words, in Mr. Scott's rejoinder. Of the 
rest, although many are exceedingly pithy, and suggest 
deep and comprehensive views of the subject under 
consideration, they would be but imperfectly understood 
if read without the opportunity of immediate reference 
to Dr. Laurence's work. The Greneral Observations are 
here given without abridgment or alteration. 

* I cannot but suspect, that Dr. Laurence (see page 6) 
finds it much easier to support his favourite tenets on 
baptism from the Articles and Liturgy, than from the 
Scripture. Had this not been so, I am convinced, that 
he could scarcely have helped drawing into his service 
more of the Scripture. And, indeed, it should never 
be forgotten, that as the Articles of our Church profess 
themselves to be founded upon the Scripture (vid. 
Art. VI.), we ought, in the construction of the meaning 
of any Article where there may seem to be difficulty or 
ambiguity, to adhere to that side which accords best 
with the Word of God. Thus, should there be two ways 
of explaining the meaning of the terms Regeneration 
and Baptism, as these terms are used in the Liturgy 

9 c 3 
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and Articles, it will be right to attend to the light which 
Scriptore affords. 

' But I go farther. I think, not only that Scripture 
ought to be called in, to elucidate the meaning of our 
Church principles, but, that we also, should avail our- 
selves of the history of the Church, and of the Refor- 
mation, for the same purpose. Dr. Laurence, with pro- 
priety enough, makes use of some parts of the history of 
the Reformers, but it may seem very strange, that he 
should object to the fountain-head, viz. the Scriptures, 
and make also so little of the primitive Fathers. It is 
true, that these last are of no authority^ in the proper 
sense of the word ; but they afford windows by which 
very important light may frequently be procured. 

* The real meaning of a sentiment, or of an expres- 
sion, may often be ascertained by merely, tracing its his- 
tory and origin. 

^ I greatly mistake, if Dr. Laurence be not open to 
just and pretty severe criticism on the grounds here 
hinted at. 

^In the primitive times, adults were necessarily^ 
for the most part, the persons concerned in the business 
of baptism. Of coarse there was, in their case, faith 
and repentance ; and then baptism closed the tni/urf ion ; 
and moreover, baptism being, as it were, the sbal, 
came to be denominated regeneration, because without 
it, the initiation or admission could not be complete ; 
the baptized person was always supposed, in the judg- 
ment of charity, to be sincere in his profesnon of faiti^ 
and in his repentance. 

' Now, to trace the manner and the circumstances by 
which the baptism of adults led to the baptism of in- 
fants, has ever been considered a very intricate and dif- 
ficult inquiry in the history of the Church of Christ : 
and it may not be going too far to say, that the evidences 
in favour of infant baptism depend rather upon the 
practice of the early Christians, than upon any direct 
proofs from Scripture. This, however, I think, is suf- 
ficiently clear, that the term Regeneration^ which had 
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constantly been applied to adult converts, continued to 
be still applied to infants, though it was impossible that 
faith and repentance could exist in the minds of those 
young subjects. It appears to me to be very material, 
for any one who wishes to apprehend the truth in this 
affair, to attend to the transition which actually did, 
and could not but take place, in regard to Christian 
adults, and the children of Christian parents. 

^ The baptism of infants, which for a season, must 
have been comparatively infrequent, in process of time, 
became very common in the Church, and that of adults 
comparatively uncommon ; and it is just here that I 
seem to discover the origin of the deviation of the term 
Regeneration, from its true Scriptural meaning. To 
*'be bom of water and of the Spirit," in other words, to 
have Faith, Repentance, and Baptism, was still 
called Regeneration, although two of the ingredients 
were dropped, or necessarily excluded : and as our 
Church, in the Baptismal Service, has thought proper 
to retain the term Regeneration, it appears to me, that 
we have no way left to be consistent with Scripture, but 
to maintain, either, that the regeneration of infants is 
altogether hypothetical, or, that through the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, in some way or other, either a real 
moral change is produced in the child's disposition, or, 
at the very least, an alteration in the state of the 
child, &c., &c. I stop, because the subject is diffi- 
cult and obscure : and I am far from being clear, 
that any attention can unfold these ideas explicitly 
— ^yet I am persuaded, that the truth is not far off, 
and that some good thing happens to the children 
baptized, when they are offered up with prayers by 
their pious parents or sponsors. I collect all this from 
the good-will shown to infants by our Saviour himself. 
What Christian parent does not feel his heart to glow at 
the thought of Jesus taking up his child and blessing 
it ? Who would not rather have had such a thing take 
place, than have his child the inheiitor of thousands of 
gold and silver ? 
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' This sabjeci is rery important in a piaetical aenae. 
Thna, if the terms. Regeneration — ^Bom of God — Sons 
of God — New creatare--ConTer8ion of heart — and sach 
like, are all allowed to have, in Scripture, the same 
meaning, (which no student of Scripture can well deny,) 
then, as it is impossible to predicate these same things of 
baptized infjints, whatever be the meaning of B^;eiie- 
ration when applied to them in our Church Service, it 
will be a most dangerous inference for these, when they 
shall have become adults, to make, that because they 
were baptized in infancy, they possess, of course, a Rege- 
neration, of the same nature and efficacy as thai aris^ 
ing from the baptism of adults, where there is good 
reason to believe that faith, and repentance, and bap- 
tism are combined together : that is, if in their notion €ft 
the regeneration which they had in their in&ncy, there 
be implied the being bom again of God, sons of God, as 
stated above, it is plain that they may, in this way, 
probably rest in very deficient ideas respecting conver- 
sion of heart, and so delude themselves. 

* If, on the other hand, the word R^neration could 
be strictly confined to what is obtained in the baptism 
of infants, there would be abundantly less danger ; be- 
cause, then, there would be a specific di£Ferenoe between 
the regeneration of adults and that of infants ; the bap- 
tized infant would, when grown up, be led to look for 
the regeneration of the adult, and to see in what it 
consisted. 

* For this is certain, that in the adult, fiuth and re- 
pentance (conversion of heart), are absolutely neceasaiy 
as a due preparation for baptism ; for otherwise, rege- 
neration is not complete : but in infants this faith and 
repentance cannot exist. Yet still, to keep up this dis- 
tinction, with steadiness, seems almost imposnble ; and, 
if not kept up, confunon, error, and danger, are the ine- 
vitable consequences. Add to all this, that if, to pre« 
serve a sort of unity and consistency in the Church, we 
deviate from the ordinary meaning of the Scripture 
language, confusion and danger are naturally to be ex- 
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peeied. St. Austin, whom our Church seems to have 
followed more thau any other, distinctly ohserves, that 

REGENBBATION IS ONE THING, and CONYERSION OF 

HEART ANOTHER ; and this agrees with Burnet's obser- 
vation, near the conclusion of his Exposition of the 
Seventeenth Article. 

^This distinction of this great man (Austin) may 
help to render more consistent some things which are 
difficult to be explained. But, query, is this distinction 
to be found in Scripture ? ' 

Further Observations, together with Quota- 
tions FROM Authors. 

* It wiD,' I think, * be admitted, that it is much easier 
to form a consistent system of the nature and effects of 
Christian baptism, from Scripture alone, than from 
Scripture taken along with any formularies of religious 
doctrine, which formularies are of human invention. 

* I don't know whether you have noticed two very 
remarkable pages, (112 and 113,) in Sermon VII. of 
Dr. Paley's ' Posthumous Sermons. ' In page 113, he 
admits the interpretation ordinarily given to our Sa- 
viour's conversation with Nicodemu*— observing, that 
there is " a new birth," a regeneration — and that this 
**is fairly interpreted of the gift of the Spirit : but," 
says he, ^' it is nowhere determined when this gift is im- 
parted ; nay, the contrary is intimated by comparing it 
to the wind — ^which is out of the reach of our calcula- 
tions. We are, therefore," continues he, *' left at liberty 
to pray for the Spirit's help ; and we do pray for it, 
under all circumstances, in baptism. So also we teach 
catechumens and parents to pray for its aid. We pray 
for it in Confirmation— and wherever it is imparted, 
there is the being bom of the Spirit ;" and so on, in 
pages 114 and 115, very remarkably. 

* These are hints well worthy of consideration ; espe- 
cially as they ore not clogged with any systematic for^ 
mularies.' 
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*' Op. Lath., ToL iii., p. 216, Edit. Jenc : ^ Homo an- 
teqaam, renoTetar in noYam creaturam r^;iii Spiritus, 
nihil facit, nihil conator. Deinde rccreatos nihil factt^ 
nihil conatur quo perseyeret in eo Tegno. Sed ntmin- 
que facit solos Spiiitns in nobis, nos sine nobis lecreans 
et conservans lecreatos, nt et Jaoobns dicit, Volnntarie 
genuit nos, yerbo yeritatis so«, ut essemns initimn 
creatnne ejns. Loquitur de renoyata cieatariL Sed 
non operator sine nohisy at qaos hoc in ipsam recreayit 
et consenrat, ut operaretur in nobis, et nos ei coopere- 
mur. * * * Verum quid hinc libeio arbitiio tri- 
buitur? Imo quid ei relinquitor nisi nihil? et Y&rh 
nihU." 

* Here we haye the true idea of co-operation agree- 
ably to our Tenth Article. Not as though €rod did part, 
and man did the other part : but that God's Spirit 
changes the will itself, working on men according to 
their nature ; that is, making use of their faculties as 
human creatures, and not treating them as stocks or 
stones, as some Arminians ignorantlj chaige their op- 
ponents with maintaining. 

*' Luther (p. 217} denies the existence of the least de- 
gree of free-will in spiritual concerns. ^ Ideo ad ex- 
trema eundum est ut totum negetw Libemm Arbitrium ; 
et omnia ad Deum referantur** 

^(225.) ^^Liberum arbitrium nihil est nisi seimin 
peccati, mortis, et Satame, nihil faciens neque poteiia 
facere aut conari, nisi malum." 

' (212.) ^ Dicimus cum oraculo diyino, hominem qui 
non est renatus per fidem, esse camem." 

* (172.) Luther obseryes, that it would be ** tutisn^ 
mum et religiotissimum" not to use the word Free-will 
at all. 

' (ii. 272.) ft^ ^ Ita Baptismus neminem justificat 
nee ulli prodest, sed fides in yerbum promissionis coi 
additur baptismus, luec enim justificat et implet id quod 
baptismus significat. * * * 

* '* Quam diu enim yiyimus, semper id agimus quod 
Baptismus significat, id est morimur et resurgimus.' 
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* (274.) Luther answers the objection drawn from the 
baptism of children, who cannot either know the pro- 
mise, or have faith, thus, ^' Hie dico (quod omnes dicunt) 
fide alienA paryulis succurri, illorum qui offerunt." 

^ He proceeds to obsenre, that the same thing may 
happen to an impious adult, upon the prayers of the 
Church; and he instances, that the paralytic in the 
Grospel '^ aliens fide sanatum." But |t3r Dr. Laurence 
puts the qualification upon the innocence of the chitd^ 
which neither agrees with Luther nor with our Catechism* 

'Melancthon, in his Apology for the confession of 
faith offered to Charles V. in 1638, (Tom. iv. p. 184,) 
has these words, ^' Ex his omnibus apparet, quod sola 
fides justificat ; id est, primum consequitur remissionem 
peccatorum et reconciliationem propter Cristum, et 

quod SOLA FIDES BEOENBBAT.' 

^Zuingle— I have not his works at hand; but see 
Milner's Church History, vol. v., p. 522, &c., &c. 

* (523.) " The sacraments do not confer grace, but are 
public testimonies given to the Church of the previous 
existence of grace.'' 

'Zuingle was a great Reformer, and a pious man ; 
but we should never forget, that the Reformation was 
but in its infancy. Maclaine, in Mosheim, exalts him a 
great deal too much.* 

^ Luther's Catechisms are not in the Jena edition. To 
the very last he approved of what he had written in his 
Catechisms, and in his Bondage of the Will, (de Servo 
Arbitrio) against Erasmus. In the latter pages of it 
there are numerous strong Calvinistic expressions, be^ 
sides what I have given. 

* Dr. Laurence quotes passages from Bucer's History 
of the concord which took place. between the Swiss di- 
vines and those of Higher Germany. There was a very 
good meaning on both sides. But that treaty was, in 
reality, very unsound ; and soon after the subscription 
of the divines, a rupture took place afresh. The story 

* ThiB observation, as appears from a note in the manoscript, hat 
reference to Zuingle's ideas respecting the doctrine of Original Sin. 
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IS long ; bat note the rehemence of the mild M elanc- 
thon on this occasion. (Milner, rol. t., p. 523, &c) 

* It is of more consequence to mark what St. AugUB- 
tine says, because our Church certainly followed him 
much. 

* (Vol. vii., p. 66.) ** Sicut in Isaac pracettit ngnmeu- 
lum justitic^/Sd^#, et quoniam patris fidem imitatus est, 
secuta est in crescente ipsa justitia, cujus ngnaculum in 
infante prsecesserat, ita in baptizatis infantibus, pneoe- 
dit regenerationi sacramentum : et si Christianam tenu- 
erint pietatem, sequitur etiam in corde conrersio, cujus 
mysterium pnecessit in corpore :" and, as in the case 
of the thief on the cross, the goodness of God supplied 
the want of baptism, so, in infants dying unbaptized, — 
^ eadem gratia implere credenda est, qu6d non ex impia 
▼oluntate, sed ex aetatis indigentia, &c.' ♦ * * ♦ 
He proceeds, — ^* and as the sponsors answer for them, 
the sacrament may be celebrated ; it will avail to their 
consecration, on the ground, that they cannot answer 
for themselves. Hence," continues he, " it appears — 
aliud esse sacramentum baptismif aliud convertUmem 
eordii** 

* It is needless to quote from these wordy authors ; 
but you will meet with this very instructive historical 
document in Wall on Baptism, 

* This point is discussed at great length by Austin, in 
answer to certain questions on this subject, proposed to 
him by Bishop Boniface. It is a very curious docu- 
ment. The sum is, that the Spirit of God which re- 
generated the sponsprs is the same Spirit which must 
regenerate the child. ^ Besides,' says he, ' the chOdren 
are offered by the whole Church, as well as by the spon- 
sors ; and thus they are benefited. It is a sacrament of 
faith ; and, therefore, the child may be said to believe, 
just as the sacrament of the body and blood of Christ, 
is called his body and blood.^ 

* Thus the Sacrament of so great a thing, is called the 
thing itself.' 
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The foregoing Observations constitute a laige part of 
the communication made by Dean Milner to the Rev. 
John Scott on this important subject. The Dean's own 
opinion may be collected from them with sufficient 
certainty. That opinion is in entire accordance with the 
sentiments expressed in a conversation on Baptism al- 
ready related in this volume ; and is declared with equal 
or even greater clearness in some of the annotations 
upon what he considered the erroneous doctrines main> 
tained by Dr. Laurence. Of one of these annotations 
the substance is given in the ' Conversational Recol- 
lections of Dean Milner/ already quoted. It may be pro- 
perly here inserted, as a brief summary of the Dean's 
views respecting the nature and efficacy of adult baptism. 

* In few words,' he writes, 'I conceive, that in adults 
the substance of regeneration has actually taken place 
before baptism ; but as the new birth is said to require 
both water and the Spirit, it may be too much to say 
that the new birth may be complete without water ; 
that is, without baptism ; and this would be true, even 
though the baptism were a mere outward form, and to 
be observed merely because it is an ordinance of Christ. 
But there is reason to believe, that the Holy Spirit 
blesses the due performance of the ordinance.' * 

Other annotations discover with equal distinctness 
Dr. Milner's sentiments concerning the hypothetical 
nature of infant baptism. For instance, — * By " heir of 
everlasting salvation,*' Dr. Laurence, with many others^ 
understands the same as inheritor; but they don't 
mean, they cannot mean, one who is sure to possess ; 
and if so, how can it be denied, that it is a hypothetical 
regeneration?' He adds, * There is, however, a sort of 
lame Arminian answer to this.' Again ; ' What dust 
is here raised about nothing ! The good effect of the 
contract eminently respects the future disposition and 
future conduct of the child. 

* This ' weighty remark,' which is quoted in the ' Conversational 
Recollections/ with some slight variationsp is here copied verbatim 
from the original in Dr. Milner's hand-writing. 
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^f^ A valuable inheritance is engaged to the child, 
on the performance of certain conditions in fature. The 
plainest tale in the world ! 

< Yet a blessing may be expected on Baptism duly 
performed, in obedience to Christ's ordinance.' 

The present Bishop of Calcutta has observed in the 

* Conversational Recollections,' already referred to, that 

* Dean Milner had, at one time, nearly determined to 
write upon the subject of Baptism ; and had actually 
begun to collect the chief publications that had ap> 
peared.' To this statement it may be added, that he not 
only entertained the purpose of writing upon this im- 
portant topic, but, in fact, made considerable progress 
in the execution of that purpose, having left among his 
manuscripts various papers bearing upon the subject, 
and proving, notwithstanding their indigested condition, 
how deeply he has reflected upon it. 

The following remarks, suggested by the perusal of 
a Sermon on Baptism, by the Rev. John Scott, are 
valuable, as forming an epitome of Dr. Milner's senti^ 
ments upon the whole of this intricate and important 
subject. 

^ Some members of our Establishment,' writes Dean 
Milner, ' seem to understand the Baptismal Service as 
though the blessing of a real spiritual change of heart, 
did certainly, and always, take place at the time of 
baptizing the infant. I, however, am disposed to think, 
that it is safer and more agreeable to the very little that 
is revealed concerning the baptism of infants, to be less 
positive on this head ; and rather to fall in with that 
explanation of this matter, which is to be found in the 
answer of our Church Catechism to the question, • Why 
then are infants baptized, &c. &c. V 

* ^ Ans. Because they promise them, &c.' 

' This part of the Catechism is of later date than the 
former part of the same Catechism ; and, therefore, may 
fairly be considered as explanatory of any ambiguity 
in the same, or in the public service, 

' With this idea in view, let any one reflect^ whether^ 
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in regard to the baptism of an infant, the case do not 
stand thus ; viz. that certain blessings of a spiritual nar 
ture are promised to the child, on the express condition, 
that, as soon as he shall have faculties for the purpose, 
he shall comply with certain requisitions : these re- 
quisitions are, that he shall repent and believe ; viz. the 
very same as the Church requires of the adult. 

* But this is not all. The godfathers and godmothers, 
in the capacity, as it were, of bondsmen, engage, that 
the child shall comply with the said requisitions, when 
he comes of age. 

* Such is the covenant of the Baptism of Infants. It 
appears to me to be hypothetical in the very nature 
and reason of it. There is no doubt but that God will 
perform his part ; but we cannot say the same with 
respect to the infant ; though, on his part, the best se - 
curity has been given of which his age is capable. 

* Members of the Established Church should take 
together all that is said on Baptism, in the Formularies 
of the Establishment ; viz., in the Baptismal Services, 
in the Catechism, and in the article on Baptism. After 
lavLch. consideration, I am convinced, that no other 
explanation than that just given, does accord with the 
several declarations of the aforesaid formularies. 

* There may be a method somewhat different of ex- 
pressing the same ideas. E, g. In the exhortation after 
the Gospel, (see the Office for Private Baptism) it is 
said, * * * earnestly believe 
that he hath likewise favourably received this present 
infant ; that he hath embraced him with the arms of 
his mercy ; and (as he hath promised in his holy word) 
will give unto him the blessing of eternal life, and make 
him partaker of his everlasting kingdom ,* — and the 
very same words are repeated in the office for the bap- 
tism of those who are of riper years. 

* Now it is absolutely impossible, that this should be 
taken strictly in either case ; or be understood other- 
wise than as being hypothetical. We cannot be called 
upon to believe, that unconditional salvation will be the 
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necessaTy consequence of the baptism, either of the 
adult or of the infant. 

* In short, this exhortation implies a promise, and no 
more. And this perfectly agrees with the Twenty- 
seventh Article, * the promises of forgiveness of sins and 
of our adoption to be sons of God by the Holy Ghost. 
&c. 

* Adoption to be the sons of God, is regeneration ; 
but even in regard to the adult, it is but a promise, the 
virtue of which depends upon his faith being a tme 
faith : and in regard to the infant, the promise also 
depends upon his future faith. 

* tfS" Then does baptism do nothing for the infant ? 
The answer is, it does a great deal. Is it not a great 
deal, that an infant, who by nature is under a curse, 
and excluded from sonship and from inheritance, should 
be visibly received into the church of God, and be as- 
sured by Him who cannot lie, and under the express 
sanction of a divine ordinance, that though a child of 
wrath, there is still a promise of an everlasting inherit- 
ance for him, as an adopted son of God, provided he do 
but comply with certain terms when he becomes of 
age? Thus it appears, that an infant regenerated, 
here, means, that he who was disinherited and not re* 
garded as a son, is again received as such, in the sense 
just mentioned, with a promise of the Holy Ghost, and 
of an everlasting inheritance. 

* It is very plain that the words « • * • 
regenerate this infant with the Holy Ghost, and to 
receive him for thine own child by adoption," ♦ ♦ 
(see the Office for Public Baptism, after the Lord's 
Prayer) cannot possibly be taken in their fullest and 
strictest sense. No man can say, in the full and strict 
sense of the words, that God has received the child for 
his own by adoption. 

' An important question on this subject may be, ' Is 
there in baptism any moral change of the heart, either 
in the adult, or in the infant ? ' 

* Answer. In the adult, if he be sincere, I think it is 
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plain that our Church says ^ Yes/ ^ Faith is confirmed 
and grace increased by prayer,' — and if so, then there 
is a moral change. But these words cannot possibly 
be applied to the case of the infant. His faith cannot 
be increased, because he has none ; and therefore I think 
we cannot be certain, that he receives the inward and 
spiritual grace of the sacrament, otherwise than hypo- 
thetically; though the possibility of the thing, and 
even the probability of it, in many cases, is not to be 
doubted. 

* When an adult is baptized, there are, or ought to 
be, in a judgment of charity, fair grounds for believing, 
that he is actually possessed of that qualification which 
will insure to him the blessings of baptism — ^that is, he 
is a believer : he is already, (in part at least,) a partaker 
of the Holy Ghost : therefore he may be baptized. St. 
Peter (when with Cornelius) did not withhold baptism 
from those upon whom the Holy Ghost had fallen. 

* Whereas the infant is in a very different situation. 
His godfathers and g'odmothers promise for him, but he 
knows nothing of their engagements. We may indeed 
hope the best^ from the good- will expressed by our Lord 
towards children ; but it deserves our notice, that the 
Scriptures do not allow us to draw any inferences in 
consequence of what sponsors may say : sponsors are 
not so much as mentioned or alluded to in Scripture. 

* In a word, when the Church says, * Seeing that this 
child is regenerate,' the expression is to be understood 
in the same way as this other, ' God the Son, who hath 
redeemed me and all mankind.' Both expressions, if 
we look to the blessed effects, imply a condition ; both 
regeneration aud redemption imply faith in the Son of 
God ; yet it is not to be denied but that a foundation 
for faith may be laid, by the secret operation of the 
Spirit of God in the heart of an infant.' 

It was the remark of one who had ample opportu- 
nities of observing Dr. Milner, that * he never even 
verged towards a dictatorial tone.' The above expo- 
sition of his sentiments on a subject which he had ^ for 
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yean turned over and over in' his ^mind,' surely 
affords a striking instance of that modesty, and of that 
eschewing of any thing like a peremptory mode of ex- 
pression, thus justly attributed to him. 

The November Chapter was now at no great distance ; 
and the press of business was such as might well have 
induced the Dean to defer for a short time his return to 
the University. His * heart,' however, being, as he 
again wrote to a friend on the 31 st of October, ' at 
Cambridge,' he exerted himself to wind up his affairs 
at Carlisle ; and, in the early part of November, set 
forth on his journey southward. 

He arrived at Queen's Lodge on the 19th of Novem> 
ber, and ;vas quickly engaged in the usual routine of 
CoUege business. 



-J 
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CHAP. XVII. 
A.D. 1817, 1818. 

IN THE DECLINE OF LIFE. 

Dr. Milner's private reading, at this period, seems to 
have been divided between theological investigations, 
and books of a strictly devotional character. Of leisure, 
however, he had but little. The time of the ^College 
audit approached ; and the annual duty of the exami- 
nation of the Smith's Prize-men demanded his attention. 
It is true, indeed, that this last occupation cost him 
little in the way of preparation : he had discharged it 
during a long series of years, and in addition to the 
readiness which long practice must give, his style of ex- 
amination, according to the representation of many of 
the distinguished men, who, in different years, sat for 
the Smith's prize, was, as he himself half-j ocularly de- 
clared it to be, very much * oflF-hand.' The following 
highly characteristic recollections of the examination 
of this year, most kindly communicated to me by the 
Rev. Temple Chevallier, illustrate this peculiarity, and 
are otherwise in remarkable consistence with those of 
the other eminent mathematicians whose reminiscences 
of similar scenes have enriched this volume. After 
fipeaking in warm terms of the ^ great talents and high 
character of Dean Milner, together with the great and 
beneficial influence which he exerted for so many years, 
in so eminent a station,' Mr. Chevallier thus proceeds : 
' I was examined by him when I was a candidate for 
one of the Smith's prizes, in January, 1817. I was 
then somewhat older than when I sat for the Bell's 
s D 
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scholarship, and had, perhaps, hecome divested of some 
of that extreme awe with which a Freshmaa looks up 
to such a man as Dean Milner. I remember weU; that 
his style of examination was then very peculiar. There 
were but few candidates, I think four ; and the Dean 
entered upon the examination in a familiar and collo- 
quial manner, well adapted to draw out what a man 
had really made his own, in the course of his reading. 
He, of course, set us to write down upon paper the 
proofs which he required : but when he had given us a 
certain time, he would make us break off, before the 
swiftest writer and readiest man could have completed 
the question, saying, ^ There ! there ! run your pen 
across— I shall make it out.' And no doubt, having to 
deal with men who had before been tried in the Senate- 
House, and given proof, that they could finish the ques- 
tions, if they had time, he would be able, from what 
each had done, to judge of the manner in which he 
would have completed the questions ; and by thus 
cutting the matter short, he was able to get over more 
ground. 

^ I remember well one instance of his manner of 
setting a question, and, I believe, his very words^ al- 
though it is now more than three-and- twenty years ago. 
Some robbery had been committed in Cambridge at the 
time. The Dean being about to set us another ques- 
tion, took up the poker, and balancing it in his hand, 
said, ^Now, gentlemen, about these rogues. Suppose 
you were attacked by one of them, and wished to defend 
yourself with this poker. K you were to hold the po- 
ker near the end, or near the centre, and then to strike 
a blow, you would jar your hand and lose part of the 
force. But if you hold it about here, and strike about 
here,' (showing us how,) * then it hits plump. Now 
I want you to find where you must hold the poker, and 
with what part of it you must strike a blow, so as to 
produce the greatest effect.' 

' This he accompanied with significant action, and 
thus proposed to us, in fact, a dynamical problem of 
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some difficulty, and put into a form which required, 
before it could be answered, a perfectly clear conception 
of the principles on which its solution depended : but 
very different from that in which it would be presented 
in the ordinary books. 

* The impression which his completely characteristic 
style of examination left upon me was very vivid : and 
I thought, and still think it exceedingly well calculated 
to bring out the real knowledge which a man possessed.' 

Throughout the whole of the spring of this year. Dr. 
Milner maintained a frequent correspondence with Mr. 
Pond,* and with various other scientific men, upon 
philosophical subjects. In particular his mind was 
occupied in considering, and in making experiments 
upon, many of the phenomena of light. This appears 
from numerous entries in his private journal— observa- 
tions — orders for prisms, lenses, &c. &c. 

On the Good Friday of this year. Dean Milner, as 
was his constant custom when his health permitted, 
preached in the chapel of his college. 

This he did also on some other days, as Christmas- 
day, Whitsunday, &c. and the performance of this duty 
he considered as of very great importance. 

In the month of March he attended, as usual, the 
meeting of the Board of Longitude, and prolonged his 
stay in London considerably beyond its ordinary length, 
on account of the illness of a. friend. ' His complaint,' 
wrote the Dean, * is of that sort which ought never to 
be slighted, as such complaints' (pulmonary com- 
plaints) * often are in their beginning.' Thus far his 
sentiments were probably in accordance with those of 
every well-informed physician of his day ; but there 
were other points connected with the treatment of pul- 
monary diseases, respecting which, he held opinions 
which have only lately become general among medical 
men. He maintained, for instance, that there are cer- 
tain places in the southern count^s of England, to 
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which consumptive patients may, in most cases^ be 
sent, with better hopes of recovery than can be enter- 
tained from despatching them either to Madeira or to 
Nice, taking into the account the real inconveniences 
and petty annoyances which must ever attend the resi- 
dence of invalids in foreign countries. He further 
thought, that in those cases in which an abode in a 
foreign climate may reasonably be expected to be bene- 
ficial, the patient should remove thither on the first 
appearance of the disease. To send a person in one of 
the later stages of consumption to a residence on the 
shore of the Mediterranean, was, in his opinion, not 
only to send him to die there, but actually to hasten 
the moment of his death. It should be added, that with 
respect to the numerous cases in which circumstances 
forbid a change of residence, he was convinced, that 
many of the benefits of such a change may be secured 
by strictly confining the patient, at least during the 
winter months, to two or more apartments, of which 
the air is constantly kept at the same temperature. 
About 660 of Fahrenheit he considered the proper 
warmth. 

On Dean Milner*s return to Cambridge, much College 
business awaited him. Of his health at this period, he 
gives the following account in a letter to a barrister, 
whom he suspected of studying too closely. * I thank 
God, that, though far from well, I suffer much less than 
I used to do, insomuch, that I am able to do bunness 
again in a moderate and tranquil way. |t3r Let my 
example be a warning to you not to overwork yourself, 
till you break down. I have been much to blame in 
that way.' 

Dr. Milner's health, precarious for above forty years, 
was now, to all appearance, permanently broken, so 
far at least as to render him incapable of any exertion 
which required that he should leave his study. His 
mind, however, was active as ever, nor did even his 
animal spirits flag. This was the more remarkable, 
because, at Carlisle, where, as usual, he spent the sum- 
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mer months, he had not, and could not have, that 
variety of intellectual intercourse, which, in the Uni- 
versity, was always at his command. His correspond- 
ence and occasional personal communication witii the 
late George Bell, Esq., an eminent surgeon of Edin- 
burgh, was a source of much satisfaction to him. He 
was fond of the society of men of the medical profes- 
sion, and his esteem for Mr. Bell's character was equal 
to his admiration of his professional excellence. Cer- 
tain mechanical inventions, also, furnished, during this 
summer, amusement for Dean Milner's leisure hours ; 
and concerning matters of this kind, he wrote several 
letters to his old friend and pupil Professor Farish, 
recalling to his mind sundry discussions, which, in 
times gone by, they had held respecting the lever, the 
steelyard, &c. &c., and requesting him to try certain 
experiments, and to make certain models, for which, at 
Carlisle, he himself had not means or opportunity. 
During this summer of comparative inactivity, if, in- 
deed, a man whose mind is constantly at work, can 
ever be properly said to be inactive, the Dean likewise 
applied himself to the study of some parts of natural 
history. 

These and similar pursuits, innocent and beneficial 
as they were, occupied, however, but a small portion 
of his time. They were his recreations, not his employ- 
ments* His principal voluntary occupations, exclusive 
of the necessary duties belonging to his station, con- 
sisted in correspondence, or in studies, which had a 
direct reference to religion. By letter, in particular, 
he frequently declared and explained those Christian 
doctrines which he could no longer proclaim from the 
pulpit. 

The following truly excellent letter needs no intro- 
duction. 
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*To MT GoDsoXy Robert Isaac WiLBERFORCEy 

A LITTLE BEFORE HIS CONFIRMATION. 

' The Deanery, Carlule, Aug. 14, 1817. 
^My dear Robert, 

^Understanding, that, shortly, you will be among 
those who are to partake of the sacred rite of confirma- 
tion, and, at the same time, reflecting on the relation 
in which I am placed towards you as your godfather, 
I make no apology for submitting a few thoughts to 
your very serious consideration on this solemn occasion. 

^The compass of a letter does not admit of much 
detail ; and besides that, there are many excellent little 
publications on the subject, from which your good 
parents will, no doubt, select one or two for your dili- 
gent perusal. 

Mst. I would observe, that I do not think it advisa- 
ble, that a candidate for confirmation should read many 
of the aforesaid publications. One or two, at the most, 
will be quite sufficient. There are many very good ones. 
One of the best, as I think, is the work of the Rev. 
John Scott, of Hull. 

^2. It is very important, and even absolutely neces- 
sary, that you should obtain a just idea of the nature 
of this rite as directed by the Church to which you 
belong ; and for this purpose, it should always be con- 
sidered in connexion with baptism. In no other way 
can it be rightly understood. 

^ 3. In the baptismal service of infants, you are dis^ 
tinctly to take notice, that your sureties engaged so- 
lemnly, in your name, when an infant, that you should 
renounce the devil and all his works, the pomps and 
vanities of this wicked world, and all the sinful lusts 
of the flesh ; that you should believe all the articles of 
the Christian faith ; and that you should keep God's 
holy will and commandments, and walk in the same 
all the days of your life. 

' 4. For the better understanding of this matter, you 
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are to take particular notice, that as repentance and 
faith (see the Catechism) are essentially requbite 
qualifications for baptism, it is necessary, in the case 
of an adult, that he should himself, in a judgment of 
charity, appear to be a true penitent, and a firm 
rational believer, otherwise he ought not to be admitted. 
The infant is admitted, because, as aforesaid, his sure* 
ties engage for him by solemn promise, which promise, 
when he shall come to age, he is himself bound to per- 
form. 

^5. Now it is the solemn and sacred rite of confirma- 
tion which renders the whole of this ecclesiastical 
regulation, a consistent and Scriptural system. More- 
over, it answers all the objections of the Baptists, who 
say, that none but adults should be baptized. 

* 6. There has lately been much controversy about 
baptism. But at your age, it will be much the best 
not to trouble yourself about the intricate questions 
that have been raised. Content yourself with the 
Scriptural account in these words, '' washing of regene- 
ration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost ; " and be as- 
sured, that the mere washing of water, if separated 
from the renewing of the Holy Ghost, will be of no 
service. On this subject there is a very excellent little 
tract, sold for threepence, if I remember right, called 
Baptismal and Spiritual Regeneration^ by Bradford. 
This author shows, that these two things, viz. baptismal 
and spiritual regeneration, not only may be^ but often 
are^ in practice, lamentably separated from each other. 
' *7. Besides the above, read over for yourself, the 
Office of Baptism, the Catechism, and lastly, the Office 
of Confirmation ; and weigh every sentence of them 
diligently. Then draw your own conclusions, and put 
them down under heads, and as concisely as possible. 
By doing so, you will both understand the subject 
better, and remember it better, than by confusing and 
burdening your memory with long comments. 

* 8. It is, however, just here, that a wise and pious 
adviser might be of considerable service to you, by 
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judicious' conversation. You will not, indeed, want 
either advice or examination ; yet nothing in the world 
can supply the place of diligent private prayer. And 
this is the great point of practice whic^ I am bound to 
press upon your mind, with all the warmth and afiec- 
tion of one who has loved you from your cradle, and 
who would rejoice to contribute a single mite towards 
the peace and comfort of his old friends, your parents^ 
and the eternal welfare of their children. ^ 

^ 9. Many times before the Bishop asks you the ques^ 
tion, do you ask your own conscience, whether **iii 
the presence of God," you are prepared to " renew the 
solemn promise and vow that was made in your name 
at your baptism ; " and to ^ ratify and confirm the 
same in your own person ; acknowledging yourself 
bound to believe and to do all those things which your 
godfathers and godmothers then undertook for you ? " 
And if you find, you can answer these questions with 
a safe conscience towards God, you may then humbly 
hope, that the prayers of your pious parents and of 
your sureties, offered up at the throne of grace when 
you were baptized, have had a blessed effect. 

^ 10. Here, my dear Robert, 1 am brought to a most 
important part of this letter of advice. When the 
ceremony is over, however diligent your preparation 
may have been, and also, however steady and fervent 
and well-directed your prayers may have been, both 
before and during the short service of confirmation^ 
you are by no means to suppose, — as I fear too many 
do— that having thus discharged with decency an im- 
portant Christian duty, you are now, as it were, fur- 
nished with a sort of passport for heaven, which renders 
you sufficiently safe, and entitles you to be easy as to 
your everlasting salvation, provided you do but, in 
future, abstain from gross vices, and live as those 
people usually do, who are called good sort of persons. 

' You must not so learn Christ. The *^ renewing of 
the Holy Ghost," must be a daily, practical thing. 
The confirmation of a person baptized in infancy, and 
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HOW anived at years of discretion, may be looked on 
as a good beginning ; but the Christian life requires 
continued watchfulness, and repeated renewings. The 
Holy Ghost is a tender spirit — soon grieved, soon 
quenched : and His blessed presence in the heart is only 
to be recovered by humble and incessant prayers. We 
may rest satisfied, that if we do not advance in the 
practice of every Christian virtue, we are not standing 
still. No Christian stands still long. If he do not 
improve, he infallibly goes backward ; and notwith- 
standing his having gone through the outward forms of 
baptism and confirmation, he may still so decline, as 
at last to become a " cast-away." 

'11. In a word, confirmation may be looked on as a 
sort of era in a young man's life. It is the very point 
from which, on a review, many persons may find, that 
they have grown decidedly either better or worse ; — a 
truly alarming thought ; — a point from which thousands 
may date their improvement, if not their very beginning 
in the Christian life ; and thousands their decline in the 
same. 

' 12. Charge it then, my dear Robert, most solemnly 
on your conscience, that you are habitually to pray for 
an increase of the gifts of the Spirit of God ; that you 
may be daily under his holy protection, and so strength- 
ened and armed thereby, as to be able to withstand the 
wiles of the artful tempter of mankind, the dangerous 
allurements of the world, and perhaps, more than all, 
t^e deceitfulness of the human heart. 

' 13. In particular, read with all possible attention 
the Bishop's prayer, before he confirms, and also that 
which follows. 

* May God's choicest blessings ever attend you, my 
dear Robert. 

^ Isaac Militer.' 

In the first week of October, 1817, Dean Milner left 
Carlisle, and left it, as it proved, never to return. Had 
he been aware of this at the time of his departure, his 
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affectionate spirit would, doubtless, have been gretiiXj 
moved ; yet, even in that case, he could scarcely have 
looked back without solid satisfaction, upon season after 
season of devoted and zealous exertion, in what he 
himself called ^the best of causes;' and upon the 
happy consequences— -consequences stretching forw^ard 
into the depths of eternity — which, as he had good rea- 
son to believe, had, by the blessing of Grod, attended his 
labours. 

This year's journey to Cambridge was fixed in Dr. 
Milner*s memory by a melancholy circumstance. Just 
before he left York, in the neighbourhood of which city 
he had paid a visit, the public papers brought the news, 
that the birth of the child of the Princess Charlotte was 
hourly expected ; and little prepared for the sad event 
wliich was to follow, he made some observations upon 
the circumstance, indulging, as was natural, in bright 
anticipations with respect to the future prospects of the 
royal in&nt and the country. Alas ! he had proceeded 
but a day's journey on his road homewards, when the 
sound of the muffled bells of a church prepared him for 
the intelligence, which, soon afterwards, clothed Eng- 
land in mourning. Many persons might not have been 
personally very deeply affected by such an occurrence ; 
but Dean Milner's feelings were tender in the extreme. 
It so happened, that, just at the time, a poor woman 
passed his carriage, bearing, in a sort of panier slung at 
her back a beautiful and healthy, but half-naked infiuit. 
* Ah ! ' exclaimed the Dean, ^ what would poor Leopold 
g^ve, were that child his ! ' 

Dr. Milner arrived safely at Cambridge, and in better 
health than he had for some time past enjoyed. His 
spirits, as has been before observed, never flagged. On 
the 17th of November he preached in the chapel of 
Queen's College from the words, " Go to my brethren 
and say unto them, I ascend unto my Father and your 
Father, and to my God and your God." He attended 
the December meeting of the Board of Longitude, and, 
in short, seemed to be almost restored to his pristine 
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vigour. The following letter to his friend Mr. Latrobe, 
was written after his return from London. 

^QueevCt College Lodgey Dee, 13,1817. 
' Mt dear Sir, 
' I received your very kind letter at Kensington Gore. 
It has pleased Almighty God to restore me &om the 
condition of a miserable wreck, yet, in point of fact, I 
have escaped, " yet so as by fire ; " not fire, in the 
Roman Catholic sense of Purgatory, but in the plain 
and legitimate sense of great and imminent danger ; as 
a man escapes from a house, all the parts of which are 
on fire. Undoubtedly, I have abundant reason to be 
thankful ! I hope, I am not altogether laid upon the 
shelf, yet my wings are clipped exceedingly, and very 
little is to be expected from me. 

^ I am sorry you cannot come to this concert. I 
should rejoice to meet you once more, though, un- 
doubtedly, I should shake your hand with grief flowing 
. from my eyes, and still more from my heart, on the re- 

membrance of our dear friend now no more.* 
^ May God bless you. . . 

* I am, dear Sir, 

* Always yours, 

' I. M.? 



Bi 



Mr. Latrobe, shortly afterwards, paid a visit to Dr. 
!! Mtlner, who was well enough to have at his Lodge a 

musical party, or, in his own words, ^ a small exhibi- 
tion of tweedling,' thus proving, that his desire to pro- 
. mote the innocent gratifications of others was in no de- 

j gree blunted by the protracted indisposition which, 

I during so long a period, had ' laid a cold hand ' upon 

I his own plans and enjoyments. 

The year closed amid the usual college duties. 

In addition to his usual employments, much extra 

* Dr. Jowett. 
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basiness devolved, during the year 181 8, upon Dr. Milner^ 
A memorial to the Government concerning the afiairs 
of the Board of Longitude, occupied much of his time ; 
and as he soon began to regard as exceedingly uncertain 
his prospects of again visiting his Deanery, he was in- 
duced to arrange by letter many affairs, which, in the 
ordinary course of things, would have remained un- 
settled till the general meeting of the Chapter in the 
month of June. The epistolary intercourse thus occa- 
sioned, although frequently of an intricate and perplex- 
ing character, was, nevertheless, upon the whole, a 
source of comfort. The Dean's principal correspondent 
on chapter business, was the late Rev. Robert Grood- 
enough, a man for whom, from the very commencement 
of his acquaintance with him, he had felt an increasing 
esteem and regard, and who entertained for him a re- 
ciprocal affection. 

It is scarcely necessary to say, that the letters of such 
correspondents often branched off from the business 
which chanced to be in hand, to treat of more congenial 
topics; and among these, especially during the later 
years of their intimacy, religion occupied a prominent 
place. On this subject the Dean, when requested to do 
so by a sincere and earnest inquirer, was always ready 
to state his views ; and such a correspondence has a 
natural tendency to cement the friendship of the 
writers. Examples of permanent mutual regard, 
where that regard has taken root in early life, are not 
uncommon ; but there are probably but few cases, 
where, as in this instance, a warm and genuine friend- 
ship has sprung up between persons of different habits 
and modes of life, and who have become known to each 
other only in their declining years. 

Ever anxious to contribute to the advancement of the 
cause of religion, Dean Milner, in the February of this 
year, accepted the Presidency of a Church Missionary 
Association recently formed in the city of Carlisle. On 
this occasion, the Dean, so far as regarded the clergy of 
the cathedral, stood alone. The Bishop remained aloof. 
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as did also the prebendaries ; and among the laity, few 
persons of rank or station enrolled their names in the 
list of the supporters of missions. With Dean Milner, 
however, such circumstances had no weight. The great 
object in yiew, to make known to perishing mortals 
the way of eternal salvation, appeared to him, as a 
Christian, immensely important ; while, as a minister 
of the Establishment, he could not but rejoice, that the 
operations of this Society in the attainment of that 
object, were conducted in accordance with the disci- 
pline as well as with the doctrine of that pure and 
reformed part of the universal Church to which he 
belonged. 

In the beginning of the month of March, Dean Mil- 
ner accomplished his accustomed visit to London, and, 
of course, took up his abode at Kensington Gore. While 
in London, he took occasion personally to consult Dr. 
Baillie, on the state of his health. With that eminent 
physician he had long been in the habit of confidential 
intercourse. 

In a note to him written during his visit to London, 
the Dean speaks of himself as being ' naturally of a 
very strong frame of body ;' and adds, *it seems, that 
a change of life in youth, from bodily labour to hard 
study, laid the foundation of severe pains in the head, 
which began to torment me soon after my first degree 
at Cambridge.' The .opinion thus expressed coincides 
with that pronounced so many years before by Tissot, 
concerning the effect of ' le travail soutenu de la tete.' 
That particular effect had, however, at length ceased ; 
for Dean Milner goes on to say, * I think it very re- 
markable, that though afflicted for so many years, — 
more than forty, — with violent headaches, which often 
altogether incapacitated me for business, I have now, 
for the space of two years last past, scarcely known 
what a headache is.' 

Other complaints, alas ! had remained, or had super* 
vened, of a less painful, but of a more alarming nature ; 
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especially an affection of the heart, pioducing fre- 
quently the most distressing sensations ; and, to tlie 
sufferer himself, sometimes appearing to threaten the 
immediate extinction of life. Still Dr. Baillie nmiii- 
tained, that there was * no organic mischief ; ' and still 
the Dean's constitutional hilarity of temperament re- 
mained, in the main, unimpaired. One consideration, 
indeed, there was, which occasionally depressed his 
spirits : * If something,' he writes to Dr. Baillie, May 
3, 1818, ^ cannot be done for me to good purpose, my 
usefulness is at an end.' Such painful reflections seem, 
however, to have been, upon the whole, of rare occar- 
rence. Unless when under the immediate pressure of 
bodily suffering, his frame of mind was certainly ha- 
bitually tranquil and resigned ; and ^ God's will be 
done, may I submit without a murmur ;' ' I am happy 
to have a God to go to, let other things go as they may,' 
were the natural and ordinary expressions of his sub- 
dued and chastened feelings. 

In point of fact, his usefulness, although, perhaps, 
diminished, was by no means < at an end.' For public 
services requiring personal exertion, he was indeed in- 
capacitated ; but as he himself declared, with a strong 
expression of thankfulness, ^in' his 'chamber' he 
could ' still get through a great deal of work.' In the 
way of imparting advice, whether by letter or by con- 
versation, to those who consulted him, either on reUgious 
or other topics, he exerted himself during the last two 
or three years of his life with the utmost cordiality, and 
often with the most beneficial effects. He likewise took 
frequent occasions of holding religious conversation 
with such young men, undergraduates, and others, as 
were within the sphere of his influence ; and it may be 
added, that unless absolutely disabled by severe illness, 
he never omitted to conduct in person, the daily domes^ 
tic worship of his famOy ; persevering, to the last, in 
delivering, every morning and evening, a plain expo« 
sition of the portion of Scripture which presented itself 
in the regular course of reading. 
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A gentleman, formerly a member of Queen's College, t 
thus writes : — 

* Being without piety myself during the two first 
years of my undergraduateship, I was nevertheless sur* 
prised that Dr. Milner, who was reputedly pious, made 
80 few allusions to religion, and took, apparently, so 
little pains to imbue the minds of the students with 
holy thoughts. At last I was convinced that he acted 
upon this principle, that as young men are fantastically 
jealous of their freedom, so, to ofifer himself as a guide 
where there was no predisposition to be led, was doing 
more harm than good. Accordingly, he was not slow 
to observe a gradual religious change in my tempera- 
ment, and he sent for me, ostensibly on another ground ; 
and as a sort of postscript to our conversation, asked 
me if I had any reason for not appearing at the Lord's 
Supper. He then very affectionately sought to win my 
confidence, and entered into a long conference withme* 
Such a conversation took place twice. I afterwards 
found, from young men of a religious disposition, that 
he had frequently had earnest conversations with them, 
which was a great surprise upon me. 

' He encouraged young men to the most unbounded 
confidence. When they affirmed rash and untenable 
opinions, he always threw down his eyes, appeared 
slightly embarrassed (as through fear of seeming rough 
with them,) played with some article near enough to 
be handled, and then corrected their error by a series of 
questions, as though himself stood in doubt ; but the 
issue was always to leave the incautious speaker 
ashamed of his haste. 

' Still he appeared to love incaution far above reserve.' 

About this time a gentleman, a member of the Uni- 
versity, having conceived the design of setting apart a 
considerable sum of money for the purpose of founding 
two prizes to be annually given to the two commencing 
bachelors of arts, who, upon examination, should be 
found to be the best biblical and divinity scholars, ap- 
plied to Dean Milner, to whom he was personaUy 
known^ for advice upon the whole subject. 
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/ When the Dean received this application, he was 
' confined to his room by a severe indisposition, which, 
for several days, had even disabled him from rising* 
from his bed. Under these circumstances, he thus 
wrote, in answer ; * * < My medical adviser 
assures me, that there is, in my case, nothing of what is 
usually called danger, but as I am now sixty-eight, I 
consider myself as loudly admonished to ^ set my hoxue 
in order." 

* What may be the termination of this merciful visi- 
tation of a gracious Providence, I know not. Pennit 
me, dear sir, at all events to assure you, that for a much 
longer period than you probably imagine, you have 
possessed my most warm, and sincere, and affectionate 
regards. I will not fail, Deo volentey to repay the con- 
fidence you repose in me, by communicating to you my 
several thoughts as they have occurred to my mind 
during the last fortnight, respecting your very pious and 
laudable intentions.' 

This promise Dr. Milner fulfilled ; but as circumstan- 
ces, of which no detail needs here to be given, caused 
all further proceedings in this affair to be deferred till 
the spring of the succeeding year, the suggestions which 
he offered respecting it, may better appear under their 
proper date. 

In the course of the month of May, in this year, any 
lingering hope which Dean Milner might have cherished 
of being able to visit Carlisle at the usual time, was 
entirely dispelled. During that month he transmitted 
to Mr. Robert Goodenough, the proxy needful to enable 
him to act for the Dean at the ensuing chapter. Great 
was the disappointment which prevailed among Dean 
Milner's friends at Carlisle when the truth was known ; 
for notwithstanding the too weU authenticated reports 
of his broken health, they had, to the last, clung to the 
hope of seeing him again among them, and even still 
flattered themselves, — so cheerful, for the most part, 
was the tone of his own letters, — ^that his absence from 
this meeting of the chapter was an accidental occur- 
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rence, occasioned by a sudden attack of illness, and not 
a symptom of what the Dean himself knew and felt to 
be * a complete breaking up ' of a constitution origi- 
nally so robust. His state of mind under this convic- 
tiouy may be gathered from the following passage in a 
letter to his nephew, dated in the month of June. 
* We,' he writes, * are not to have the management of 
things in this world, and it is always our duty to sub- 
mit, however mortifying and unpleasant to the flesh, 
circumstances may happen to be. If my health had 
been better, my heart had been set, and that very 
strongly, on performing many things that I could men- 
tion : sed noluit Detu, and I wish I could submit as I 
ought, and as I am fuUy convinced it is my duty to do. 
I endeavour, as much as possible, to avoid the doing of 
anything which would increase my inabilities.' 

In the genuine resignation to the will of God disco- 
vered in these expressions, may, probably, be found the 
source of much of that constant cheerfulness, which, to 
persons imperfectly acquainted with Bean Milner's real 
character, appeared inconsistent with the physical 
suiFerings with which he was understood to be 
afflicted. 

The summer of 1818 was unusually hot ; and to Dr. 
Milner, extreme heat was at all times distressing. As 
the heat became more moderate, his health improved ; 
he continued during the latter part of the autumn to 
r^ain strength, and by the month of November was so 
far recruited as to be able to attend the meeting of the 
Board of Longitude, the time of the winter meetings 
having been altered from December to the previous 
month. On his road to London, he * learned,' as he 
wrote, * the melancholy tale that Sir Samuel Romilly 
was suddenly dead, from grief, on account of the loss of 
his wife.' On his arrival in town, he of course heard 
the sad truth, that Sir Samuel had committed suicide. 
It is needless to say, that this occurrence affected him 
very deeply. 

In the main, however, this visit to London was not 

2 E 
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only of service to his health, hut was productive of i 
circumstances very grateful to his feelings. 

^ I met in town the other day/ says he, writing on the 
7th of Decemher to the Bishop of Carlisle^ ^ two excel- 
lent old friends of mine, Admiral Colpoys and Sir 
William Scott. They are memhers of our Board of Lon- 
gitude. There is a very vivid satisfaction in such un- 
expected meetings with valuable friends. 

The whole of this letter to the Bishop is highly inter- 
esting, and is animated by the buoyant spirit of former 
years. In order to render the next paragraph of it in- 
telligible, it is necessary to mention, that in consequence 
of illness, Dr. Milner had been unable this year to 
preach, as he otherwise would have done, the Anniver- 
sary Sermon of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge ; and, that the facts of the case being imper- 
fectly known, or misunderstood, some persons had ima- 
gined, that he had declined preaching this sermon, on 
account of his connexion with, and championship of, 
the Bible Society. 

The Bishop having alluded to this matter, the Dean 
thus replied ; — * With me, such circumstances would 
have no weight whatever. I rejoice in the dispersion 
of the Bible ; and if Providence had permitted me to 
plead that good cause, for the Christian Knowledge So- 
ciety, from the pulpit, I would have done so, bon& fide, 
et bono animo, and without the smallest approach to 
controversy,' 

The Dean proceeds as follows : 

* I concur with your Lordship in deploring most cor- 
dially the horrid desolation produced not only in Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland, but also throughout the 
whole kingdom, by electioneering. The newspaper 
writers all verge towards democracy, or rather, towards 
the dissolution of all good government and subordina- 
tion — principally, as I take it, because lectures on dis- 
obedience to superiors are grateful to their readers. 

* What sad work B— — is making I Have you seen 
the answer to him? We had supposed Sir William 
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Scott to have been the author of it ; but Sir William 
himself told me, that the author was a barrister, named 

H y whom he did not know. » « * 

^ How the papers abound with murders, suicides, kid- 
napping of children, and sedition also I What a dread- 
ful list might one make out ! 

* Thm the poor queen, no more ! and since I saw your 
Lordship at Carlisle, the Princess Charlotte gone ! * * 

* Who does not pity rather than envy the poor ELing 
of France. He has, no doubt, hard cards to play, 
therefore one should be candid in judging ; otherwise, 
I cannot but think, that I would rather die a thousand 
deaths than permit such scoundrels to be about me. 

^ I fancy Lord E. suffered in his mind exceedingly 
from the treatment he met with on the trial of Hone. 
The younger barristers, I fear, took Hone's part a great 
deal too much. Not a little shocked am I, that, even 
in such a place as this, a subscription should be going 
forward among the dissenters to defray the expenses of 
such a man as that. 

* The victory at Waterloo was a great blessing ; yet 
peace has not yet done all that we expected. The pre- 
sent and the recent period remind one of Tacitus, ^ Opi- 
mum cassibus, atrox prceliis, discors seditionibus, ipsa 
etiam pace seevum/ 

* Of private affairs one might make out a lamentable 
catalogue. » * * 

' In regard to myself, I am certainly possessed of so 
many comforts, that it is with reluctance I add myself 
to the list of sufferers. My wings are clipped a good 
deal, but it does not become me to murmur. 
* I am, my dear Bishop, 

< Your obedient servant, 

'Isaac Milner. 
' To the Lord Bishop of Carlisle: 

The last concern of importance in which Dean Mil- 
ner seems to have bten this year engaged, was the pro- 
moting of the building of two new churches in Carlisle. 

2 £3 
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These chnrcheSy which were greatly needed in that po- 
pulous city, and towards whieh the Dean liberally scab- 
Bcribed, not only as a member of the Chapter, but also 
in his private capacity, have since b en erected. 

A cheerfiil correspondence with certain old friends 
occupied Dr. Milner's leisure hours during the conclud- 
ing weeks of the year. With Mr. La Trobe, in parti- 
cular, he exchanged several letters ; and by that gentle- 
man, as by other long-tried fiiends, who could not but 
perceive that his health was r^idly giving way, com- 
munications firom him were now doubly valued. In a 
letter to myself, written about this time, Mr. La Trobe 
thus writes: <How do I r^^ret the not being able to 
come to Cambridge, if only for a night or two, jnst to 
spend a few hours with your uncle, whose friendsihip 1 
value more than I can describe. May God preserv^e to 
the University, the nation, and to his host of friends^ so 
great a treasure ! We see one after another of the wor- 
thies in this nation departing from us to a better home, 
where they meet with spirits congenial to their own ; 
and we ought to rejoice at it. But so it is» we would 
rather keep them here than part with them, though we 
know that they exchange tiiis earth for a heavenly 
inheritance ! * 
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CHAP. XVIIL 
▲.D. 1819— 1820. 

CLOSING SCENES. 

The following brief remarks respecting Dr. Milner's 
style of examination for the Smith's Prize, communi- 
cated to me by the present President of Queen's Col- 
lege — the first Smith's Prizeman in the year 1819—en- 
tirely accord with the statements of the earlier success- 
ful candidates whose recollections have so materially 
added to the interest of this volume. ^I recollect,' 
writes Joshua King, Esq., ^ that both I and Mr. Cooper, 
the other successful candidate, thought the examination 
rather of a philosophical than of a purely mathematical 
character. And from the conyersations which I after^ 
wards had with Dr. Milner, I should say that his ma- 
thematical information was of a more practical nature 
than that of any other man I know.' 

The new arrangements to which Dean Milner's me- 
morial, already mentioned, had reference, respecting 
the Board of Longitude, were not yet finaUy settled ; 
and a frequent correspondence upon this subject, was 
still carried on between Dean Milner and Lord Melville, 
Lord Palmerston, the present Lord Wallace, and others. 
The Dean, thinking that it concerned the honour and 
reputation of such of the Cambridge and Oxford Pro- 
fessors as, by their office in those Universities, were 
actual members of the Board of Longitude, that certain 
contemplated regulations should not be carried into 
effect, spared no exertions in this cause.; and his influr 
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ence with persons of all ranks, possessing authoiitj, 
was, from a variety of causes, unusually great. The 
chief ground, however, of this influence, and that which 
even beyond his learning and ability, caused itself to he 
felt and acknowledged in all quarters, was, doubtless, 
the weight of his character. A long course of consistent 
and praiseworthy exertion, oftentimes maintained under 
circumstances of peculiar difliculty, and evidently 
springing from those Christian principles which he had, 
for years, professed and defended, had, necessarily, pro- 
cured for Dean Milner that unqualified respect, which 
not even his talents and acquirements could otherwise 
have commanded. 

Letters on an affair of business, like the new-model- 
ling of the Board of Longitude, can scarcely be expected 
to contain much matter of general interest. In one 
point of view, however, almost all the letters written by 
Dean Milner towards the close of his life, are interest- 
ing ; for, in addition to the benevolent spirit which they 
discover, they, almost all, bear marks of that Christian 
piety, which was become not only the constant, but the 
predominant feature in his character. 

In illustration of this observation, the following pas- 
sage, in which mention is incidentally made of a cir- 
cumstance belonging to the history of the Dean's early 
life, may be quoted from a letter on the subject of the 
Board of Longitude, written during the January of this 
year. 

^ The Nautical Almanack, containing the lunar mo- 
tions, is the grand business of the Board of Longitude 
— a difficult and intricate subject, which I have studied 
most diligently ever since the year 1772. I have bought, 
myself, many expensive astronomical instruments, and 
have often communicated with, and made hundreds of . 
observations on the moon and stars, with the late Dr. 
Maskelyne, Astronomer Royal — a man to whom the 
country is exceedingly indebted, and by whom I was 
engaged, in my youthful days, as a computer for the 
same Almanack. 



-^ 
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* If my health permit, I hope to be able to explain 
this whole matter, at some length, in print, as a reply 
to certain insinuations which have been most unhand- 
somely thrown out against the Mathematical Professors, 
by persons who are totally ignorant of the real state of 
the question, and who would represent the Professors as 
altogether inefficient. * ♦ ♦ The very sincere re- 
spect which I entertain for yourself, my dear Sir, and 
tor your most amiable consort, makes me peruse the 
conclusion of your letter with much concern. * * * 
I do not speak lightly, or in any degree at random, when 
I declare, that you have, both of you, my earnest 
prayers to Almighty God, that He may be pleased to 
continue your happiness unabated. I have been, for 
years, aware, that you do not enjoy very strong health ; 
and I do assure you, that since your marriage with this 
lady, I have, in my mind, congratulated you a thousand 
times on your being blessed with so invaluable a help- 
mate to soothe and palliate any drawbacks which you 
may meet with, bodily or mental, upon your enjoy- 
ments, during your passage through this fragment of 
existence, harassed and infested, as it too often is, with 
numerous cares and troubles. Believe me, my dear 
Sir, with sincere prayers for your happiness temporal 
and eternal, 

' Yours, very affectionately, 

' Isaac Milnbr.' 

It has been already intimated, that the times appointed 
for the periodical meetings of the members of the Board 
of Longitude, had been recently changed. In the first 
week of February, therefore. Dr. Milner went up to 
London, for the purpose of discharging his duty at that 
Board. He was, at this time, in indifferent health ; 
and, as he wrote from Kensington Gore, on the 5th of 
February, to a friend in College, < left Cambridge with 
a heavy heart.' 

Having enjoyed for one single day, the society of Mr. 
Wilberforce, Dr. Milner, on the 6th of February, re- 
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tamed to Queen's Lodge, and was speedily engaged in 
a course of strenuous exertion— of which the issue was 
not more satisfactory to his own benevolent feelingSy 
than serviceable to the cause of learning and to the in- 
terests and honour of the University. There can be no 
impropriety in stating, that the object of his efforts was 
to procure for the present Regius Professor of Hebrew,* 
the degree of A.M., by royal mandate ; with a view to 
his subsequent election to the then vacant Professorship 
of Arabic. The mandate was obtained ; and although 
there were several candidates for the Professorship, dis- 
tinguished both by general ability and by skill in the 
Eastern languages, this accomplished linguist, concern- 
ing whom Dr. Milner, on several occasions, declared, 
that he believed there existed not, at that time, his 
equal, was chosen by the Heads of Colleges, in whom 
the right of election was vested, to fill the vacant chair. 

Dr. Milner's successful exertions upon this occasion, 
afford a proof, that the energy of character which had 
distinguished him throughout life, remained undi- 
minished in old age. 

In the discharge of the duties which devolved upon 
him, as Dean of Carlisle, Dr. Milner seemed to become 
even more earnest, in proportion as his declining health 
rendered it more and more doubtful whether he should 
ever again visit that city. In addition to his extensive 
correspondence respecting the business of the Chapter, 
he neglected nothing which appeared likely to benefit 
the city of Carlisle generally. Towards all objects of 
public charity, his contributions were most ample. 
Even the private concerns of such individuals as, by 
their situation, might be supposed to possess even the 
shadow of a claim upon the good offices of any of the 
clergy belonging to the cathedral, commanded a share 
of his attention. Those secret and unpretending acts of 
benevolence, however, which contribute the most laigely 
to the comfort and happiness of others, are necessarily 

* Tbe Rev. S. Lee, of Qaeen's College. 
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of little public interest ; their best and fittest record, is 
in the hearts of the grateful subjects of them« 

Many of the private memoranda which remain 
among Dean Milner's papers, show him to have been 
at this period, peculiarly assiduous in his efibrts to 
serve those individuals who applied to him for assist- 
ance in their various walks in life. 

In addition to the general motives which actuated 
him, of Christian charity and liberality, he seemed to 
feel himself specially bound by gratitude to that Provi- 
dence by which he had himself been raised from a low 
estate, to aid, to the utmost of his power, those who 
needed, as he had once needed, * a helping hand.' This 
feeling certainly gathered strength as he advanced in 
years, and manifested itself in the only manner which» 
in his case, could have been convincing ; not only in 
acts of mere liberality, however abundant ; for he was 
constitutionally generous, and, as it has been well ob-» 
served, the giving of money to the needy, was, in him, 
scarcely a virtue ; it rather discovered itself in the un- 
questionable form of energetic and persevering efforts, 
demanding the sacrifice of time and personal ease, and 
frequently made under circumstances of severe bodily 
suffering. 

Being called, during the first week in April, to attend 
the meeting of the Board of Longitude, and finding 
his friend Mr. Wilberforce * more than commonly en- 
gaged in the House of Commons,' Dean Milner was 
induced, in the hope of enjoying some portion of his 
society, to prolong, somewhat beyond its usual dura- 
tion, his stay at Kensington Gore. This visit to London 
was evidently beneficial to him. He returned to Col- 
lege, if not amended in health, certainly refreshed in 
spirit. At this period, his private diary, containing 
memoranda of his letters, and of his principal pursuits 
and occupations, is, in fact, little else than a register; 
occasionally vnritten in a species of cypher totally un- 
intelligible to the generality of persons, of deeds of 
benevolence of the nature above intimated. He also, 
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at this tiine, resumed his correspondence with aevenl 
men of sdenoe^ and corresponded with certain mem- 
bers of the Board of Admiralty, concerning * the ap- 
pointment of proportionate rewards for ships going 
towards the North Pole ; ' and as a proof that he re- 
tained his former practical loye of science^ it may be 
mentioned, that there are, among his papers, frequent 
intimations of orders given to ^Tronghton,' or ' Dol- 
lond,' to execute for him, with sundry specified im- 
proyements, various mathematical and philosophical 
instruments. A more serious occupation was the cor- 
recting afresh, of the History of the Church of Christy 
vdthaviewto the new edition which Messrs. Cadell 
were about to publish. One other subject there was, 
which engaged his serious attention. This was the ap- 
plication which had been made to him, in the month 
of March, 1818, concerning the proposed * Annual 
Prizes ' already mentioned. The Dean's private memo- 
randa show, that he had often, to use his own expres- 
sion, ^ turned this matter in his mind.' On the 2l8t of 
April, 1819, he wrote, at great length, respecting it, 
to the munificent proposer, giving his sentiments as to 
the species of theological knowledge which it was most 
desirable to encourage in young students — the proper 
style of examination*— the books to be studied — the 
best modes of securing impartiality on the part of the 
examiners— and, in short, every point connected with 
the subject. This letter is marked No. 1. No. 2, which 
speedily followed it, treats, at length, of the persons 
to be appointed examiners, and other practical matters. 
Both these letters would be read with mudi interest, 
but the forgoing slight outline must suffice. 

The second letter is concluded as follows :— 
^I desire most sincerely to thank Almighty God, 
that he has put into your heart to give this active tes- 
timony to his cause, and to make this exertion in his 
service, now in your life-time. Such instances of 
Christian benevolence are extremely rare, and truly 
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excellent. In regard to myself I very much admire 
your patience with me ; and further, with a warmth 
and earnestness which I am unable to express, I beg of 
you to accept my grateful acknowledgments for the 
confidence which you repose in me, and to rest assured, 
that you will always have my prayers, that the Divine 
blessing may attend you in this, and in all your con- 
cerns. 

* I remain, my dear Mr. — — , 

* Yours with the utmost esteem and regard, 
^ Isaac Milner.' 

On the 27th of April, Dean Miiner wrote to the 
present William Hey, Esq., of Leeds, the following 
truly affecting letter, in answer to a previous commu- 
nication from that gentleman, announcing the death of 
his father. 

*To William Hey, Esq. 

' Queen^s College Lodge^ April 27, 1810. 
'My dear Friend, 

' Your two mournful letters, and that of Mr. Dikes, 
are before me. 

^ With the greatest truth I can state, that throughout 
the whole of my life, scarcely any event has ever 
affected me more deeply. If I have been long in re- 
plying to you, the reason is, that I have had no heart 
to write. Several times I have made something like an 
attempt, but strong feelings have always choked my 
utterance, 

^ I am sorry to say that selfishness has, with me, a 
hand in this matter, at least to a certain degree. Nor 
can it well be otherwise. My own particular loss is 
much greater than, perhaps, any person, besides my- 
self, can understand. My acquaintance with this holy 
man commenced in the former part of the year 1775.* 

• vide CShapter I. 
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My healthy which had heen excellent till some months 
after degree-time in 1774^ hegan to fail in the aattunn 
of 1776, and since that period, not one single day of 
complete health have I enjoyed. Not hut that this 
state of long-protracted invalidism has heen very con- 
sistent with many intervals of middling health, and 
middling enjoyments and comforts of varioos kinds. 

* I don't know, that I had ever in my life spoken to 
your father tiU I came to Leeds for his advice in the 
year 1776 : and it is impossiUe, that I should ever be 
able to forget how kindly he took me into his house, 
and put me upon another system of habits. From that 
time I have ever considered him as my most intimate 
friend and acquaintance. In short, it was in the rides 
in the morning, and conversations in the evening, 
which I had with him, that I learned to know the value 
of this most extraordinary man. To say, that I did 
not profit by so much private intercourse with such a 
man as Mr, Hey, would be mere pretence and affecta- 
tion ; for, in fact, I learned a great deal from him on 
numerous toj^ics, and especially on religion and medi- 
cine. That I did not make the diie use of so great a 
privilege, is, however, but too true, and will ever be 
my grief and mortification. 

* The defects and negligences of which I had been 
guilty, during my first residence in your father's house, 
were afterwards very materially repaired by numerous 
long letters which passed between us, and, also, by my 
frequent subsequent visits to him. Of these last you 
must remember many. My first visit to his house was 
lengthened to a month, perhaps more ; but afterwards 
they were usually not so long, sometimes two or three 
days at a time, frequently a week, or ten days. Our 
wishes to see each other were mutual, always. In my 
joumies to and fro between Cambridge and Carlisle, we 
were equally anxious to avail ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity of spending with each other many hours of 
rational conversation ; and often, on subjects which 
had been touched only, or half-treated, by letter, Alas .' 
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alas ! my dear friend ! my eyes and heart, too, quite 
overflow while I thus ruminate hastily on these things. 
Have patience with me, and permit me to defer, fOr 
the present, the dilating upon them ; although, not- 
withstanding the mixture of pain, they carry along 
with them a melancholy satisfaction/ 

Whatever might he his other occupations, Dean 
Milner never failed to carry on a frequent correspon- 
dence with Mr. Wilherforce ; and although he seldom, 
or never, wrote, even to this long-tried friend, pro- 
fessedly on religious subjects, yet an increasing serious- 
ness of tone may be observed to characterize the whole 
of the later communications addressed to him ; and 
many letters contain short remarks, strikingly indica- 
tive of the spirituality of the writer's mind. In illus- 
tration of what is here observed, the following brief 
passage, from a letter of Mr. Wilherforce to the Dean, 
dated about this time, may, with propriety, be quoted. 
After speaking, with the openness of entire friendship, 
concerning his own religious state, Mr. Wilherforce 
proceeds thus : * 0, my friend ! may we only be surely 
anchored on good ground, and all the rest will be as 
nothing. I rejoice in the very few words you yourself 
write, towards the close of your letter, of loving the 
Saviour,' 

Passages might be cited, with a similar view, from 
the letters of other correspondents. 

Many were the letters which Dr. Milner now re- 
ceived, of warm congratulation, on the honour reflected 
upon Queen's CoUege, by the splendid attainments dis- 
played in the Senate House by the Senior Wrangler of 
1819 ; one of these concludes thus : * In your seventieth 
year you cannot look for a flow of health ; but your 
mind, my dear Sir, is as vigorous as ever, and will, I 
hope, long be enabled to exert itself in the cause of 
Him whom, in your old age, you love, and serve, and 
trust in.' 

During this period of comparative inactivity in Dean 
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Milner'8 life, his letten are pecoliariy interesting^ The 
Ibllowing passage, extracted from one of them, dated 
* April 29thy 1819/ has reference to the nnmeroos ques- 
tions which were, at that time, proposed bj the Bishop 
of Peterborough to the candidates who applied to him 
for ordination. The passage is highly characteiistic^ 
and, though originally written in confidence, may now 
be published without any yiolation of propriety. 

* The contest,' writes the Dean, *whidi I had, long 
ago, with, the present Maigaret Professor,* may, pos- 
siUy, by some persons, be supposed to influence my 
judgment in this business ; but, if I at all know my- 
self that affiiir does not weigh with me a feather's 
weight. • • * The long printed list of 

Questions to which Dr. Marsh expects distinct answers 
fitom his candidates for Orders, are prodigiously too 
numerous, and are calculated to pu£P the proposer, 
rather than to lead to the instruction of young candi- 
dates, who, with such a multitude of questions before 
them, will naturally be overcome with fear and appre- 
hennon. Even adepts in divinity might well look on 
them as, in many instances, captions and ensnaring. 
Difficult questions about Calyinism, Arminianiwm, 
Anabaptism, and such like, are surely much better 
forborne under these circumstance. I mean not, at 
present, to distinguish, specificaUy, any of his propo- 
sitions as &lse; because, in general, many, perhaps 
most of them, may admit of some sort of defence or 
explanation ; but young candidates for Orders should 
not be drawn into puzzling discussions of any kind, on 
knotty points.' 

Manifestly broken, as was now Dean Milner^s health, 
he himself had begun to cherish the hope that he might 
be present at the approaching meeting of the Chapter 
at Carlisle. This hope was, however,, soon of necessity 
relinquished. On the dlst of May the Dean thus 
wrote : ' Alas ! I am now compelled to say, and with 

* Tbe Rev. Herbert Marsh. 
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great sorrow and mortification, that my being present 
at the approaching Chapter is hecoming quite, or yeiy 
nearly, out of the question/ 

The same letter conveyed to Carlisle the Dean's 
* Proxy/ empowering another member of the Chapter 
to act for him at the ensuing meeting. 

Although unable to undertake a journey to Carlisle, 
Dean Milner did, however, venture to attend the sum- 
mer meeting of the board of Longitude, and was cer- 
tainly refreshed by the brief intercourse which he thus 
had the means of enjoying with some old and valued 
friends whom he met at Kensington Gore. His letters 
about this time seem to indicate a state of health some- 
what amended. Some of them also allude to the inte- 
rest with which he had ^^ looked over the mathe- 
matical works of some of the most celebrated modem 
analysts.' 

It is scarcely necessary to say, that Dean Milner in 
no way participated in the splendid ^ bustle ' of the 
commencement of 1819. Some old friends indeed, he 
received, and received with much pleasure, in his apart- 
ment : but not even the epecial invitation of the royal 
Chancellor himself, who had never forgotten their first 
meeting, during his own childhood, at Nice, could 
tempt him to leave his Lodge. In fact, the peculiar 
affection of the heart under which he had long la- 
boured, was now so much aggravated, as to incapacitate 
him from encountering, with safety, any kind of hurry, 
or unwonted personal exertion. Dr. BaiUie, who was 
his principal medical friend and adviser, declared, 
about this period, that he had < scarcely ever, if indeed 
ever, met with a pulse so extraordinarily irregular.' 
To this excellent physician some of Dean Milner's most 
touching letters, during his declining years, are ad- 
dressed. Such letters must, of course, be, for the most 
part, unfit for the public eye ; yet, as exhibiting the 
affectionate and grateful spirit of the writer, there can 
be no impropriety in quoting the following passage with 
which a long one, dated July 16th, 1819, concludes. 
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* Soeh kindniaww as jaan to mc^anderMicli cueam- 
gtanffB^ aie sbsolntdy inestiiiisble ; and bowerer dis- 
iorbed my poor heart may be in many of its irregular 
aennbOitieSy be aasond there is still in it» somewhere, a 
eomer which is foil of gimtitode and nneere afieetioiL.* 

During this^ the but summer of his lifey Dean Milner 
was gmtified by visits, short indeed, bat to his affec- 
tionate spirit, h4;h]7 refenhing, firom two old and nrach- 
loTed friends^ Mr. La Trobe and Mr. Wflberfoioe;. Mr. 
Wflberforoe, indeed, riated him twice ; the second time 
after passing some days, in company with the Dnke of 
Gloucester, at the residenoe of Lady Olivia Sparrow. 
The Dean had himself been earnestly pressed by her 
Ladyship to join the same brilliant party; bat the 
state of his health forbade any sach exertion. To this 
it may be added, that although his oonversational 
powers retained their former brilliancy, the desire to 
shine in company, as well as the pleasnre which he had 
nnqoestionably been accostomed to leceire from sac- 
cesses of that kind, was much moderated. 

The disaffiection pieyailing at Cailisle and in its 
neighbourhood, and indeed, at this period, notoriously 
prevalent in various other parts of the empire, was 
contemplated by Dean Milner with serions apprehen- 
sion ; and it can scarcely be necessary to add, that he 
was ever ready to concur in any well-digested plan 
which had for its object the support of the constituted 
authorities, and the maintenance of social order. The 
following highly characteristic letters exhibit the 
strength of his feeling on this subject. 



^ To THE Right Hon. the Eabl of Lohsdale. 
' Quem'i College Lodge, Oct. 19, 1819. 

* Mr DEAR LOBD, 

' I am much gratified by your Lordship's commu- 
nication received this morning, and I do not omit a 
single post to signify my most hearty concurrence in 
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the sentiments of the printed document with which 
your Lordship has favoured me.* 

^ I trust I shall be informed in due time, in what way 
my signature may, with the least trouble, be added to 
the list of those who are not yet gone stark mad. I 
really do not think the expression is too strong, or can 
be thought so, while there shall exist any memoranda 
of the late French folly^ madness, and barbarity. 

^ That persons of rank and education should decide 
so peremptorily respecting the Manchester business, 
surpasses my understanding. They talk of inquiry ; 
but can anything be plainer than that every soul of 
them would be rejected from a panel of unprejudiced 
jurors? 

' I remain, my dear Lord, 
' Your Lordship's faithful and obedient servant, 

* Isaac Milner.' 

To the same nobleman, on the same business, the 
Dean wrote again as follows : — 



* Queen's College Lodge, Oct. 24, 1819. 
' My dear Earl, 
' Surely these are not times for the sound friends of 
the constitution to permit cold water to be thrown on 
their exertions by an excessive scrupulosity, 

* A temperate resistance, yet firm, open, and decisive, 
to all this detestable wildfire, is most loudly called for ; 
and I wish I knew how to serve the good cause more 
effectually than by the mere adding of my name. My 
name, however, I shall be most happy to add, upon 
being informed when and how. 

* I am, my Lord, 
* Your Lordship's obedient servant, 
' Isaac Milnrr.' 

* Earl of Lonsdale .^ 



* An Address to the Prince Regent. 
2F 
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Some of the radical demonstrations at Carlisle were 
of a seriously alarming character. With reference to 
them, Mr. Robert Goodenough thus wrote to the Dean : 
' I have been bold enough to print a sermon which I 
lately preached in the cathedral. In these perilous 
times, I consider it to be the bounden duty of every 
man to do what he can to stem the torrent of infatua- 
tion which pervades the minds of the lower orders/ 

^ On the subject of the sermon, which I heg you to 
accept as a feeble mark of my regard, you will veiy 
much oblige me by pulling it to pieces, and by telling 
me of its faults. You will thus do me good hereafter, 
and it is one of the kindest offices of friendship.' 

Such a state of things as that which existed at Car' 
lisle, might well have deterred a person in the Dean s 
very precarious state of health from all thought of ven- 
turing upon a residence there. In fact, however, the 
accounts which he received of its condition, decidedly 
increased his anxiety to be once more at his post in that 
distracted city ; and he indulged, Mrith some d^^ree of 
confidence, the hope, that he might, during the ensuing 
spring, visit his deanery. This hope was the less extra- 
vagant, since in one of the convalescent intervals which 
often intervened between his more severe attacks of 
indisposition, and which never failed to cheer his very 
elastic spirits, he did actually find himself able, in tlK 
second week of November, to attend the meeting of the 
Board of Longitude, and to pass a few days at Ken- 
sington Gore. 

The following passage is extracted from a letter 
written soon after his return to Cambridge. 

^ To John Pearson, Esq. 

^ Queen's College Lodge^ Nov, 17, 1819. 

* My dear Sir, 

* 1 have not often been more mortified than by the 

disappointment I suffered in London last week, from 

the peculiar circumstances which concurred to deprive 
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U8 of a cool and deliberate interview, on a subject that 
so much required dispassionate reflection. 

* At present, I mean to confine myself to a single 
point, in consequence of your having observed, < that 
we are not authorized, in speaking of the Divine attri- 
butes, to use the same terms, in the sense in which we 
are accustomed to apply them to the operations of the 
human mind.' This, if taken strictly, may be true ; 
but if I do not greatly mistake, much caution will, 
nevertheless, be requisite, lest we should carry the 
matter too far, and in so doing, draw rash and incor- 
rect, perhaps altogether groundless, conclusions. 

* To explain myself fully may not be easy ; but yet it 
may have its uses to keep in remembrance, that all which 
we know of the operations of the Divine mind is to be 
collected from observations, made with diligence and 
sobriety, upon what passes in our own minds. Remem- 
ber, I am not speaking of the moral attributes of the 
Deity, but of his natural attributes. Thus, we find in 
ourselves some sleAder capacities for exertions of power 
and knowledge ; now in our considerations respecting 
Almighty God, what can we do more than increase these 
petty capacities of our own, without limit ? 

* A man can make a ship in the great, or a watch in 
the little ; but God makes an insect, or a world, and I 
can conceive no bounds to his power. Even in his mo- 
ral attributes we can do nothing but reason in a similar 
way. I am compelled to break off.' 

It has been already observed, that the fervent piety 
which had long been a governing principle of Dean 
Milner's conduct, was manifested towards the close of 
his life in almost every letter which he wrote. On the 
12th of December, 1819, writing to a worthy clergy- 
man, whose doctrine and practice had brought upon 
him, as he had represented, some unjust attacks, he thus 
expresses himself : — ' What a grievous thing it is, that 
there should exist such a spirit of opposition against 
Christianity and Gospel truth! Let us nevertheless 

3 F 3 
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fight " the good fight,'* and remember always, that He 
reigneth, and will reign. God be praised ! All that we 
have to mind is, that our confidence be founded in the 
truth ; that our cause be the cause of God. I have only 
to add, " Be faithful unto death." ' 

Respecting the sermon preached and published by the 
Rev. Robert Gt>odenough, with a view to the allaying 
of the prevailing political excitement, which sermon 
Dean Milner had been requested to ^ pull to pieces,' he 
addressed to its author, in a tone of the warmest Chris- 
tian iriendship, the following observations. 

' Queen's College Lodge, Dec. 28, 1819. 

' The friendly manner, my dear Sir, in which you 
request me to give you my sentiments on your late pub- 
lication, is exceedingly flattering. I usually undertake 
such a task with much reluctance : and the reason is, 
that to be quite honest in one's animadversions, where 
there is much to find fault with, must always be pain- 
ful ; and even where, on the other hand, there is real 
room for commendation, and where one might suppose, 
that the task of criticism would be agreeable, my mind 
is so constituted, that the very idea of being suspected of 
flattery is apt to hang like a dead weight upon a spirit 
of freedom, and to cramp ingenuous reflection. 

' My first observation is, that every passage of your 
discourse hangs completely well together; and this, 
though an indispensable ingredient in good composition, 
is often miserably disregarded.' 

Here follow several observations referring to slight 
matters, and scarcely intelligible apart from the dis- 
course upon which they are animadversions. 

The Dean proceeds thus : — 

* In all the aforesaid, I most sincerely allow, Hiat you 
have, in general, displayed the man of sense, erudition, 
and good principle ; and also, specifically, that you have 
managed your text as becomes the intelligent scholar 
and. the true friend to the British constitution. 

' Now, with all the^e things kept in view, I proceed 
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to inquire M^iether I may not infer from the very cir- 
cumstances of your discourse being so unexceptionable 
in its argument, and so dispassionate in the conduct of 
it, some degree of defect in your treatment of your 
subject ? 

* In one word, then, I submit to you whether the im- 
portant occasion which has moved you thus to open 
your mind in the pulpit, would not have authorized 
you in using a little more warmth, with a view to the 
rousing and stimulating the sensibility of thinking per- 
sons? 

* To aim at influencing the heart as well as the head, 
in cases of this sort, is surely not only innocent, but 
laudable ; and we are not to forget, that plain, cool, good 
sense, on the part of the preacher, is by no means always 
sufficient to produce good practice on the part of the 
hearers. To set the minds of an audience, as it were, on 
fire, there must be, what TuUy calls " Verba ardentia." 

* The liberty which you have allowed me to take, in 
freely criticising your address to the people, * On the 
Extensive Influence which may be acquired by the ex- 
ertions of Designing Men,' induces me, further, to ha- 
zard two or three remarks upon the peculiar duties of 
clergymen, at such a season. 

* The exquisite morality of the Gospel is open and 
obvious to us all : and, moreover, the good sense, wis- 
dom, and comprehensiveness of its precepts force them- 
selves upon every enlightened understanding. But in 
regard to clergymen, who are called upon to be the dis- 
pensers of the oracles of God, to them there attach pe^ 
culiar duties, distinct from those which belong to the 
generality of believers, as they exist in a Christian 
country. * * * 

* Besides the pure and exquisite morality of the Gos- 
pel, the Christian teacher is possessed of weapons of 
warfare, " mighty, through God, to the pulling down of 
strongholds:" a very remarkable expression. , This 
observation relates to the peculiar matter of the Gospel : 
and here I have not so much in view the awful subjects 
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of heaven and hell, of dtoath and jndgment-^-thougli 
what sources of argument can be more influential than 
these ? — as the peculiar doctrines of the New Testatnent^ 
or, which is the very same thing, the doctrines of our 
Church Establishment. 

* You are instantly aware of my meaning, and I trust 
you will take it in good part. I mean, the great doe- 
trines of the natural depravity of the human heart — ^the 
true nature of Christian faith and Christian works — 
repentance — ^newness of life— justification by &itli — 
and sanctification by the Holy Spirit. The substance 
of these doctrines is in much less room than is commonly 
imagined ; and when they lay hold of a truly serious 
mind, they are sure to do a deal of execution in the 
production of humility and the fear of God. In fiact, 
they are the true medicine of our fallen nature. 

' Now am I talking at random ? or is it true that ^ the 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom," and that 
*^ to depart from evil is understanding 1 " 

* Again, am I expatiating in a wide field ? or plung- 
ing into strange ui^athomable depths ? I answer, No. 
The fear of God here spoken of, is not a slavish fear of 
bondage, but a true filial fear, which is productive of 
every virtue that can enter into the composition of the 
choicest morality. It is a fear which leaves far behind 
it all that the wisest and most diligent heathen writers 
ever attempted to describe, or could hope for, on their 
principles. 

* It is high time, however, that I should stop. You 
ask me two or three plain questions, and see what I 
have written ! Forgive me, my dear friend ; and if you 
perceive but a glimpse of sense or meaning, take it in 
good part, and give me credit for kind and sincere inten- 
tions as to the rest. 

^ You must have collected, that, while I think your 
composition in all respects good, scholar-like, and un* 
exceptionable, I have insisted on two distinct points. 
The first is, that your address to the people, with all its 
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excellences^ might have admitted a little more warmth 
and decision. 

^ The second point is a matter of greater delicacy and 
greater difficulty. I seriously think, that it can be 
very rarely wise, in any sermon, to omit Gospel topics 
entirely ; though how far, and how strongly, the pecu- 
liar doctrines of Christianity should be introduced in a 
single, occasional, and short discourse, it is not easy to 
pronounce. Admit not one particle of controversial 
divinity ; and if, through God's blessing, the (xospel lay 
hold of the hearts of your hearers, it will efiPect all that 
you can wish, and that most satisfactorily. The reason 
is, there will be a conviction of a sinful nature, .which 
will humble a man. Instead of dreaming of radicalism, 
he will fall upon his knees and call for mercy through 
the Redeemer. If such, by the blessing of Almighty 
God, be the effects of your addresses from the pulpit, 
let them say you are turned methodist ; you will not 
mind that. 

* Believe me, my dear friend, 
^Affectionately yours, 

< Isaac Milnbr.' 

' The Rev. R. Goodenough: 

Such a letter as the foregoing, written under the 
pressure of sickness, and at the age of threescore years 
and ten, must be felt to afford a very striking practical 
illustration of the exhortation, previously quoted as 
coming from the same pen, '^ Be thou faithful unto 
death ! " The " crown of life " was, indeed, somewhat 
nearer than the writer supposed it to be : for in a. letter 
addressed, about this time, to the Bishop of Carlisle, 
Dean Milner mentions ^ a sort of fluctuating hope of 
again, after aU, venturing to Carlisle.' His friends, 
indeed, perceived such a hope to be altogether visionary ; 
but his own spirits, and with them his hopes of further 
usefulness, rose with every transitory amendment of his 
bodily health. 

During the first month of the new year, he not only 
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examined the candidates for the Smith's Prize, and dis- 
charged the greater part of his customary duties, but 
even exhibited a lively interest in the promotion of ma- 
thematical science ; advising the Proctor, who was a 
fellow of his own College, to appoint as his Moderator 
the Rev. W. Whewell,* and afterwards entering into a 
particular conversation with that gentleman ; ^ the main 
purpose of this conversation,' writes the Master of Tri- 
nity, * was to satisfy himself, that my views respecting 
mathematics were such as he could approve/ 

Dean Milner's mind, at this period, was as vigorous, 
his temperament as vivacious, and his benevolence as 
active, as during any former portion of his life. The 
Right Honourable T. B. Macaulay, thus writes, * The 
last time that I visited your uncle was in January, 
1820. He had, as Lucasian Professor, examined three 
or four of the most distinguished mathematicians among 
the Bachelors of Arts, for the Smithes Prize. Their 
papers were lying on the table. He took them up, and 
talked, with great force and animation, of the progress 
which his favourite sciences had made since his youth. 

He spoke of his own examination for his degree, and 
said, that he had been in a very desponding mood, and 
had feared, till the result was known, that he had com- 
pletely failed. I was surprised at this ; for his appear- 
ance on that occasion was still remembered, at the dis- 
tance of nearly half a century. He was not only Senior 
Wrangler, but so superior to all his competitors, that the 
Moderators put the word IncomparaJlyUia after his name. 
He told me many interesting anecdotes illustrative of 
the state of the University in his younger days. At 
last he brought out, with a look of mystery, a portfolio 
containing a collection of academical pasquinades, 
written, I think, about the year 1780. 'I hardly know,* 
he said, ' whether I am right in showing a young fellow 
in 8tatu pvpiUari all these squibs on Professors and 
Heads of Houses. But, I believe, you are a good boy^ 

* llie present Master of Trinity College. 
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and that they will do you no harm.' Then he read, with 
peculiar delight, some lively lines upon a dispute be- 
tween an unpopular Proctor, and a young fellow-com- 
moner of Trinity, who has since risen to the highest 
honours of the State, and whose name wiU occupy a 
distinguished place in English history. I then took my 
leave, and I never saw him afterwards. But I have ever 
retained a most grateful and respectful recollection 6f 
his great kindness to me.' 

The above recollections are doubly valuable as bring- 
ing Dr. Milner, such as he was at the very close of his 
long academical career, vividly before the reader. The 
promise of the brilliant morning of his life had been 
well fulfilled — ^the burden and heat of the day were 
over — and never, surely, was there a calmer evening. 
On the 2d of February he left Cambridge, for the resi- 
dence of Mr. Wilberforce, at Kensington Gore, with the 
purpose of availing himself, for a short time, of the 
advice of Dr. Baillie ; intending to return to College 
after the nescit meeting of the Board of Longitude : noi" 
was it till within a few days of his death, that he be- 
came aware, that his connexion with the University was 
finally dissolved. 

During the first part of this visit to Kensington Gore, 
Dean Milner was quite able to take part in the society 
which his friend's house afibrded ; and even to contri- 
bute as usual to the enjoyment of all who formed a part 
of that society. A lady, who was at this time resident 
in Mr. Wilberforce's family, thus writes ; * I need not 
say, that your excellent uncle was not backward in re- 
turning affection. He was a most interesting compa^ 
nion, and brought his fine, powerful, scientific mind to 
the embellishment of his familiar conversation, and the 
instruction of young people. I was staying with him, 
in Mr. Wilberforce's house, during his last visit, in 
March, 1820* Before his illness increased, he was kind 
and playful; often interesting us young people, who 
surrounded him, by anecdotes, and little illustrations in 
optics^ eolourS) &c., which his scientific turn made so 
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aasj to him. On these sabjectay he often ahowed ns 
curioos experimente ; and he was oontinnallj thiowing 
out for ns new ideas, so that we were delighted to listen 
to hinu I am not sore whether it were then, or at a 
previous period, that he invited the Antomaton Chess 
Pkyer to paj him a yint ; and, I believe, discovered 
his secret. It was, I think, early in March, that he 
gave, vwA voce, to ns younger ones, his view of the Con- 
fession. It is a short paper which I took down from his 
lips. I here send it to you/ 

The following thoughts on the Confession, as written 
down by this lady, are, in substance, similar to the ex- 
position of that admirable part of our Church Service, 
which, as it has been already intimated. Dean Milner 
often gave at his private family-worship. If anything 
can add to their value, it must be the reflection, that 
they were uttored but a few days before his departure 
out of this world ; and must, therefore be r^^arded as 
his dying testimony to * those essential and peculiar 
Christian doctrines,' which he had, for years, main- 
tained ; and which he was accustomed emphatically to 
call, ^ the only medicine for the fallen nature of man.' 

* I have always,' said Dean Milner, * considered this 
short and admirable form of Confession, as an epitome 
of the whole Gospel. Observe the order of the several 
clauses, and how much they comprehend. We begin 
by confessing to our Almighty and most Merciful Fa- 
ther, that ** we have erred and strayed from his ways 
like lost sheep." A lost sheep is the most helpless crea- 
ture in the world : a dog will find its way — so wiU a 
horse, or a bird ; but if a sheep be lost, it u lost indeed, 
and must certainly perish, unless some friendly hand 
can be found to seek it out. But, it may be asked, how 
has it happened that we, the creatures of a good God, 
should be in this deplorable condition ? We were created 
holy and happy beings, in the image of our Maker. 
The cause is this. ** We have offended against" his 
** holy laws, and have followed too much the devices 
and deshres of our own hearts." Here is the origin of 
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our misery ; and^ lest we shotdd endeavour to excuse 
our conduct, and think there is little harm in it, another 
clause succeeds : '^ We have left undone those things 
which we ought to have done, and have done those things 
which we ought not to hare done.** Here the guilt is 
charged home, upon ourselves ; we acknowledge, that we 
ourselves have heen to blame. As much as to say, * Thou, 
blessed Lord, wert not the author of our lost con- 
dition ; the laws which Thou gavest us were holy, and 
the commandments just and good ; but we have offended 
against thy holy laws ; we have done that which we 
ought not to have done.' And mark too, what farther 
follows, in order to prevent our fancying, that notwith- 
standing this evil conduct of ours, there may still be 
some good in us, that the disease may not be total ; 
'' There is no health in us." The whole head is sick : 
as the prophet Isaiah said, and the whole heart faint. 
We are altogether corrupt ; unsound at the core ; and 
from such creatures, nothing good can proceed. What, 
then, can now be done ? Cut off from every hope in 
ourselves, whither can we turn ? Is there any one who 
will seek and save that which is lost ? Our appeal, in 
these desperate circumstances, is simply, to the mercy 
of Grod. " But Thou, O Lord ! have mercy upon us, 
miserable ofienders." Here is our only hope. *^ Spare 
thou them, O God ! which confess their faults.'' Not 
those who think they have no faults ; but those who 
are sensible of them. The mercy of Grod is exercised 
in unison with the Divine holiness. 

^ I often think what a special blessing it is, that the 
case of David has been recorded ; it shows us, that the 
most wicked man may be forgiven ; but it also shows 
what is the nature of that repentance which is requisite 
to forgiveness. I suppose, there was never keener 
anguish of soul, more restless and bitter compunction 
of spirit, than David's. His mournings of heart seem 
to have been handed down to us, by the good providence 
of God, in order to afibrd to all succeeding generations, 
an afiecting example of the genuine penitence of a 
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grievooB sinner, and to prevent any person who does so 
repent, from despairing of mercy. They who mourn 
like David, shall, like David, be forgiven. Of him, as 
of St. Paul, it may be said, that for this cause he ob- 
tained mercy, that he might be a pattern to them who 
should hereafter believe. Peace, indeed, none can give 
to a burdened conscience, except Almighty Grod ; He 
alone can communicate a sense of pardon. We may 
endeavour to encourage a repentant sinner, hope that he 
is forgiven, and assure him, that he is entitled to com- 
fort — ^but all in vain. " My peace," says Jesus, ** I 
GIVE VNTO Tou ;** and in giving it, he speaks as never 
man spake. If however, any one can truly follow 
David in his strains of penitence, he shall also, at last, 
unite with him in the song which he is now singing 
with all the ransomed ; ** Thou wast slain, and hast 

REDEEMED US TO GoD BY THY BLOOD." 

< But to return to the Confession. It proceeds thus : 
* Restore thou them that are penitent.' Observe, mot 
only pardon, but restore. This is a most important 
word ; it is as much as to say, ^ Bring me back, blessed 
Lord, to the holy and happy state in which I was ere- 
ated ; renew thine image in my soul : not only wipe 
away my heavy debt, but prevent, by the implantation 
of a new principle within me, my ever incurring 
another. And what is my plea for asking this two-fold 
blessing of forgiveness and sanctification ? Not that I 
will amend my life— though, at the same time, I must 
amend it.*— Not for any merit, or good works of mine, 
but, ^'according to" God's ^* promises in Christ Jesus ;" 
only for the sake of what He has done and suffered for 
sinners. This is all my plea. Observe, lastly, what is 
to be the result of this manifestation of the mercy and 
grace of God. " Grant, most merciful Father, for 
His sake, that we may hereafter live a godly, righteous, 
and sober life." It is not said, restore us, because we 
are endeavouring to live a godly, righteous, and sober 
life, but, restore us, in order that we may live such a 
life. Granty that our lives may testify our gratitude ; 
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and this, not for our own honour and credit, but * for 
the glory of thy name.' Here we ought to consider 
what are the fruits to be produced ? What is a holy 
life ? Certainly, the fulfilment of every relative duty 
is included, whether that of a parent, a child, a bus-* 
band, a master, &c. Doubtless, therefore, the peculiar 
duties of our different stations must be diligently per- 
formed. 

* But even the teachers of philosophy among the 
heathen demanded this. Christianity requires and pro- 
duces much nobler fruit ; fruit of which, indeed, some 
of the richest clusters are veiled from human sight, but 
not unobserved by Grod. The tears of repentance, the 
breathings of devout gratitude and love to the Saviour, 
and the inward conflict which is maintained by every 
Christian — ^these are things of which the world sees 
nothing ; but they constitute the interior of religion. 
If I wished to ascertain the sincerity of any man's re- 
ligion, I would ask him, ' Are you consciotis of an in- 
ternal warfare ? and do you find, on daily self-examina- 
tion, that the new principle is gaining ground within ? 
Are you making progress against your corruptions? 
Are your spiritual graces stronger and brighter?' For 
we must never forget, that the only test of our religion 
consists in its fruits. " By their fruits," says our Sa- 
viour, " ye shall know them." 

* This short Confession, then, I repeat it, is, to my 
mind, a summary of religion. It is better to leave 
niceties and abstruse speculations, and to keep to the 
simple broad truths and statements of Scripture. 

* N. B. It might be useful for us to look into the 
depth of David's sorrow for sin, as expressed in the 6th, 
22nd, 3(Hh, 31st, 38th, 39th, 51st, 69th, 77th, 88th, and 
102nd Psalms. These passages, although having a pro- 
phetic reference to Him whose sorrow was not like any 
man's sorrow, do yet undoubtedly express David's own 
feelings, and were in the first instance, applicable to 
him.' 
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Daring the first two or three weeks of Dean Milner's 
yiflit to Kensington Gore, his indisposition was not such 
as to prevent him from using the moderate exercise to 
which, for years, he had heen accustomed. At length, 
however, a slight affection of the ancle rendered it ex- 
pedient that he should confine himself to his sofa. Still, 
nothing like danger was apprehended either by Dr. 
Baillie, or by himself. With reference to this circum- 
stance he wrote to the Rev. W. MandeU as follows : 

^ The accident to my ancle is doing very well, I trust ; 
but, for its cure, it will require time and rest ; and if 
great care be not taken, it may be a long afiair.' 

Up to and beyond the date of the above extracts. 
Dean Milner carried on a cheerful correspondence with 
the Bishop of Carlisle, the Rev. Mr. Cunningham of 
Harrow, and other friends. It may now, without im- 
propriety, be made known, that the last-named excel- 
lent clergyman had, for some time, entertained a pur- 
pose of giviag to the public, a * Life of William Wil- 
berforce, Esq.' With a view to the execution of this 
purpose, with which Mr. Wilberforce was acquainted, 
and of which he approved, Mr. Cunningham was anxious 
to procure authentic materials and effective assistance. 
A long and most warm-hearted and truly Christian 
letter on this subject, addressed to Dean Milner, and 
dated March 2nd, 1820, has the following passage ; — 
' But, dear Sir, if I am to enter upon this undertaking, 
I know not where to look for support, advice, or in- 
struction, except to yourself. The account of his con- 
version to God, can come only from yourself ; since, as 
he has often told me, you were the honoured instrument 
of it.' Mr. Cunningham proceeds to propose a meeting 
with the Dean, early on the following Monday, so that 
they might discuss the matter * quietly before break- 
fast.' Alas I before that Monday arrived. Dean Milner 
had been attacked by a difficulty of breathing, and other 
alarmfng symptoms, which, though they did not lead 
Dr. Baillie to forbode a speedily fatal issue, caused him 
to desire an immediate consultation with some other 
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physician * of experience and high reputation.' Still 
the Dean himself entertained no idea of danger, beyond 
his general and long-established conviction, that the 
broken state of his health rendered his continuance in 
this world uncertain in the extreme ; and an apparent 
melioration about the middle of the month of March, in 
the more distressing symptoms, afforded good ground of 
hope, that the present attack would not terminate 
fatally. Dean Milner's mind, at this period, was occu- 
pied, almost exclusively, by religious contemplations ; 
and on the essential and distinguishing doctrines of the 
Grospel, he spoke to some valued friends, with a force 
and animation which left an indelible impression on 
their minds. In one of his last conversations with the 
present Bishop of Calcutta, he expressed, in the strong- 
est terms, his conviction of the importance of what he 
usually called, the doctrines of grace ; adding, that all 
religious reasonings which did not proceed on those 
doctrines, were essentially erroneous, and that the com- 
mon ways of evading their force got rid of no one real 
difficulty, but only left greater difficulties in some other 
step of the argument. He likewise spoke feelingly on 
the importance of ^ solid personal piety,* and humble 
submission to the will of God. Afterwards, as his 
end drew very near, he became incapable of con- 
tinued conversation ; and being now told, that he was 
in danger, he grew more composed and calm than he 
had been before. During the last week of his life, the 
Rev. Mr. Spooner saw him for a few minutes ; at part- 
ing from him, the Dean said, in his own emphatic and 
^ ponderous' manner, ^ God bless you : take care where 
you and I meet again : that is everything.' A day or 
two later, having occasion to take leave of a friend who 
was about to set out on a long voyage, Dean Milner, 
after bidding him farewell, in the presence of, and in 
common with the rest of the company, called him back, 
and shook hands with him a second time, saying, ^ Fare- 
well; may Grod bless you. My heart will be with 
you, and, I trust, with all who love the Lord Jesus in 
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sincerity. Time is short. Let us hope to ineet again 
on DURABLE ground.' 

On the day before his death, he made an attempt to 
engage in prayer with the servant who attended him ; 
and subsequently desired the same servant to read 
to him the 14th chapter of St. John's Gospel, a chap- 
ter upon which he had, for years, loved to meditate. 
When the reading was over, he put his hand to his fore- 
head and said, ^ I cannot tell what is the matter with 
me, but I cannot think ; my mind is gone.' Of bodily 
pain, this excellent man suffered, during the closing 
scene of his life, very little ; and it is most satisfactory to 
find him thus, in the extremity of weakness, and on the 
very threshold of eternity, reposing his trust on those 
same promises of his Saviour, upon which he had so 
often meditated in faith, while possessed of the iiill 
powers of his colossal intellect. 

The night before his death, speaking with much 
weakness and difficulty, he uttered a few words, con- 
veying to Mr. Wilberforce, who was by the side of his 
bed, the idea, that he was looking to a better world. 
On Saturday morning, April 1st, he became decidedly 
worse ; and Mr. W. being called to his room, he said, 
• My dear friend, I am leaving you ; I am dying.' On 
the same day, about eleven o'clock, he suddenly ex- 
tended his limbs, uttered three sighs, and ceased to 
breathe ; being in the seventy-first year of his age. 

* Never,' says his friend, • was there an easier dis- 
mission ; which is the more observable, because he 
had fears of the pain of dying.' The circumstances 
of a true Christian in the article of death, are however, 
in truth, comparatively of slight importance ; since 
the close of a life of Christian faith and holiness, let 
that life terminate as it may, in respect of outward 
circumstances, must be blessed. 

Very great and general was the regi-et occasioned by 
the removal from this world of the eminent subject of 
this Memoir, One of those friends who knew him 
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best thus wrote ; — ^ I know not how to condole with 
you on the loss of that most valuable friend, whose 
spirit is now numbered with those of just men made 
perfect. You know well enough what a high place he 
held in my esteem and affections. * * * 
The supporters of Missions have lost in him a true 
friend and benefactor. 

' He knew in whom he had believed, and is now in 
possession of the very fulness of joy, in the presence of 
that God and Saviour whom he loved and served on 
earth. So long as ^^ the memory of the just is blessed," 
we shall never forget him.' 

A large concourse of friends followed the remains of 
Dean Milner to their resting-place in the chapel of 
Queen's College, Cambridge, and afterwards listened 
to a funeral sermon preached by the Rev. Daniel Wil- 
son, who, with discriminating observation, pointed out 
* his ponderous sense, his tenderness and kindness, his 
solid and experimental piety,' as the main constituents 
of his character. 

Dean Milner's personal appearance was exceedingly 
distinguished. He was above the usual height, admi- 
rably proportioned, and of a commanding presence. 
His features were regular and handsome, and his fine 
countenance was as remarkable for the benevolence, as 
for the high talent which it expressed. Of animal 
spirits he possessed, throughout his life, an abundant 
flow ; and his constitution was, doubtless, originaUy, 
unusually robust. In short, no man was ever more 
profusely gifted with the best and most valuable of 
natural endowments. By his friends he was regarded 
with a degree of admiration and reverent affection 
which falls to the lot of few. One who knew him well, 
and than whom few persons are better qualified to form 
a correct estimate of the powers of a truly great mind, 
thus writes: *Your uncle was, beyond compare, the 
greatest and ablest man with whom, in the course of a 
somewhat checquered life, it has been my fortune to 

2Q 
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hold personal conyerse ; and I never think of him 
without an aocon^anying feeling, that for anjrthing 
which I may possess in the way of mental plenidhing, 
I am indebted to him. I have often been struck with 
the resemblance between his conversations and those 
reported of Napoleon, whom all men must admit to 
have been an extraordinary specimen of mental power. 
There was the same freedom, the same neglect of con- 
ventional forms, and the same rapid transition from 
one subject to another ; sometimes leaving behind all 
guesses as to the nature of the connexion. There was 
also an utter carelessness about announcing facts which 
might seem to bear hard upon himself, and which a 
man of less consciousness of mental superiority would 
have withheld.' The fulness and variety of Dean 
Milner's conversational powers were felt by all who 
had the privilege of holding intercourse with him. 
When engaged in the discussion of any interesting 
topic, as a point of natural philosophy, metaphysics^ 
history, or theology, the abundance of the knowledge 
which he poured forth, was only equalled by the force 
and originality of his expression. His complete ac- 
quaintance with his subject, his ample stores of illus- 
tration, and his conclusive reasoning, rendered his 
conversation, on such occasions, an intellectual feast. 
At the same time, he was completely free from a fault 
often observable in persons remarkable for their conver- 
sational talents : there was in him no assumption of 
superiority ; he did not make those who less understood 
the subject feel their inferiority ; he rather spoke as if 
he and the friends around him were mutually and on 
equal terms, discussing the point in hand. There was 
a dignified simplicity about him, which, without 
abating the respect, won the affections of those who 
were in his company. In conjunction, however, with 
an unaffected frankness of manner, there was, in all 
his statements, a force and decision which announced a 
clearness of conception and an authority of intellect 
rarely equalled. He possessed a mind sufficiently com- 
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prehensiye and vigorous to embrace the widest range of 
inquiry ; and his industry and perseverance being equal 
to his ability, his acquirements were not confined 
within the limits of a few branches of science, but ex- 
tended over almost the whole field of knowledge. His 
memory, although he himself considered it inferior to 
that with which his brother Joseph had been gifted, 
was such as to enable him efieotually to retain the stores 
of learning which he had amassed ; and he possessed, 
in an extraordinary degree, the useful faculty not 
always attendant even upon the most powerful memory, 
of being able, at any moment, to call all his powers 
into full action. Whatever subjects might be proposed, 
he was always able to seize at once upon its main 
points, and to bring his varied resources immediately 
to bear upon it. 

There have been persons who have thought, that the 
devoted study of the severer sciences which is requisite 
to form an accomplished mathematician, has a tendency 
to incapacitate the mind for judging correctly in cases 
where certainty cannot be obtained. No such counter- 
balancing disadvantage appeared to attend Dean Mil- 
ner's mathematical eminence. On the contrary, he ex- 
hibited an insight into human nature, a facility of 
judging of the motives and probable conduct of others, 
and a general power of developing the causes and con- 
sequences of events and circumstances, approaching, 
in appearance, to intuition. With regard to his pro- 
ficiency in chymistry and experiental philosophy, it 
has been remarked of him, that although his attain- 
ments in these sciences were such as would of them- 
selves have raised inferior men to distinction, they were, 
in his case, but the accompaniments and attendants of 
still higher accomplbhments. 

Dean Milner's political opinions have been indicated 
with sufficient clearness in the course of the foregoing 
pages. Thoroughly versed in the history of the gradual 
establishment of our free institutions in church and 
state, and detesting every species of tyranny or op- 
a09 
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pression, he was, neTertheless, a firm and consistent 
supporter of those loyal and constitutional principles 
which he helieved to afford the best security for the 
continuance of national and individual liberty. 

As an author, Dr. Milner is known to the public by 
his papers communicated, between the years 1777 and 
1800, to the Royal Society, and published in the 
Trantactians of that learned body — ^by his Life of [his 
brother] the Rev, Joseph Milner , published in the year 
1800 ; an exquisitely beautiful and touching piece of 
biography, and a permanent memorial of an instance 
of pure and fervent fraternal affection — ^by his Animad- 
vertioHM on the EeeUsiastical History of Dr. Haweis — 
by his powerful work in defence of the Bible Society, 
published in the year 1813 — and by his able and elabo- 
rate continuation of The History of the Church of 
Christy an undertaking designed and begun by his 
brother, and one that will assuredly perpetuate the 
name of Milneb. 

The above-mentioned works, with some other less 
important performances, were published by the Dean 
himself. Since his death, two volumes of his Sermons 
have been given to the public, and also an Essay on the 
subject of Human Liberty. Of the Sermons it has been 
justly observed, that an extraoidinary ' vigour of con- 
ception, a striking exhibition of the essential truths of 
Christianity, and a constant and most forcible appeal 
to the heart and conscience, characterize them through- 
out.' Of the Essay on Human Liberty, an original 
thinker and an accomplished judge of composition* 
thus writes : ' The great abilities of the writer are 
visible in every page ; and from the perusal of such a 
production, people may learn how to think on the diffi- 
cult subject of which it treats.' 

With respect to ornamental literature. Dean Milner's 
taste was such as might be expected in one who had 
been conversant only with the very highest models in 

* The Very ReT. the Dean of Westminster, fonnerly Regios Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in tlie Unxversity of Cambridge. 
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each department. A superficial observer might, per- 
haps, have imagined him indifferent to poetry : the 
trath was, he was indifferent to all except that which 
was transcendent in its kind. With the finest passages 
of Shakspeare and Milton he was familiar, and would 
often read or recite them with a spirit and enthusiasm 
which showed how intimately he felt their beauties. 
Of modem fictitious narratives he was acquainted with 
few. One work of imagination, indeed, there was, of 
a character very difierent from that of any above-men- 
tioned, which, to the end of his life, he read with 
increasing pleasure ; that work was Buntan's Pil- 
grim*i Progress. The edition which he possessed was 
a very (dd one, and had numerous plates — sadly defi- 
cient, indeed, in perspective, but much more expressive 
than many of the later and more artist-like iUustra- 
tions of that invaluable work. Of those plates, that 
representing the passage of Christian and Hopeful 
through the river of death, interested him particularly, 
and he often pointed it out to others, as admirably il- 
lustrative of the author's meaning in that striking por- 
tion of his allegory. 

In the article of natural temper Dr. Milner was, 
upon the whole, peculiarly favoured ; and, assuredly, 
a more benevolent and feeling heart never beat in a 
human breast. If a close observer could have detected 
any defect in his constitutional temperament, it would 
have been an occasional irritability, which would some- 
times induce him to utter a hasty expression which his 
own affectionate heart quickly led him to condemn, 
and for which he never failed to make ample amends by 
subsequent considerate kindness. 

It has been already intimated in the course of this 
work, that his habitual cheerfulness and vivacity were, 
by some persons, thought to be excessive ; and cer- 
tainly the ^natural tendency to mirth,' which could 
80 frequently overcome the opposing influence of almost 
incessant ill-health, must have been unusually strong. 
If however, it be considered, that even in seasons of 
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the most complete abandomnent to his natire hilaritj, 
that hilarity was instantly sobered whenever any 
serious topic became the subject of discussion, it may, 
perhaps, be thought, that a gaiety of heart so entirely 
under the control of reason and religion, ought rather, 
especially in the case of a person afflicted beyond the 
common lot of humanity with physical suffering, to 
be r^arded as a counterbalancing and compensating 
gift of Providence, than as a failing, demanding ani- 
madversion. 

It may, perhaps, be thought remarkable, that a man 
of Dr. Milner's affectionate and social temperament, 
should have remained throughout life, unmarried. 
Many circumstances, which it is needless to particu- 
larize, contributed to produce this result ; but the chief 
cause which led to it was, doubtless, an early disap- 
pointment, which rendered him, thenceforward, per- 
manently averse from entertaining the idea of any 
matrimonial connexion. 

A genuine and unaffected humility was a striking 
feature in his character. To say, that he was never 
backward to allude to his original obscurity, or to ac- 
knowledge the acquaintance of those who had known 
him in his youthful station, would be to say little in 
proof of this assertion. A better evidence of his 
humility was afforded by his readiness to learn from 
any one who was able to afford him instruction ; and 
above all, by the unfeigned respect with which he in- 
variably treated the most illiterate person, if such 
person appeared to him to be truly, in spiritual know- 
ledge, ** taught of €rod." To represent Dean Milner as 
having been unconscious either of his own mental 
superiority, or of the value of the acquirements which 
distinguished him, would be exceedingly disingenuous ; 
but it is undoubtedly true, that, so far from setting an 
undue value upon these splendid advantages, he con- 
sidered them but as dust in the balance, when weighed 
against those religious attainments which are the fruits 
and evidences of a living Christian faith. 
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The munificent liberality which he constantly exer- 
dsed from the time that his advancement in life placed 
at his disposal any superfluity of wealth, was, in him, 
scarcely to be reckoned a virtue. He was dnietitu- 
tionally bountiful and generous; and notwithstanding 
the necessary habits of severe economy to which he 
had in youth been accustomed, — ^habits which, in the 
case of some truly excellent persons, have been ob- 
served to communicate an indelible tinge of apparent 
meanness to the future character, — ^he was, pre-emi- 
nently, " a cheerful giver." 

The religious sentiments of Dean Milner have, it is 
hoped, been sufficiently developed in the course of this 
Memoir. To what he was in the habit of calling 
* the distinguishing doctrines of the Gospel,' he con- 
stantly bore a uniform testimony. The fall and utter 
corruption of man — salvation altogether by grace — ^the 
necessity of repentance towards Grod, and faith towards 
our Lord Jesus Christ — justification by faith only — 
the regenerating and sanctifying influences of the Holy 
Ghost — and the indispensable obligation of the believing 
Christian to lead a sobe*, righteous, and godly life, as 
the fruit and evidence of his saving faith — ^these were 
the truths whi(^ he believed to constitute the essence 
of the Gospel, and to lie at the very foundation of that 
Reformed Protestant Church, of which he was a faith- 
ful and consistent member. Upon these truths his 
discourses from the pulpit were framed ; and the force 
of his reasoning, his abundance and richness of thought, 
the seriousness and dignity of his manner, the perspi- 
cuity of his expression, and the solemnity of his appeals 
to the consciMices of his hearers, combined to place him 
in the very first rank of impressive preachers, and to 
render his ministerial addresses efiectual, under the 
blessing of Grod, to the turning of "many to righte- 
ousness." The same momentous truths are laid open 
and defended in his theological publications, and were 
constantly maintained by him both in writing and con- 
versation, when religion was the subject under con- 
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sideration. Of the efficacy of these religious principles 
upon his own life and character, this Memoir^ imper- 
fect and inadequate as it is, must have afforded satis- 
flEictory evidence. The precise period at which that 
efficacy became apparent, may be doubtful; of its 
gradual but constant increase, no doubt can be enter- 
tained. His moral character had indeed, throughodt 
life, been without a stain ; and his heart, by nature, 
absolutely overflowed with kind affections ; but in 
humility, and resignation to the will of God, in dead- 
ness to the world, and to those worldly objects which, 
in early life, had allured him to their pursuit, and in 
the Christian graces of faith, hope, and charity, there 
was a progressive improvement. In these thiugs, his 
" path " was, eminently, as the ** shining light which 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day." 

Such was the subject of this Memoir ; and, without 
attempting to throw a veil over failings which he him- 
self acknowledged and lamented, or to magnify excel- 
lences which all must admit to have distinguished him, 
it may be confidently predicted, that so long as intellec- 
tual superiority, various learning, and moral worth, 
shall be esteemed among men, the name of Isaac Mil- 
NER will be held in enduring honour. *' The fashion 
of this world," however, "passeth" rapidly "away." 
Its applause and its censure are, comparatively, of little 
importance. If, by the blessing of Almighty God, this 
feeble attempt to portray the character of Dean Mil- 
NER should excite in the breast of any reader a desire to 
become a partaker of his Christian faith and hope- 
graces which are now, doubtless, in his case, eternally 
exchanged for sight and fruition — ^the foregoing pages 
will not have been written in vain. 
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